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Foreword 


A history of European architecture in one volume cm achieve its goal only it the 
reader is prepared to concede three things. 

He must not expect to find a mention of every work and everv architect of im¬ 
portance, It this had been preempted, all the space available would have been filled 
with nothing but names of architects, names of buildings* and dates. One budding 
must often be accepted as sufficient to illustrate one particular Siyle or one particular 
point. This means that in the picture which the reader is going to see gradations are 
eliminated, and colour is set against colour. He may regard that a disadvantage, 
but he uHJI* it may lie hoped, admit that the introduction oi subtler differences would 
have doubled or trebled the already considerable bulk of the book- Thus the nave ni 
Lincoln will lie discussed but not the nave of Wells, and S. Spin to in Florence but nut 
£> Lorenzo* Whether St MichacTs* Coventry* is real tv a more complete nr suitable 
example of li Perpendicular parish church than Holy Trinity, Hulk (he Palazzo 
Riiccllii of the Italian Renaissance than the Palazzo Stmzzi, is of course debatable, 
Uoiuiimity cannot be achieved on matters of that kind Yet, as architectural values 
can tic appreciated only by describing and analysing buildings at some length, it was 
imperative to cut down their Plumber. and devote much space js possible to those 
finally ret anted. 

Besides rbis limitation, two more have proved necessary, ft was out of the question 
fn treat European ardihecfurc or all age* from Stonehenge to the 20th century, nr 
the architecture or all the nations which mike up Europe co-day. Neither would, 
however* be expected of a volume called European Architecture. The Greek temple, 
most readers probably agree, and the Roman forum, belong to the civilization of 
Antiquity, nut to what we usually mean when we speak of European civilization. 
Bur it will also be agreed ibar Greece and Rome arc the most indispensable of all 
premisses for an understanding of European civilization, Hence they appear in the 
first chapter of this book, bur appear only very briefly, t he same is true of the 
Mediterranean civilisation of the first Christian decades and it* expression in the 
Early Christian churches. of Rome, Ravenna, und the Nlllt East and the Byzantine 
churches, Phey belong to 4 civilization different from ours hut one of it* sources. 
Thar again accounts for the way in which they are treated here. A different case is 
that of say Bulgaria, If ir h never mentioned ar all in the following pages the reason 
is that Bulgaria in the past belonged 10 the Byzantine and then to the Russeuei orbit, 
and that her importance now k so marginal as to make her omission pardonable So 
everything will he Jeff out of this hook that 5 s only of marginal interest in (he develop¬ 
ment of European architecture, and even thing that is not European or - as i thus 
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propose using the term European Western in character Inr Western civilization 
is a distinct unit, a hiologiail unit, one is tempted to say. Not for racial reasons 
certainly - it is shallow materialism to assume that - Hur tor cultural reasons. \\ inch 
nations make up Western civilization at any given moment, at what juncture t nation 
enters it. at uhot juncture a nation ceases to he of it - such questions are for the indi¬ 
vidual historian to decide. Nor can he expect his decision to he universally accepted. 
Thc cause of this uncertainly regarding historical categories is obvious enough 
Though a civilization may appeal entirely dear in us essential characteristics when 
wc think of its hiehest achievements* it seems blurred and hazy when we try to focus 
its exact outlines in time and space. 

Taking Western civilization, it is certain that prehistory is not part 0! it. as the 
preliistm v ol cvcrv civilization the word expresses it - is a stage pvi c, i.e, before 
that civilization itself is born. i‘hr birth of a civilization coincides with the moment 
when a leading idea a li‘itw»liv, emerges for the first time, the idea which will in 
the course of commies to follow gather strength, spread, mature. mellow, and ulti¬ 
mately this is fate, and must lie laced - abandon the civilization whose soul it 
had been. When this happens, the civilization dies, and another somewhere else, or 
J mm the same soil, grows up, starting nut of its own prehistory into its own primitive 
dark .i"i;. and then developing iis own essentially new ideology. Thus it was, u> 
rcc.il! only the mon familiar cvAmple, when the Unman Umpire died, and Western 
civilization was bom nut of prehistoric darkness, passed through its Merovingian 
infancy, and then began t“ take shape under Charlemagne. 

Sn much «i omission' in rime- As for limitations in space, a few words wilt suffice. 
Whoever makes up his mind to write a short history of Europe an architecture, or 
IIIT, or philosophy. or drama, or agriculture, must decide in which part of Europe 
at any time those things happened which seem to him to express most intense I v the 
vital will and vital feelings or Europe, It is for this reason that, for example, Gcr- 
manv ts not mentioned for her tftfh-cemuTY but for her tftrh-cemury buildings, 
that Italian Gothic is hardly touched upon, onj Scandinavian architecture not at alb 
Spain also could not he granted the space which the exciting qualities of so many 
ni her buildings deserve, fur at no time has Spanish architecture decisively influenced 
the development of European architecture as a whole. The only bias towards the 
work of one nation rhtu has been permitted rand needs no special apology 1 is towards 
British examples when they cmtlil bv inim.iuccd. without obscuring rhe issue, instead 
of example* from abroad Hie issue, to sav u once more, is Western architecture 
as an expression nt Western civilisation, described historically in iti growth trorn 
the 9th to rhe icrth century. 

1 ,ou don. January oj4- and has ter ujfio 
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Foreword to this Edition 


inis book was written in iy 4 i- » a Pelican Book. When it first came out ii had 
i y } pages ami yt pages of iDustratums. It lias since passed through live Pelican 
editions and in the process grown to ; iK pages and 71 pages of illustnnions. T he 
idea to give if the form in which it now presents itself was the Pfe&td Veriag % They 
under took to collect (he photographs from which the over 6 ua illustrations were 
made and secured in the majority of cases material so spectacular as to give the most 
fervent delight to the author of rhr text. He tried to do his hit as well and added 3 
last chapter so as in bring bis-story up to date. As the hook in this new form was first 
published in Germany, it contained in addition much that had been written specially 
tor German readers and many pictures to illustrate these German iidrfcnAti. 1 liev 
have now been replaced by an equal number of English and American illustrations 
missing in the German version. Bui one quite substantial German insertion was left 
and is printed here (in English) over and above the English Pelican text, pp. 414 10 
474 on the German Baroque. Tim splendid outburst of vitality in Germany is stil l so 
tittle known in England and yet has so evidently mused enthusiasm among those 
travellers, laymen and architects alike, who have seen its examples in Southern Ger- 
many and Austria that it was decided to give it a perhaps disproportion ire pro¬ 
minence. It is hard to keep a perfect balance in a book which goes on growing. 

In addition to the photographic reproductions the hoolt has about m plaits. 1 he 
author apologizes tor the approximate way iti wSiich the scales arc given, 

London, Easter 19A0 
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Introduction 


A ajcvrui shed is a building; Lincoln Cathedral is a piece of architecture, Ncarh 
everything that endns» space on a scale sufficient for j human being tn move in is 
a building; the Term architecture applies only ro buildings designed with a view to 
aesthetic appeal. Now aesthetic sensation!, mav be caused by a budding in three dif¬ 
ferent ways. First, they may be produced by the treatment of wails, proportions of 
windows, the relation of wait-space to window-spate, of one storey to another, of 
ornamentation such as the tracery of 4 14th-century window, or the leaf and trait 
garlands of a Wren porch. Secondly, the treatment of the exterior of a building as 
a whole is aesthetically significant, its contrasts of block against [dock, the cJlccl ot 
a pitched or flat rout or a dome, the rhythm of projections and recessions. Thirdly, 
iherc is the eifectott 011c senses of the treatment: of the interior,the sequence 01 rooms, 
the Widening out of a nave at the crossing, the stately movement »»i 4 Baroque 
staircase. The first of these three ways is two-dimensional; it is the painter's way. 
The second is three-dimensional, and as it tresis the building as volume, as a 
plastic unit, it is the sculptors way. The third is three-dimension id I urn, but it con¬ 
cerns space; it is the architect's own wav mote than the others. What distinguishes 
architecture Imm painting and sculpture is its spatial quality. In dlls, and only in this, 
no other artist can emulate rhe architect. Thus the history of architecture is primarily 
■i history of mail shaping space, and the historian must keep spatial problems always 
in the foreground- This is why no book tin architecture, however popular its presen¬ 
tation may be, can be successful without ground plans, 

Bui architecture, chough primarily spatial, is nut exclusively spatial. In every building, 
besides enclosing space, the architect models volume and plans surface, ire. designs on 
exterior ind sets out individual wails. That means that the good architect requires 
the sculptors and the pointer's modes of vision in addition to his own spariaJ imagi¬ 
nation. Thus architecture is the most comprehensive of all visual arts and lias a 
right u$ claim superiority over the others* 

Hits aesthetic superiority is. moreover, supplemented by a social superiority. Neither 
sculpture nor painting, although both are routed in elementary creative ind imitative 
instincts, surrounds us to the same extent as architecture, acts upon us so incessantly 
and su ubiquitously. We can avoid intercourse with what people call the fine Arts, 
but we cannot escape buildings sod the subtle hut penetrating effects of their charac¬ 
ter. noble or mean, restrained or ostentatious, genuine or meretricious. An age 
without painting is conceivable, though no believer in the life-enhancing function 01 
art would want it. An age without easel-pictures can be conceived without any 
difficulty, and, thinking of the predominance of easel-pictures in the iy(h century. 
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ini^ht he regarded as a iiansiuTrmdttwi devoutly ro l>; wished. An age without archi¬ 
tecture is impossible as long as human brings populate this world. 

The verv tact that m the torh century casd-painting nourished at the expense “ l 
w all-painting, and ultimately of architecture, proves into w hat a diseased state the 
am (and Western civilization) ha<J fallen, flic very tact that the [ me Arts to-day 
seem to lie recovering their architectural character makes one look into the I mure 
with some hope, l or architecture did rule u hen Greek art ami when medieval art 
grets and were at their best. Raphael still and Michelangelo conceived in terms of 
balance between architecture and painting. Titian did not, Rembrandt did ttuL mu 
did Vdasquc? Very high aesthetic achievements are possible m easel-painting, hut 
they are achievements lorn out of the common ground 01 lire. I he 19th century and. 
even more forcibly, some ol the most recent tendencies in the hue arts have shown 
up the dangers ol the take-it-or leave it attitude of the independent, sd^suilioent 
painter. Salvation can only come from architecture as the art most closely bound up 
With the necessities of life, with immediate use, and luiutionuJ and structural limda- 
tnentals. 

T hat does not, however, mean rlut architectural evolution is caused by function and 
construction. A style in art belongs to the world of mind, not the world of matter. 
New purposes may result in new types ol building, but the .irilufetl s job is to 
make such new types both aesthetic ally and functionally satisfactory — and not all 
ages have considered, as ours does, functional soundness indispensable lor aesthetic 
enjoyment. The position is surtihr with regard !■■ materials- New material* may make 
new forms possible, and wen call lor new forms- Hence it is H uue justifiable it so 
many works on architecture (especially in lnglan J' have emphasized their impor¬ 
tance Is in line book they have deliberately been kepi in the background, the reason 
is that materials can become architecturally effective only when the architect instils 
into them an aesthetic meaning. Architecture is not the product nt materials and 
purposes n«r by the way of sftdftl conditions but of the changing spirit-; ol 
changing ages, ll is the spirit ol an age tlul pervades ns social tile, its religion, us 
scholarship, and its arts. The Gothic style was not created because somebody invented 
rib-vaultiivE; the Modem Movement did not tune into luting because steel frame anti 
reinforced concrete construction haJ been worked nut they were worked out 
because a new spirit required them. 

(Tins the following chapter? will treat the history ni I’.uropeati architecture as a 
history nf expression, and primarily of spatul expression. 
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tutt.M mil fmJHiH TO im TRN'i'ii d-viiitti 

Tut Girvtk temple is the mutt perfect example ever achieved of uidwecrurc finding 
jti fulfilment m bo Jits beauty. Its interior muttered infinitely less rbao i» exterior- 
■["he colon nude all round conceals where the entrance lies, The iaitltiui dM not enter it 
ami spend hours fit communication with (he Divine in it, as they do in a church. Our 
Western conception of space would haxe been just as unintelligible to a man ui 
Pericles’s age as our religion, U is the plastic shape of the temple that tells, placed 
before us with a physical presence more tine use. mote alive than that of any' later 
I mil ding- The isolation ot the Parthenon or tire temples ol P-llsiiuh. rftarly tlb 
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comics Led inmi the ground mi which diet sranih the columns with then resilient 
curves, strong enough to carry without ton much visible cflfcrf the weight of the 
<irdiirravcx the sculptured fricacts ami sculptured pediment- there is KHnethirig com 
summatelv human m -ill this, life in the brightest lights of nature and mind: nothing 
harrowing' nothing problematic and obscure- nothing blurred- 
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Roman architecture also thinks <n the Inuldrn^ primarily as ni j sculptural budv, but 
nt)l as ,inc »* auperblj independent, There is ,1 more conscious grouping ot building 
ami parts are less isolated too. lienee the ail-round, tm-statiding columns with their 
architrave lying on them are so often replaced by heavy square piers carrying arches, 
lienee also walls are emphasized m their thickness, tor instance, l»v hnflowing niches 
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into diem^ and i t columns art- asked fur> they Jtc half-columns, .imdml to. jjiJ iliac 
h part of* the wall Hence, finally* instead ol flat ceilings stressing a perfectly dear 
luTrimitd iii against a perfectly dear vertical - die Romans used vast tumid'vaults 
or cross-vaults to cover spaces. The arch and the vault on w large scale arc engineering 
3 chicvemcfiis H greater than any of the Greeks, and it is of them as they appear in the 
aqueducts, bash*. bsisilicas {that is* public assembly halls), theatrics, and palaces, and 
not of temples, that we think when we remember Roman architecture. 

However* with very few exceptions* die grandest creations erf the Human sense of 
power, mass, and plastic both belting to a period Safer than the Republic, and even the 
Earl) 1 Empire. The Colosseum is of the late ist century ld* ( the Pantheon nt the 
early and* the Baths «t Caracalla of the early 3rd, the Purta Nigra at Trier of the 
early 4th. 

By then a fundamental change or spirit and no longer only of torms was raking place. 
Hie tela rive ytalnlm of rhe Roman Empire was overthrown after the death of 
Marcus Aurelius (ilkd; rulers followed one another at a rate such as hid been known 
only during short periods of civil war. Between Marcus Aurelius and Constantine, in 
i tj years, there were forty-seven emperors, less than four years was the average 
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duration of a ft'tgn* E hey were nn longer elected by the Roman Sendee, thur crtlnih- 
tened body of politically experienced ciriiurns* but proclaimed by some provincial army 
ot barbarian rronps. often barbarians themselves* rude soldiers of pcisaftt stock, 
ignorant of «ind unsympathetic it* the achievements oi Roman civilization. f here was 
constant uiit-rnecine warfare, and constant attacks of barbarians from outside Jiwd to 
be rcpulsecl. Cities declined and were in the end deserted* them market-hall* and baths 
jnd blocks of ikit:- collapsed. Soldiers or the Roman armv sacked Roman rowns, 
tjinb^ -llerrun^ Franks, Persians sacked whole provinces. I rude, seaborne .mil land- 
home, came to an end* estates and tarots and villages became scb-Sfipporttnu once 
ugitiit, payments set money were replaced by payments in kind; raxes were often paid 
m kmd. 1 ht educated bourgeoisie, decimated by wars, executions, murder* .and a 
lower and lower birrhrare, had no longer a share in public affairs, Men from Syria, 
A,d 4 j Minor, Egypt* from Spain, GuuL and Germany* held iU the imfwnsnr positions. 
I'Jk- subtle political balance of the Early Empire could im longer be jpprtcmtd and 
no longer maintained. 
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When a new stability was brought about by Diocletian and (Joust an tint- ahum joo. it 
was stability uf an twitntal autocracy, with a rigid oriental omrr ceremonial, a 
merciless army, and tar-reaching State control. Soon Rome was nu lunger the capital 
ol the Empire, C .ntist amino pie took her place. I'hcn the Empire tell into two. dial 
01 thL to prove mighty, that of the West tu become ilic prey »i Teutonic invaders, 

the Visigoths, the Vandals, rhe Ostrogoths, the I .timhards, and then lor u while ro be 
patt of the Eastern - the Hy/antnie - Empire. 

Nuu during these centuries the massive walls, arches, vaults, niches, and apses of 
Roman palaces and public buildings with their grossly inflated decorations rose all 
over the vasi Empire. But while this new style left us mark oil Trier as much as on 
Milan, its centre was the Eastern Mediterranean Egypt, Syria, Imj Minor, Palmyra - 
rhar is rhe country jn w hich the Hellenistic style had flourished in ihc List century u.r. 
And the Late Roman style is indeed the successor to rhe bate Greek or Hellenistic. 
The Eastern Mediterranean led in matters of rhe spirit too. F rom the East came the 
new attitude inwards religion. Men were tired ol what human intellect could provide. 
The invisible, rhe mysterious, the irrational were the need ol that orientalized, bar’ 
harized population. The various creeds til rhe Gnostics, Mithnusm from Persia, 
Judaism, Maniehacism, round their followers. Ghristuiuity proved strongest^ found 
lasttng forms or organization, and butvired (he danger under kinutintint of jij alli- 
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ance with the Empire. But it remained t astern in essence. Tv mi Hi,in's, I believe in it 
because it is absurd’ would have been an impossible tent! For ,m enlightened Rmnan, 
Augustine's; 'Beauty cannot he beheld in any bodily matter is equally jun-attmnit 
Of the greatest of the late Pagan philosophers, Plotinus, his pupil and biographer 
said that lie walked like one ashamed of being in the body, Plotinus came tTwti Egypt, 
St Augustine from Libya. St Athanasius and Ongcn were Egyptians: Basil was bom 
and lived in Asia Minor, Diocletian was a native of Dalmatia, Constantine and 
St Jerome came from the Hungarian plains. Judged by riit standards of the age <■! 
Augustus, none cl them was s Roman. 

"ITieir architecture represents fhem, Their fanaticism ami despotism on the "w hand, 
their passionate search tor rite invisible, the immaterial, the magic on the other. Ir is 
impossible to divide neatly the one from the other, the Late Roman from the Early 
Christian. 

For the Late Roman aspect of the time about joe it is sufficient to look at two build¬ 
ing*. Diocletian’s palace at Sputa m m Dalmatia and the Basilica of M a.sen tins ) better 
known as the Basilica of Constantine) in Rome. 


Sfulit-i, E'j I j l c >.<J iJiix'ltr-Jii' 

Dntn 1 *t Pcifet^n -Mam, 1^4 
11-11 



Hit palace of Spakio is an diking a hour 700 hy $jo feet in si?.c. It is surrounded by 
■j wall with square and polygonal towers like a military camp. But tow arils the sea 
the whole front between two square towers is opened in a long gallery on columns. 
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'lTic columns carry arches, the earliest Ji£fldc on columns known. This creates j 
lightness quite tin-Roman. Inside the palace there ts a cross of colonnaded main streets, 
and here also the coloDfiadcs are arcades The principal entrance is on the nnrrh, the 
sea on ilie south. The nonh-sniuh street fits: runs between the quarters for the garri¬ 
son, die workshops, etc. Past the crossing there are two monumental courts, that on 
the west with a small temple, that on the east with the imperial mausoleum, a domed 
octagon with niches inside and surrounded by an outer colonnade. Between the two 
courtyards was the approach to the entrance hall 01 the palace proper, a domed 
circular hall with tour niches in the diagonals. Some of the minor rooms were apsed 
or even ol trefoil shape* - a great variety of spatial form* disposed so as to express 
most forcefully by means oi ruthless imality the power of the emperor, 

The Basilica of Maxmttus is even more overpowering, because it is more compact - 
an oblong hall, :6$ fed long and mo feci high, vaulted by three bold groin-vaults and 
buttressed by sis tunnel-van! ted side bays, three on each side, Each of the bays spans 
?j 4 feet. The whole was heavily decorated, as the deep coffering of the surviving side 
bays still shows. Groin-vaults [lad appeared in Rome already in the lirsi century' before 
Christ, tunnel-vaulting in the Parthian palace ui Matin in Persia about the time of the 
hirth of Christ. In the Colosseum both were used competently, though not yet on so 
daring a scale. 

Constantine completed the basilica several years after he had defeated Maventius at 
the Mitvian Bridge and recognized Christianity as the official religion of the Empire 
(Edict of Milan j 13), Constantine built many large churches, hui none of them sur¬ 
vive in their original hunt, although tve know a good deal about them I "he church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem w as amongst them and the church of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem, the original St Irene. Sr Sophia and Holy Apostles in the newly created 
capital of Byzantium or Constantinople, and St Peter's, St Paul's tS, Paolo fuori h- 
Mura), and St John Lateral! in Rome. Not one of these churches was vaulted. That 
is sign id cant. It means that Early Christianity looked at the mighty vaults of the 
Roman* as something ton earthly, A religion of the *pirii did not want anything so 
physically ovetwhelming. There was. as far as we can see. much variety in Constan¬ 
tine's churches, but their basic type u as that known as the basilica Once created - we 
shall have to see when - it remained the standard Early Christian church building ui 
the Occident as well as in large parts of the Orient, 

A mature and exceptionally perfect basilica is i*. A pollinate Nnovo at Ravenna, built 
in the early fith century by Thtodorfc. King «t the Ostrogoths in Italy, However 
obscure the origin of the Goths, however savage thetr early invasions, Theodoric was 
a mail of high culture, hroughr up at the court of Constantinople, and given the title 
Consul thirteen seats after he had become King, A basilican church consists of a nave 
and aish-y separated by a a Unmade- At the west end mac he an ante room, known as 
the oarthex. or an open courtyard with cloisters, known as the atrium, or both. There 
may #ku very occasionally be two tower-like erections to the left and right of the 
narihcx. At the east end is an apse. No more is necessary; 9 room fur the faithful to 
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ijaihtr, anil then the holy wav to the altar. Jn some of Gtfprafltinc’s churches, lor 
insht&CC tTill )sr Peter s mJ S. Paolo luon It .Mura, the aisles were doubled. Iti the 
same churches and several others a transept was uiserted as a hah between nave and 



ajssv. 1 * iihtr t'hurcho hut! ,■ «nnnn s gallery -those the atltt, w instance St lie me - 
iritis at Sdouiki <. »i ■■ t kcuAirmally, m North \frua. j wind jpsc was added at 
the west end (OrJeansvtlle ; 1t and 47* i- Apses could lie round or polygonal. the latter 
an I. a stem preference fit many .linn lien, on the pattern of Syria, ii seems, the ea*i 
apse M as flanked by two separate rooms, the ducumcon or vestry ami the prorhesis in 
which gifts were received Instead 01 die two moms the j i ■■ I e - could lie pven a pm 
(Kslat Sen 1 an, Syria, r, 4X0-90!, Very rarely. and onh ui line part of Asia Minor, 
whole ehimhc* were tuilnd-vaulted 1 Ihiilurkilissc. SnuttnciHt \*i* Minor. 5th cen¬ 
tury Hint most have changed the character of the building more than any uf the 
other satiation* un the basilican theme Even so. it is true tr< >j\ I Etai the main theme 
ic Runted the S ! me everywhere, the miinnintimis nwsmcmhg rhythm of tht progress 
fxetween The treaties towards the diar. There is no -iniudatiun in that long colonnade 
iti Lijn-sl our eves. 8 nor in the long row 01 w indow alter window up in the clerestory, 
ami at Kaverina the xiklDfl mil *:lrm ligum ot martyrs ami holy virgins, with their 
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motionless laces and surf garments* march with m* They art not pointed hut made ol 
mosaic* innumerable small squares of glass.* Their aesthetic function is patent. 
Fresco painting as xv tB as Roman stone mosaic of the tessellated pavements creates an 
opaque surface and thereby confirms the closed n£*s and solidity of the walk* glass 
muioic w r ith in ever-changing reflections seems immaterial* It denies the wall though 
ii i'qcr it. It was thus ideaJIv suited to cover rhe surfaces of buildings which were 
meant to serve the spirit and not the body. 
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AnJ Roman, not Early Christian, is also ike basilica as a type in use for sacred build¬ 
ings. Tlit name basilica is idling; ir is a Roman name and it was used lor public halls. 
The word is Greek and means royal. So ii may have crane in Rome with Hellenistic 
regal pomp. But Roman basilicas arc in no surviving torm the immediate predecessors 
of the Early Christian church building. “They usually have colonnades not only be¬ 
tween ‘nave* and ‘aisles', but also < <n I be narrow sides, that is .1 complete ambulatory, 
like i Greek temple turned Lftside out - or mi her outside ICU Apses were not un¬ 
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common: wen two apses arc found: hue rhev are as j rule cut off from (he mam bod v 
by the colon nudes. Thus as a general term for.1 hrgc-ris-led hall ihc word hasilk j may 
have been transferred from Pagan to Christian. but hardly the building type as such. 
Other guesses have been made: rhe scholar, nr the private halls in large houses anti 
palaces (for instance, that of tile Flavian emperors on rhe Palatine), 'mailer apsed 
rooms, which may indeed have been used for private worship by Christians, 
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However, without any doubt the connexion between F.arh Christian basilicas and 
building titrttd for pagan religious sects ot the first Christian centuties is much more 
d-rect anil pertinent. The so-called Basilica of Porta Maggioie is j little subterranean 
building ot only about forty f«t length. With its nave and abiles, its piers and apse, it 
looks exactly like a Christian diajtd- Stucco relicts reveal that it was the meeting-place 
of one of the many mystical seas which had conic to Rome from the East, before and 
after the advent of the sect of iht Christians, It is datable i" the i*r century x,u. t it 
the mid uni century warms to lie the somewhat larger Temple of Mithras (c. 60 by 
i.. 25 feet) found recently in the City of London. This also had nave and aisles and an 
apse. Mithrdsm, with its faith in a saviour, in sacrifice and re-birth, was dir most 
formidable annfwmur of Christianity lor die spiritual dominance of the l ate Empire. 
No wonder then that the earliest form of the Christian church was identical with that 
used in the cult of M it liras. 
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Once (mntftin tint had recognized Orrisliauky. churchy were buih everywhere. 
'Who T exclaimed Luscious, can number the churches m every rown, Mi»t of them 
w$i 2 basilican. Bui rherc was ajso a considerable number *d centrally plumed chur¬ 
ches. The fans) was* development nf a type nt Hoimm mausoleum anil thcrchwe mien 
served tht purpu&t of ti&mroemoniiuig j salflrty niAityr* It w&s for obvious functional 
reasons also used for baptisteries, Baptism. it must be remembered, wflF by immersion* 
nor by aspersion, t ypes jgaiii vary widely* from the simplest circles with hea vy walls 
inj hollowcd-out niches on the Romm pattern (Thcodosiao Mausolea on die side trt 
Old St Peter's* Sr George Sakmiii j .mil circles v. ith an ambulatory (S. t a>s\ imv.a Rome 
ir. 320, etc*) ttr * double ambulatory <S. Stefano Ruttmtlo Roane f, 4 -\ i to octagons 
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with in ambulatory (Baptist Cry cif Sr John Lateral, c. 325, t\ 415, and much nee on- 
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(Gtni&h 464, with closed I'urnvr chamber* L* and w as to lie the standard church type { ( -™> 


strutted £. 465; io quatre'mls • Tig^iM, North Afrtenh 1 \ not her ly |>tr or central plan *> 
the Greek cross, inscribed and detached A Greek cross iy a Cross with nrrm o| equal 
length. An inscribed Greek cross ts one inscribed in 3 Square, The crossing of the 
Greek cross ha* usually * vutilf* and the comer pieces smaller juid lower vaults So 
there is a quiiicun* ol vaults. Thts arrangement, already known to the Romans 
(Tychyeum of Mismieh), M^ems to have become more popular in rhe sih century 
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ni I he later by/.i 111 i ru.- Empire. right down to the 14th century. Us resumption In the 
Renaissance and after will be relerred to liter, rhfi much simpler and more directly 
dfeetive form of the demited Greek cross a found, for cMjmle, in the an-calhtd 
♦Mausoleum id Gidlu I'liicidia at Ravenna about 450. 

l~he culmination of aff these experiments was reached in the age <d |umjiii.ui i j±- Yu«, 
I ht grandesi of his churches ivm Holy Apostles and Hagia Sophi.t at 1 nnsrantmoplv 
and S. Vlufe u Ravenna, Lite town which was the Ryzantimr capiul in Itj|y. (Inly 
Apostles,of which pin a smite remains, was apparent k j detached Greek cross vaulted 
with five domes In erect dome? on square walls 1 the Pantheon in Rome had had a 
circular wall) was an Eastern innovation. The circular hast of the Joint could lit. 
reached by scjuinchcF. that is small arches across the cornets, erected on top of each 
other, each with a larger diameter than the one helow and each slightly projecting, in 
front of the one below until a vaguely octagonal shape is readied ro start the dnme 
Inrm, or more elegantly by pendcmfrcs, that is spheric triangles. The Utter was the 
Ry/anrmc method. 
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S. Vitale nt Ravenna is also central!} planned, but it offers j Jar more vijdiihtkaicd 
solution. Basically it is an octagon with an octagonal amhuhtorv and a gallery. The 
centre ^ covered by a dome uri si}urnehv%. There are m addition * rt art hex with iips.es 
m both ends and a projecting altar spaa; tlnskcd by the circular prothesis and dia- 
conicon. The designer dearly believed in the expressive possibilities of curves., arid 
so he separated the central octagtm from the ambulatory not by plain arches but by 
seven apsed shape* nhe eighth i& the chancel h open in three archet each towards the 
ambulatory. This mcitil, a motif of purely aesthetic, not functional, purpose, cletemnnes 
the spatial character m the interior. It replace!, a clear spatial distinction h\ .1 Hoatiug 
and u-elling ul space from the centre into the surrounding outer layer; the extent 
which remains in scmi-ilarltiicss. Tins sense of uncertainty is reinforced by the jmmg 
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tht walls with marble slabs and mosaics. The austere, gaunt figured of the mosaics 
seem just as immaterial, as magical and weightless as the surging ami drooping arches 
°* 'he octagon. The masterly carving of the capitals is a hnjJ contirmacion of the 
spatial and spiritual intention of the ardmccT The lush acanthus foliage of Rome is 
replaced hy Hat intricate patterns carved in lacy open-work on the plain sloping sur- 
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faces of ihe capital so that an indeterminate hack layer everywhere darkle trail spirt's. 
It is the exact counterpart in architectural decoration to the spatial effect of die ar- 
cadcJ niche* njicnmg inti: the hack layer of the ambulatory. Capitals nt the same type 
are to he sound in Justinian's principal churches at Byzantium. S. Vitak was enme- 
crated in 547. Justinian's S$.Sergius and Bacchus at Byzantium is very similar. Hie 
source* i»l the subtle spatial configuration', of these run churches are not certain, lliey 
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seem to lii! in Italy rat her than iht : Orient. \ com paruble effect had already hum 
obtained at a remarkably early date, about \ r d, in the Villa of the Emperor 
Hadrian neai Tivoli: and she church of S.LumiEo .it Milan, built tdinui 45:1-75 and 
internal! v wholly remodelled in the iftth century* is the direct forerunner of *k Vitale. 
I fagia Sophia is even more romptex and achieves In its concealed complexify a magic 
fictredy ever surpassed. ’Hie principle underlying its plan is a combination nf the 
basilican with the central plan. This, principle had already been established under 
Constantine. But at his church of the Noh Sepulchre in Jerusalem, of which very 
little original work remains* the combination was nm much mote than a juxtaposition 
j basilica* followed In .1 court van] and a large rotunda. At the church of the Nativity 
ar Bethlehem, the plan. Tonstanriruan or nt r. 530, Consists of a basilica with a 
trefoiled e.LVi end VuKuig e he hrsl known example* of the integration of longitudinal 
jud central is a church at Ivoja Kale&si Asia Minor] of the laic cth centtrrv. 

Mere a short rent" of t\*o bays with ms Its is followed by a raised dome Hanked ivy 
transept* which do not project hcyond ihc M&k walls. To the cast of the dome art 
a chaned bay and an apse w ith side chambers. 1 he whole is inscribed in one parallelo¬ 
gram. 11 The same is true of llagia Sophia. I ht site here is about }to in no feel, 
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and the building was crtctcd m the tmtotdievahk short runt’ of live mn; from 
Cn 557. The dome was heightened by *o feet after 558. and much reconstruction 
was done after y&y. 'Hie original architects came Jrura Asia Minor, Anthemius of 
Rustics and Isidore of Miletus. It at Koja Katesri it looks to the eye is if a dome 
were inserted in a basilica, Hagta Sophia is nt»t u basilica j f ill, dm ugh ir is, »s we 
shidi see. not without longitudinal emphasis, But the central dome reigns supreme, 
noi raised on a drum hut [loafing gently, though rtta i'esrirally. over the square central 
Jfpacr- The dome has a diameter of 107 feet and is abutted to the cist and west most 
ingeniously and heauriiuHy be lower half-domes. I'he great open space thus created 
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is longitudinal, nv by to? feet. ind stress the we$fc-eii$t djtccnon as much as the 
sense of church services demanded. F.ach of the half-domes b in its turn abutted 
|iv two nichca nr ;ip$e> nr esednu:. wiih curved uj>cn steading ns ue S. Vitale. Ill this 
is 3 smictuniih perfect support for the dome, and it has iseen the ambition uf r.he 
architects m conceal the mechanic* of their method I j • ?m the eye. This ts. it might 
hr said, what by mean* nt dying buttresses Gothic architect* did in their interiors. Um 
nothing could he further irotn tlmhic aspiration than the calm.* Hu wing-down curves 
of the domes and apses of If agio Snphta. The space they comprise seems vabc, yet 
mu overhearing. To the north and south of the dome the nfthiceeti might have 
repeated the same arrangement, They did not; o>r perfect centrality would have been 
less complex ,uid mysterious rhatt they wished their chinch to appear. So tliey added 
aislui uc c cm i partying (he whole durtied compositmii* aisles with saJlenes. screened 
irum the tjreat dome hv live arches on the ground floor, and seven on the upper floor. 
What lies Itehind these screens b, again as at S Viuk, ■ ilktaiii my^trriiiUM foil to the 
ligbi, maiiv-wirtdmvrif central spaces. 

The exTcrsofs of By? an one churches received little enrichment - occasionally marble 
facings* hut hardlv anything eke. Tower* did not exbi either. h is doubtful when 
towers were first introduced. The low erect inns m the left and right nf roarthwes or 
porches tm the west fronts in certain Syrian church tv iTurmanirt ubu S. tjudkiuit 
in Qjbsc near Rdcmndb 0 s ^huh attention h;i* already been drawn, can hardly be 
called rowers, and nu csimpunilc w vie l h cert Am o datable I id ore the ^th century. 
I tags i Snphiii has ii^ i In nuts now giurdvd be the foiu vertical ot irs minjici% hut 
they are Turkish Just ini art'.* church jihJ equally the adjoining St Irene, uikuHeh 
I nr^c church which combine* longitudinal sml central elements, and al*n the a little 
mure dktiim Huh dominated the rounded liilk of Byzantium with the 

rrfarciL shallow curves of their domes. The sky f me ul Justinian's capital must have 
been utterly dilferen* (mm any wi know now - it* nmlulatmg rhythm the mmt 
convincing cumittrpm of the mysteries of the interiors. 

Twerm-oiie vear* after the tonstcrabon of S. Vitale she I. a nip third* cuntjuercd Italy. 
Oulrchrs of the type of S. A poll! jure were still built til Koine, but the great age <U 
hark Ghrisfian .irehitremre va^ mr h qnd whst Happt-ncd in rhe I -vtcm F.mpirc 
from the 71b century onward* dues not Ltmir ni u% here Hu Mrihanunctlam mcrrai 
Syria about tns. Kgypi in MOi Jrtd Spam in 711- Hiey might have settled wen in 
I ranee, jf it hud nm been fur ihc mistitnce ol the Franks nndti their leader Charles 
\lartd. Hie battle of :u wai a* tar north as the faure. Ota lies Martel was the 
effective ruler of du Krwnkish kingdom, bur the Krup were p<i iht Merovingian 
hiuiw, I he si aiiee-itiii Glov^ had .imykl rbrtttuniiy in or wJut Itc undceo^nJ 
js (Ihristumiv. "Ilie spirit nf this oriental religion remained alien m rhe harhamm 
of the norths althmigh there 1^ plettlj o i evidence ul ^iminunicartnu between tlu- 
L rankbb hingdum and die Orient, chiefly hy means ui the tlniLnslung cnlomcs of 
Syrian traders a's i j r north ns lours* tVicr, and even t'ari^ where a Syrian w us made 
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RisJhuup in jgi, But among native* of Gaul no understanding of die mentality and 
the degree of civilization demonstrated in this oriental architecture can l>e presumed, 
hhc Gaul of the ftrh century was a savage country. The pages of < iregory oi Tours 
are crowded with u&as&miitjzmi rapt. and perjury - 

It is difficult to form a picture of the state ol architecture in it anl hefoet the lute 
Nth century. Baptisteries and other small structures remain in the south (Fre jus, Mar¬ 
seilles, Vrnastjue) af the same central types as rho*t in Italy. Some basilican churches 
and chapels also can he described t>n the strength of excavations with more or less 
Certainty; the earliest seem to have TavoUred the Eastern uwtom of polygonal apses 
1Lyons Si [fence « Met/ Sr Peter 4; . Si J^rtrainUde-Comininges, Vienne cte.h 
No hrger churches survive, but early descriptions prove ihctr existence, [lie churdi 
ot Tours about the y ear 475 was ifio feet long and had up columns, then r>f about 
the same time at Umnoni 1 errand was 15 feet long and had aides and transepts. 
Whsi carved derails we know f rom other places indicate a Laic Roman style declining 
and soon falling into titter barbarity. 

I fi Britain that was mu so. borne of the high crosses erected to commemorate those 
who had died or mark a sac ted spot or a boundary have carving of leaf scroll*, birds 
and beasts and also human figures uf great iHiderness and skill {Ruthwell Cross, 
Newcastle Cross, Reculver Cross?. They date from a hour 70c. At that time Anglo- 
Saxon Britain was without dniilir the mosi civilized omnm of the north. U\ develop¬ 
ment lud indeed been vun different from that of taller confirms. rjw Anglian and 
haxon invaders were no less cruel and barbaric than the hordes who had battered 
their way into the Late Romm provinces I mm the later 4th century onward** But 
Christianity bad come from another tntircc, Monastic ism originated iti Egypt. The 
earliest monks were her mils living in solitude iff their huts or eaves. Soon hermit's 
moved together, without however abandoning their individual huts- Only churches 
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ur chapels and some adtlitxm.il hails were CrinuritmaT. Munks m Midi nuHiaiieries a re 
called cucnnhiies, T\vr>such Kgyptifrt monasteries* rhe While and lied Monasteries 
of ilu 1 carl)' $fh century, have been mentioned. En this form monjstici&m hail found 
j iir^i frirropcan home early m the ?th century on the ishiftd ul Li-rim tint iar from 
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Marseilles, and from there it had reached Ireland f Si Patrick, 461), Irish monasteries 
flourished in the Ath ami 7th itmnrics I"heir missions went to Scotland 1S1 Columba 
to Iona, jdj), m f-rants- (St GdumhaFms A1 c l usueil), to Italy (St (.olumlunus, 
Bollfltnj, in f iermam t Si Kilian l, 4$0. Wurzburg), to SsvitTx-rltnJ 'St Gall 6ij». 
Tracts and fraiments o( monasteries with monks' stone huts and co mmuna l buildings 
exist at SfaJlig MicliHL'l cm the weft coast ol Ireland, mid have been excavated at 
Ncndrum in G-unty Down [the church h Romanesque) and in other plates ( lin- 
tagpl, Cornu all). 

I'.ngUnd began t«i be converted by Atdwi and Cuthhcrt from Lmdistame and Durham 
in the 7th century. But by then a mission from Rome w .is also active, spreading 
Christianity and a mGnaslicisra different from that ol Egypt and Ireland. St Benedict 
had founded Monte Cass mo about >30, Monastic ism as we know it is Benedictine 
mnttastiehm. The conflict between Irish and Benedictine, between Oriento-Celtic ami 
Roman ideals came to an cud with the by nod ol Whitby in 664. But the ideals and 
personalities were not as nearly opposed to one another as ar first n might seem. The 
great protagonist on the Roman side was Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
came from farsu* in Syria, and Hadrian, who accompanied him, was a native of 
North Africa. 
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Of early ArrgIo-Si\crn is or Merovingian arch Elect urc we know little. More churches 
of .ihmii yi^v survive than in Fntrtcr, but they urv mostly small At Canterbury and 
elsewhere in Kent apses were* u seems, imiuh m Northumberland und the neighbour¬ 
ing counties rhere are long, narrow* straight-ended buildings* such tor instance 
at MnjikwtMrmi tilth and J arrow, founded in 674 and ^^5, (Thancth Arc separate, and 
the effect of the interiors is of a talk tight gangway leading towards a small chamber. 
Aides do nor exist; instead there were additional side chambers* called p&rtkus. 
accessible by narrow doorways rather than wide arcaded openings/ lisacmally 
masonry svas rude and primeval. Geographically between the two regions iie* Erh- 
wiirth in NorthamptoRshirc, the only partly preserved aisled basilica, built with the 
use ul Roman bricks, probably m the -th century. Yet, just as in France* literary 
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sources eelj us of building clearly tar more ambitious than even Bn.vworth. Thus, 
for instance, Alenin tells us trf York as he knew it, fhjt it haul thirty alters anti mam 
columns ami arches, and of Hexham about 7 'ot we hear that it was mirahili langitutlme' 
er tilfiiiu/im' and had many columns. At lick ham the crypt of this church survives, 
composed ut narrow vaulted gangways and chambers comparable to Roman cuta- 
combs and rhe first crypt of Si Peterb in Rome, which wa“- built as a narrow semi- 
circular gangway at the end of the 6th century. 
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Alenin left Northumberland ui 7B1 to become bead of Qi±ikmagmA palace tell no Js 



Charlemagne. who Had become King in -71 and was cr-wned J-jnjkror of a new 
Ifoly Roman Empire On Christmas [Jay »p;. bv ihtr Pope in ft or nv. called other men 
of high intellectual achievements 10 his court too: Peter of Pisa ami Paul the Deacon 
from Italy, Thcodulf front Spain, ami I-inhard the Gentum, his later biographer. 
These appomfrnents were part of a complcleh conv.-ious {irograrattR of -■ Roman 
Renaissance, doubly remarkable in one who had to work hard late in life to learn lr» 
read and write, whose private life was hardly less profligate than those ■■■ his 
Merovingian predecessors, and who was by natural inclination a warrior and an admin¬ 
istrator rather than a patron of learning and the arts. The style and character ol 
the architecture built for him and his successors is a perfect visual demonstration 
r»f his programme. His palaces - he had no lived capital - with hail, chapel. jnJ large 
range ol rooms are clearly organised in their relative pnshmns like the palaces nl 
thy Roman cmpc'fnrs rm the Palatine, and connected l>v vast colonnades of evidently 
Roman Eastern derivation. To visualize these palacev we have m rely on ewiimhuns 
and description. Only in one case a substantial piece nt one ol ElurJcmagne s juJ ii.cs 
still stands: the Chapel Palatine of Aachen t Aix-lu-ChapeJlv), the principal residence 
of the emperor's old age. ft was originally Connected with ihv Graft Hull (of which 
now only parts of the bare, high walls remain i by culown j ties ticJi'Jv 400 feet long. 
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An equestrian startle of 'l"htodfiric, looted from Ravenna, was signihoimh placed 
in tlm tnhmnjik’il fureinurt, ami columns of die chapel also amc fmm Italy, 
undoubted I v did its ground plan. There can he litdc douln dial the architect tool; 
Ins inspiration from 5. V itale, ilut he could sec nn sense m the curved-out niches, so 
he flattened them but, thus rt-cstaf dishing the Hraightiunvurd division between 
central octagon and ambulatory. tie jIso ehimiiLircd the enhmins on ihe ground 
floor Simple wide openings alternate with short, sturdy piers. Hie plainness and 
ma^rveness i>! this ground floor (aiul also m du- glam niche of the fapdio strike •* 
note utter!v different from the subtle spatial harmonies of ft. Vitale. Yet die upper 
floors with their polished antique columns* superimposed in two orders, re-echo 
something of die transparency, and die floating of space from one iniir into another, 
which make the beauty of Justinian s churches. 

Aachen sums up the historic position of Csrolingiaii ardiitecture ai the extreme end 
of Lark- Christum and at ihe beginning id Western developments, RomanTTImsmn 
intentions are everywhere traceable- hut appear marred or its other cases rejuvenated 
by ihctmfvE vigour of an unskilled, but very determine^ somewhat barbarous youth. 
Of die major churches of which we knuu some arc in plan surprisingly pure l.arh 
Christian. Thus for instance Fulda begun m Hoi derives directly from St Peter's and 
the Other Roman b^ilica* with transepts." 

What the decoration Mi such nco-Tvarlv Christian churches was like xvc vanmn -av, 

■■ * 

But :ht surviving external decoration <d a charming gatehouse or guest-half of one 
of Charlemagne favourite monasteries. l-oi^ch in die Rhine! a ml. shows ihat con- 
titlerabk- elegance could he attained The Jront is faced uadi red anil white stone 
shbs and in addition there is a system of attached columns below with arches between, 
that b the system of for instance the Odnswum in Rome, and of small fluted pilasters 
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above. llretr capitals ire unorthodox jiuI m. are fhe trimiglcs inking the place m 
arches, a motif derived from Roman sarcophagi and much welcomed In Anglo-Saxon 
Englimd. Yet cht whole lacade is a remarkably civihzed paraphrase nf Roman and 
Ivarly Christian motifs, 

CenmSa for St Riqmer. near Abbeville)* <in the other hind, was hi most of its features 
norrhcm t original, and unpieeedented/Fhe church which was built by Charlemagne's 
son-iu-bw, Abbot Angilben. in 790-0 no longer stands, and is known to its only by 
an engraving reproduced from a a 2 th^eentury drawing and by a still’ older description. 
First of all it had in its exterior |usi as much accent on the west as on the east parts. 
Both were strongly emphasized by towers over ihe crossings rising in several stages 
amI by additional lower staircase towers - a group varied and interesting, and very 
different from the detached campanile ur cloekiowtir which is tamiliur from con- 
rempocstry Italian churches. Then there were tv, -« transepts* one in the east and one 
\n the west \lso the cast apse was separated tr aw the transepts by a proper chancel. 
This became almost a 1 natter of course in rhe coming centuries, The western pare 
has 4 complicated spatial organization, with a Ism , probably vaulted entrance hall 
and a chapel above, open towards the nave. Such a westwnrk* as h is called in 
Germany» survives relatively well preserved at Corny on the We$er, and Gorvty, 
founded from Corbie in Fnmcc* was built eh 87$-%. Ancient description e. prove 
west works also for the cathedral of R helms and other important i)tb- and l .^til- 
century churches 
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Some c>f the idea* i»f Cctimta appear again in the Abdiftghof church ai iSukrhorn m 
WVstphalb recently cxcaviutid- Tim churdi u as built as a cathedra] by Charlemagne 
lumsdf. ant! an altar in if was consecrated in 799 h\ the same pope wlm crowned 
Char! on ague- It had a m-si apse Ranked by similar staircase towers, a uvsi transept 
Jike I uUla, and on cast charu'd with jpse again js at CcnmLr fc he whole no doubt 
forming a livdv group, The same would have been true of St Call in Switzerland, 
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d the chart h }ind been tcbuilt in siCconkmce with jd immtnsdv but rest inn; ori|inaI 
plan on vdhun whidi, ahnui die year Szt\ had been sem by scunc bishnp ur ahbur 
c)q$c U> (lit fmpfVnf^ court to rhe Abbot of St Gall ii> un ideal scheme rexemplar*) 
fwrebLidding the whole monastery Tile church again a west ap jiiJ in addition 
two detached round west campanik a curious semicircular atrium round the west 
apse, and at iht east etui 4 short diaiacl with jr iip>c J Hie plan k <.mkingly similar 
to that erf Cologne Cathedral, j* recent ex c a various have tcveakd h. The bmldiug 
was begun in the early yth century with just such a semicircular west atrium bur 
then, in 870, completed differently It ffko hud ■* chancel pt prating the east apse, 
i Jn iht plan for St Gall the monastic quarter? arc arranged round the church according 
to the orderly ond human principles of St Benedict, so different from the haphazard 
plans of ligypt and Ireland - a characteristic corrfxa^r or F.amrn and Western layout, 
The position ■ i dormitory, rcfcettu y, and storerooms remained standard Jo; centuries 
to come, 
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Yet .mother Carotingian church pi .in it ,j^jin com pic t cl\ different: Gernugiiy-'df.'s- 
Pres near <)rle 4 ns, cunscLratftj in Soft. This has the Hv/.imine plan of the quiniroTUi 
nr inbcrilied Greek ems* nilh i tall rnised central dome. mimd-\mltcd iirtm, and 
lour Iov- lt Lurner vaults* ji has tit addition tu the cast apse also north und south apses, 
and these apses are of horseshoe plan os are also rhe* arches inside. The church is 
badly restored, bui the motifs mentioned are original mut point to sources neither 
Roman nor Germanic, ff it is remembered that Gcmugny 'viii built for Titcodulf 
of Orleans whn, as has been said, came from Spain, these surprising motifs fall mm 
place. In Spain the Visigoths had ruled from the early jth to the early *irh century, 
w lien 1 licit domination was ended bv the advance of Islam. We kriou link of jrchi- 

m ■* m ' . • . ? ; ■_ — ■ 

lecture under the Visigoths, hut one precious survival is pans of a group o i rhree 
small churches At ftmpsa in Catalonia. Such grouping trt churches, two longitudinal 
and a central one between* was a tradition of the early church soon to fit* JkcomhtuctL 
Only very rarely do they survive. The best example apart from lUrrasa is Grado 
nn the north coast nf the Adriatic/ Ai Trier the sauic jrrjngonmt, mi a much larger 
scale nnl daring hade to ihc 4th century * has Irccn excavated, I’bc middle rmc uf 
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the three churches n Tjrrasa may ilatc from anything between the mitl yrh and the 
late 7th century. Its plan is that til* Gerxnigny except that it Juts only one horseshoe 
apse, it also has horseshoe arches ro elevation, ho the Spanish source of Charlemagne's 
Grtmigti) - is beyond doubt. Other early Spanish churches, however. are very different 
and closer in character m Vngin-Saxnn work. 5 . Juan de Ha nos, for example, dedicated 
in 001. consisted originally ol‘ a short nave separated from the aisles by arcades with 
borse$boc arches, exaggeratedly projecting transepts, i square apse, two rectangular 
eastern chapels or vestries inorganically detached from tlie apse and, is another 
inorganic appendix, a rectangular west porch. There is no spatial flow nor even a 
unity of plan in this minute building. The exterior colonnades originally nmning 
along the north, south, and west walls are of bale Antique-Oriental origin, as inciden¬ 
tally is the imrsevhoe arch. 
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Tim morit, however, the \mhs when they cuntpaered the South of Spain in the Srh 
Lcntury, made vo much their mvu that lor several centuries t«> come it remained the 
hall-mjrk oi Mohammedan and Mtrcarahit, i t. Christian Spanish, architecture under 
Arab influence. The Arah>, av agar use the Vikings ami Rwgamust were tar from 
uiuiivili/eiJ. On tht contrary, theit religion, their science, and their cities especidh 
Cordova with her haH-mdhon inhabitants, were rar ahead oi those of Hrh-cemun 
Franks in France! nr Anariansi in Northern Spain. The Mosijut m Cordova 
a building of eleven aisles* each twelve hays long, with interlaced unite* and com¬ 
plicated star-ribbed vaults, has a filigree elegante man; in keeping with the spatial 
iranvparente -I S Vink than with rim sturdy uiKiHithnew ni ifit North, 
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Owing to their proximiry to Mohammedan sophistication, the Asturias ^linw a certain 
airiness here and then- w hich is absent in any other emuempnrary Christian buildings, 
At 5 . Maria de Naraneo neat t Media. tor example, the tinted hutircssw outsiders a 
structural device and a decorative mot it still remotely evocative of Home-and the 
slender arcade inside which now separates nave from choir are in strange contrast 
to die heavy tunnel-'vault, rhe uJJ diulJIike or seal-like medallions from which 
spring rhe transverse arches of the vault. and the clumsy spiral shahs with their erode 
block capitals aJung the walls- 

Hie building incidentally is of very special interest, in so far is m alt probability u 
was designed between #4* and ft 48 as a Royal Hal! for Ramiro I of Asturias - the only 
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surviving early medieval example oi such a building, It ha* a low vaulted cellar nr 
crypt, and above rhn* the hall proper* now the nave of (he church, This k reached 
by iligliis or outside step* lading to porches in the centres nf both t he long sides ot 
the building, tin the t:ist anil the west rhffire were originally open Inggius* commu¬ 
nicating with (he main room by arcades, of which fine. as has been said haforc, 
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survives. The present choir is in fact one 01 the loggias blocked up towards the 
outside* 

hi Bridal ytli-and icih-eenturv jichiicciure one would look in tain I or such subtleties. 
Where buddings arc preferred complete nr nearly complete, wv cm see that their 
ground plans were se iU much of die same tiddly bitty kind as those ni about 700 had 
been. Aisles proper, it is true, occur more often nmv, and also cruciform plans with 
transepts and a kind of crossing. West tower* appear mo, as against the earlier wesr 
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porches Tlu- earliest ui them arc apparently ui the toth century Bui decoraium has, 
it anything detc no rated compared with the accomplished skill of the Rtllhucll and 
Kcculver crosses Typical esiniptts are BtadfonKun-Avun and the mwer of Earl's 
Hatton. At Bradford the band of blind .trending has short pilasters without any 
taper mg or swelling and raw- oblong h locks instead of capitals. \i Earl's Sin turn the 
nitty structural |tan of the decoration is the crriphj sizing nf the three storeys hv 
plain string courses. All the rest, tbe wtKwleit-looking strips arranged in rows vertically 
like beanstalks, or higher up in erode lozenge patterns, is structurally senseless. Vet 
they are in a similar relation to Carottngisn architecture as Asturian decor irion w*x 
0> the Miiblittt style, But while the day-imby proximity of Irah to Spanish civili 
nation created the mixed idiom of Naranco and the Mozurahtc style nf the jotfi 
century, the British builders reduced the Romanizing moms of ( i nlingiuu iJecurartnn 
to ungainly rusticity, (lit so-called long-aiid-short work up the edges of E.art’s 
liamin tower. and so manv oilier emit ernpo rare English rowers, is uno ihe r uuiicjiHiii 
of the rawness of the minds and the heaviness nf the hands of ihesv Lire Anglo-Saxon 
architects, if ttrchirects they *.an he called. 
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The Romanesque Style 
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Llss than thirty years after Charlemagne had dicd T the Empire was divided. France 
and Germane henceforth took separate courses, internal struggles, ear] agoing call 
duke against duke, shook both* And from outside* the Viking* ravaged the North- 
West Normans they called them in France, Danes in England - rite Hungarians 
menaced the Fust, the Saracens, Le. Muhummc<Lm Arabs. the South. N T u progress 
was possible in an and architecture, Whar we know is almosr as prim Save as Mero¬ 
vingian work, although forms taken up under Charlemagne and his immediate 
successors were still used. But the spirit in which they were used was blunt and crude. 
And since during she pre-Carol jngian cen nmes 3 n ter course with Homan architecture 
had nor entirely ceased, ihe period between about S50 and t/jt- seems twfl more 
barbaric. 

Yet during these dark and troubled vears the foundations os medieval civilization 
were laid- fhc feudal system grew, one does not know from whar roots, until it 
had become rhe framework mum! which jJI the toddl life 01' the Middle Ages was 
built. a svstem js characteristic and unique as medieval religion jnd medieval jiri, 
strictly binding lord and vassal, and yet so vague, so dependent on symbolic-j! gestures 
that wc to-day can hardly recognise it as 4 system .it all. By flu end of the 1 :ib 
century it had received us final form By then political stability ton had been re¬ 
established in the Empire* Otto the Great was crowned in Rome in o'M* At the same 
ttme ihe first of die reform movements of momisticiam sci out from Cluny in 
Burgundy, lire great abbot Majctil was enthroned in o6>. And again at ilu sann- 
time die Romanesque Style was t reated. 

To describe in ardiiiucturtd style it is necessary to describe hs individiiiJ features. 
But the features alone do not make the style. There must be one central idea active 
in all of rhem. Thus several essential Early Romanesque motifs can lx: rraced singly 
in CamiingkD architecture. Their combination* however, is new md determines 
thdr meaning. 

The most significant mnovations of the bite toth century are those in the ground 
plan - three above nil. .mil all three caused by a new will to articulate and clarify 
space. This 1a must characteristic. Western civilization was only just beginning n> 


lake shape, hut already at that early stage hs arehiteettirid expression was spatial, as 
against tile sculptural spirit til Greek and Roman art — and spatial in an organizing, 
grouping, planning wry, as against the magic floating o! ^pact in Early Christian 
and Byzantine art, The two chief plant fur the east ends of Itaimne&quc churches 
were conceived in France; the radiating plan and the daggered plan. The earliest 
surviving examples of the radiating ptan arc at Tminuft and ai Notre Dame de b 
Couture, Le Mans, both of tilt first years of the i ith ceruuiy. Fhc type eim perhaps 
l>c traced hack to the church oi St Martin at Tours, one of the most famous of 
Christianity* in the inrm in which it was rebuilt after a fire m yi/7 (cousecraikifts 
1014 and inn:>, 3fi The staggered plan appears lor the first time at CIum\ apparently 
in Abbot MajeuTs rebuilding; dedicated m g 4 is.. (he functional reasons were the 



growing worship oi saints on the one haiul. and on the other the growing custom 
of every priest saving Mass every day. So more altars were needed„ and to accommo¬ 
date them more chapels in the extern parts, r. e. the parts reserved for the clergy, 
were the obvious solution. One can imaging hnw crudely Migfo Saxon or .Mturijii 
architect* would have added them. I he architect or the new age groups them into 
one coherent unified entity, cither by laying an ambulators round the apse and adding 
radiating chapels* or by running {lie aisles on past the transepts, finishing ihem in 
small apses parallel or nearly parallel with the main (ipse and, in addition, placing 
one, two* «»r even three apses along the east wall til each transept. 

Almost exactly at the tnnr when the French began to evolve these new schemes, in 
Saxony, the centre province <d UttuY empire, [Ust north of the Harz mountains, 
another -system was found *o articulate the whole oi a church, the system followed 
by Central European architects for the next two centuries. St Michael s at Hildcaheim 
\\ a> begun immediately jfier fhc year n- It h,h two transepts two chancels, and 
two apsts. a logical development of ideas first tried out at Cecmda, 11 Thus the 
monotony of the Early Christian arrangement was replaced by a grouping less single- 
minded and rhj thmically more interesting. And Se .MichaelY went derisively beyond 
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Centals in dividing the nave into three squares (they are nut exact hut went no doubt 
meant to be $o i, with aislts separated from the neve by arcades that have an alternation 
■ ji supports, pitl.ii v tt. stress the idrm-rs of the squares, columns in between. Tht' 
Crossings between nave am! transepts were rfeariv singled out b\ means oi channel 
arches not nnty to the east and west, hoi also fo the north and south. In Ijilt build¬ 
ings each transept was to lie square tto, and ihc aisles . i insisted of sequence* «l 
squares. On ihe lusI suit: nf ItiJdrshcsm a square chancel w;is inserted between 
crossing and apse. Chapels branched off the transepts parallel ui the mum apses .1 
Complex ground plan, yet fully ordered b> an active entKjjucriiig, power of reason. 
Whn conceived rhts system we do not know. What see do know. however, and have 
no reason to question, is the iuY, recorded by: his biographer, that hi BcmwanJ, tile 
bishop who was responsible for the building of St Michael’s, was ‘foremost in writing, 
experienced in painting, excellent in the science and art of bronre Jomultng and in all 
architectural w ork'. Similarly wcknow, c. g., nl Aerhclwnld. the great English lusllop, 
ihat lie was a rheureticus archirectus’, well verted in die building and repairing rit 
monasteries, of Benno. Bishop of Osnabnick m the \ ith century, that he was 'an 
ours tan dmg architect, a skilful planner (“depositor'} of masortn work' We also 
possess the plan nf about 8 so for St Gall, which has been titehiinned before, and was 
obviously the sender’s - that is a bishop's or abbot’s - conception. Such and many 
similar contemporary references justify the view that, while actual building operations 
were of course at .ill times the job of the craftsman, the designing of churches and 
monasteries in die eatlv Middle \ges may often have been due t» clerics at least to 
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the extent tn which l fmJ Budingron was responsible u>r die design of hi* 

Chiswick villa. After all, in diwe tinner nearly all rhe literate the educated, the 
sensitive were clerics. 
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The s.urn; tendency towards an elementary articulation which rhe new ground pktit 
revea] can be found m the devotions ol the 1 1 th-century churches At ht Michael's, 
Hitdi^hcim p (hesystem nf alternating supports, flit rhythm of i ibbabbtt represent¬ 
ing square piers .iml h columns), serves to divide up the long stretch of waft Mid 
ultimately the space endowed by the walls, into separate units. This system became 
the customary out in Central Luropeiin Romanesque architect me. In the West, .mcl 
cspccialh m I iiglitmL another equally dfeeme method w as developed for achieving 
the same aim- It had been created m Normandy early m the ri rh ctnrDry, I he- 
Norman* by then had lived in the north west of France for a hundred years and 1mm 
being \ 7 iking hI cent oxers had heCnmtr clear-minded, dctcnninciL and progressive 
rulers ui A I urge territory, adopting French achievements where they saw pti^ihiliiio 
in them shK applies u* the French language, suppler than thuii turn, ro feudalism,, 
and to the tel mm of Quuy - and imbuing them with the energy of their native 
spirit, Thcv conquered Sicily and pans nf Southern Italy in die i nh utul nth 
centuries and created an eminently interesting civilization there, j blend of wb&i 
was most advanced in the admimstrsnon or Normandy and iti The thought and 
habits nf the Saracens. In the meantime they had also conquered England* to repkee 
there by their own superior mock ol lift" that ol the Northern invaders who had 
come before them. The Norman style in architecture, the mr^t consistent variety ot 
I he Eurly Romanesque style in the Woi* tiimgh influenced France in the t oh 
century: in England it did more than that: it made English medieval archkecture. 
One cannrn discuss rht Romanesque style without taking into consideration English 
Norman cached ml* and abbev diyi Ju^. French writer* lou often forget that die 
tullilinem oi what had been initiated at Jimtieges alimn 1C40 and Caen about io6y 
lies at Winchester* At Fly, al tlurliiim, !«• mention only 4 few. 

Flit new principle wait the separation oi Jm bum hay by fall dials* running through 
from the door to the ceding j Mat ceding everywhere: for the an 01 vaulting the 
width ui .1 tnu was all but lost. Ffm> again .m unicuhoon was achieved that conveys 
to us at oitiv .1 U’dhtg ot eertaimy and ^tabihtj fhm j o no vuimng here as there 
was none in ihr rmhless fiohcy of William (he C .nnipiciw 111 subduing and norm.ini/ 
ing Fug hind 1 IUjri» massive, and ■ >vei wlidminyls 11 mug jtc ibe individual iorni^ 
which architects used in these early buildings sacred as well .is secular, for Hie 
Norman keep, the other architectural n pc which rhi Normans hn plight I mm I rame. 
has got the vjme compactnc^ 1 he same disdain of emSuMlislimrnt as the Nuraian 
church, lilt earliest datable keep is that of l^ogeais on the Loire. Ir was built in otm 
I'Kie laigest oi Ml keeps are English* Hu White lower m l.ujidnn <nS In nr7 feet) 
a ml the keep of (ids Hester in b*sc\ {to by 1 1 i feet. Oinh arc of the lost tfurd of 
the mil centurv, lliSFC were* ol course, reasons of dcft'iiee foe the by rentes of the 
keep, but it w as a matter nf expression* < t. of aeMln.ik\ Ion. as a compurisfin with 
sudi 4 piece of building as the transept ol Winchester Cathedral it. *080*90) proves. 
\r Winchester the solid w ill, though opened up in made* on Hu. grmmtl floor and 
Hie gallery rh^or and again hi a |n^«ige-wty in lc<mf ot the demmry window, 
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remains the primary fact. We feel its mighty presence everywhere. I~hc rail shafts 
arc bound m il and are themselves massive. like rnnnmnts tree-trunks. The columns 
of die gallery openings are short and sturdy, their capitals rude blocks, the simplest 
statement of the fact thm here something of round section u is to he Jinked up with 
something of square section. Ii the elementary block Uimi uj the capital is given up, 
it is replaced by (biting, the future favourite motif of the Anglo-Norman capital, in 
its most primitive form, This plainness is typical m the nth century, a plainness of 
statement expressed in terms of the plainest uf forms. 
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By the end of the century changes began to appear, all pointing towards a new 
differentiation. More complex, ntorv varied, more lively lurin', cm he f ound every¬ 
where. There is perhaps [css force ill them, hut more individual expression. Now 
come* the age of 1 st Bernard nf Ciairvam. i died i ifj). who called it his atm as a 
preacher l and he was one nt the greatest of medieval preachers > tc move hearts, not 
TO expound scripture, the age oi Abelard idled i 141), the first to write ,m autobio¬ 
graphical account of ins personal problems of hive .mil scholarship, and in England 
the age of Henry II and Thomas Bechet (died 1170). Tln v stand before us .rs human 
beings: William the (iuntjucrrir as n natural phenomenon, irresistible and rclentiess- 
Just before 1100- when Western Christianity rallied round the banners of the first 
Crusade - rhe pioneer work w as dune in architecture; Early Rnmaitfruptt was trans¬ 
formed into High Romanesque. Durham is die crucial monument hi f ngl .mif begun 
in to^j, the cast parts vaulted in 1104, the nave r, 1130. Tiie nave appears higher 
than if is because, instead >4 the (Ui ceiling usual until then and usual in England 
tor some time to come, it is covered bv a rib-vault. our eves follow the line* ol 
the shafts upwards, this movent cm dues not come to a standstill where the walls end, 
hut is carried farther up with the ribs. The vaults of Durham choir (now renewed t 
are probably the earliest rib-vaults oJ Europe In tins lies Durham’* eminence in ilie 
history of building construction. 

Engineering skill had developed considerably during the century between rhe earliest 
examples of the Romanesque style and uoo. To vault m stone navis of basilican 
churches was the ambition of the craftsmen, for reasons of *afet\ against fires in 
church roofs as well as for reasons appearance. Hie Romans had known Itiiw to 
vault on a large scale: bur in the West there were before the mnl 11 th centurv onli 
' -ml led apses, tunnel- or groin-vaulted aisles, nf narrow tunnel- in tilted naves without 
aisles (for instance Nhniici.i, .md even smaller tunnel-vaulted naves with aisles. ,= 
Now ar last the vaulting or rhe wider naves of major churches was mustered, and - 
as always happen? when an innovation is the full expression nf the spins of an nge 
mastered independently by several ingenious architects in several centres tif huiliimt* 
activity at about the same time. Burgundy remained faithful to massive tunnel-vaults. 
The earliest in France that can be dated seem to belong to die early 1 ith centtm 
<upper storey of the sme-church at Tmimus), those at CUiiny, when this mightiest 
monastery of Europe was rebuilt, shout uoo. hull a span of about 40 leet and a 
height uf 9$ Speltr, the imperial cathedral tin the Rhine, received her first gnnn- 
vaults hi the eighties, yet wider Us few) and yet higher (r<?y I've tv The vaults of 
Speier, moreover, scum to be the earliest large-scale groin-vaults in medieval Europe. 
And then there is Durham. \ good deal nf ctmtmvww still remains about dates oi 
early vaults (especially concerning S. Ambrogio in Milan, whose rib-vmlts some 
count amongst rhe pioneer works, while others date them about the second and third 
quarters of the 1 ith century 1, The powerful initiative of the second halt of the nth 
century', however. is beyond doubt. 
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Nutv the most remarkable fact about ihc vaults of Durham is chat rib-vaults as agiimt 
ribless grmn -vaults are accepted as one of the Iriimoiivs ®1 the Gothic sty It* Their 
stmcrural id vantages, cliictlv the possibility of erecting die ribs md other arches first 
and independently on ■ separate centering and then fill mg in the cells between the 
ribs in a lighter material, will be discussed later <p. ij£h These advantages, as John 
Bilwn has proved, were already folly realised at Durham. 1 ' yet the style of Durham 
is not therefore Gothic. Technical innovations never make .1 new style* though they 
can he welcomed and iTF.uk use of hy one. Hie chief reason mi the designer of 
Durham for introducing so telling .1 feature as the rib-vault most have tiven the very 
fact that it ts so telling, that it represents the ultimate tniblment ot that tendenev 
uiv, t irds articulation which had driven Romanesque irehitects forward for over a 
hundred years. Now the Im has become 3 unity mu only by the rw*> dirneimmijl 
means of fines of demarcation along the waits* bin hy the three-dimensional means 
of those diagonal arches set across. Where flic two arches nicer, where later architect* 
inserted their bosses, there each imilied bay has its centre. We move -dung through 
the cathedral! not driven towards the rtltar withour hah as 10 Early Christian churches 
hut stepping from -sp.it ial compartment to spatial compartmeni in a new measured 
rhythm. 
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The- rib-vault imparii indeed m Durham to the whole structure .m alertness opposed 
to the weight uf Inert wall so oppressive in t [th-ccnttny interiors. Fhi$ alertness is 
taken up m the more animated expression of the arcades and their mouldings, and 
the introduction of 3 few sharp ornament,*! forms, the zigzag above all. Still, in spite 
of ihis quickening of rhythm Durham is 1 ar from playful or busy. The circular pillars 
ol the arcades are Still of overpowering strength, their sheer bulk being emphasized 
by the elementary decoration, lozenges, i-.igugs, (lutes c\ijuisitcly carved into then 
surfaces. The fact, incidentally, that atl ornament at Durham is abstract is typical 
only of Norman architecture in England and Nrintumdy, not of Romanesque archi¬ 
tecture in general. In h ranee and Italy many types of foliated decoration, especially 
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of C-ipitaU. exist. 'Hit best-known instance m kngland is characteristically enough 
in the crypt of Canterbury. the gateway through whkb a (Inimntmial style had 
passed twice before, jhnnt fit and mother out was going r«* pass in uts- H»e 
capitals here have foliated decoration, and some even beasts- Hut nature had no 
immediate influence on these. They derive fmm sample-books kept in the lodges 
of the mason* and bawd «n illuminated manuscripts, ivories, previous work of 
the lodge, etc. Originality was a conception, unknown: so was observation of nature. 
Style as a restrictive force of discipline ruled as unchallenged as authority in reli¬ 
gion. Still, Durham seems more humane than Winchester, and nth-century capi¬ 
tals seem more humane than the him:!; shapes of the iith, just as the sermons ol 
M He retard seem more humane and more personal than those of the theologians be¬ 
fore hint. 
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*6 Soutiiwlli Minster, nth century 


The exterior of Durham Cathedral is one of the most magnificent sights o| England. 
Hi ere it stands, Banked otl one >idi- by the Bishop's Castle, on the top oi its steep 
wooded hill with its mighty lower over the crossing ami the two slenderer western 
tower* to balance its weight. They are nut Norm at) in their present Jonn, the western 
towers dating from the rjth. the central tower (originally with .« -fire; From tbt 
r jth century. But uwt.o were planned irom the beginning. and where they were 
carried out, the\ ended in spires of moderate pitch such as those at Southwell, llic 
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outside appearance id Romant-squr churches itiLis JiiTcrcd just as widek irnm chat of 
Early Christian churches as their interiors. While at S. Apnlluuirc Ntiovo the exterior 
hardly mattered even church tmvers, when they were introduced, stood separate 
from their churches j few Carulingi&n and then mott larger Romanesque churches 
we redesigned todfrpby variety and magnificence outside as well as msitle.Si MidlacTs 
at HiEdesheim, with its two choirs, rower over both crossings., and staircase turrets on 
both ends of both transepts is the cjrrtlm surviving example nl a truly Romme$gui: 
exterior 

Altogether tserrminy was enuneink important for the Jevdopment of art and arehf 
teemre in the early 11 rh century. These were the years of 4 fttonaan and Salian power, 
the years before the Emperor Henry l\ had to humiliate hiitisdj before a Ctuniac 
pope. There is nothing in the arts oi Italy or I ranee to emulate the bronze doors of 
Hildcsheim Cathedral, Similarly, in architecture, Sprier* as, has already been said, 
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probably possessed cine of the earliest vaulted naves in Europe. These vaults were an 
addition to u cathedral buflt*still with flm timber ceiling, about 1130-6.,. Ihc principal 
beams of the ceilingtestnl on immensely rail shafts which ran right up, completely 
uniform in evert bay. Between the shafts wgainst the walls, were blank nrchts tornuuu 
iu arcade which embraced hdli tin- openings into the jiile*» below .mil the dcrestorv 
windows above - .1 grand and austere mot il denied no doubt irnm die I »r Roman 
architecture of Trier. Ki| wills bold and 11 mini amenta I was the chid contemporary 
enterprise at Cologne, the church ul St Mary-nt 4 lapjtul {begun about lajoJ. where 
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the ease apse with ambulator y is repeated as the end motif of the transept at its north 
and south end so that a trefoil shape results, with big runnch van Iced arms and a mini¬ 
mum of carved decoration to deflect .n tens km from the majestic tfiscmhlt, jh trw 
scmhle that points as vigorously hack to Byzantium as it points forward w the 
Renaissance, 
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Even more import urn for the future of European architecture was mother element. 
jImi, it svems created in Germany in the % ith century; the rwo-tower facade. Its lirst 
appearance has been traced iu the cathedral <ii Stmssburg in its form of rot,. Then, 
however, the motif was at once taken up by the most active province o( France: by 
Normandy; and front Jumiegc* i 1040-677, and the two abtays of William the Con¬ 
queror at Caen 1 La Frame ami St Etienne, c. 1065-Sc), it readied Britain, 

Perhaps we should not >jicak at all of ! ranee concerning the 1 ith and nth centuries. 
1'hc country was still divided into separate territories lighting vadi . ither. and ctinsv- 
cpimtty there was no one universally valid school of architecture, as, thanks to the 
Norman kings, ilicre already w as in England. The most important schools in I raniv 
.trc those of Normandy, Burgundy, Pom-nee, \i|tutaittc (or rather, broadly speaking, 
the whole South-West), Auvergne, ami Poitou. Fhrtr comparatively static customs 
were crossed hi a strong current from ihe north and w*r ui' France right down to 
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the far north-west of Spain, the current of the print’ip a) pilgrimage routes. Pilgrim¬ 
ages were one of the thief media of cultural communication in the Middle Ages, and 
their elfccts on church planning are evident. They can he seen from Chartres via 
Orleans, Tours. Poitiers. Samt.cs to Spain, from Vezelav via I.c Ptiv, Ointjiics, or via 
Pdriguetnt to Moist Be and <m to Spain; and from Aries to St Gilles and then to Spain. 
The goal was Santiago de Compostela, a sanctuary' as celebrated as Jerusalem and 
Rome, Hie Cluniac Order had much to do with tin development of the pilgrimage 
routes, jet, oddly enough, rhe- principal pilgrimage churches. St Martial in l.imoges 
1 near completion in toy? and now destroyed). St Semin in Tnulouse (begun c. ioKo, 
am! the grandest of ill in its exterior), ind Santiago useEf (begun in JC7“i have certain 
features in common which differ from those of Clunv itself. 1 ‘They ait tall and dark, 
with galleries above the arcades und tunnel-vaults above the galleries, that is without 
clerestory windows, Tluhr east ends are developed on the ^vstem of Tours, with 
ambulatory and radiating chapels, and Tours has indeed been claimed as their pattern. 
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Re that as it may. Cluny. to say it once again, certainly was nor the pattern. Cluny, as 
II was rebuilt at die end oi the i ith centuryf High Altar tf msec rued in 1095) and earl v 
in the utb ami destroyed bv the French themselves in 1B10, had two transepts (as 
later became rhe rule in l .nglisli c jihtdr.ib), each with on octagonal tower over the 
crossing The more important of these, the one tardier west, had octagonal towers to 
the right and left oi the crossing as well (oneof these survives), and two eastern apses 
to each arm. The eastern irattgepi had four apses tun. Moreover, the chancel apse had 
an ambulatory with five radiating chapels. Thus otic sau looking at the church from 
the east a graded development in many carefully proportioned steps from the low 
radiating cImpels over the smhulatury. the main apse, the chancel roof, the tower over 
the eastern crossing, to the tallest tower farther west 1 structure so complex,so poly¬ 
pi) on n us, as earlier centuries in the West could not have conceived, and the Greeks 
would have detested, bin the ideal expression 1111 doubt of that proudest moment in 
medieval Christianity, when the Reform had conquered the thrum- of the popes, 
asserted the superiority of the papal tiara over the imperial crown, and called up the 
knights til Europe to defend dir Holy I .ami in the first Crusade f tooj). 
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One motif at Cltmy which also distinguished ihe church from those or the pilgrimage 
routes is regionally Burgundian, the elevation with pointed arcades, .1 blank iritoriuin 
rrhar is* no galleryMuJ clerestory windows Tile transverse arches of the tunnel-vault 
were pointed, perhaps for the first time tn Europe. The detail, especially in the 
rrifonunn is curioush aware of Roman precedent, and Kum.m fragment could indeed 
easily he studied in RurgimJy Such Roman motifs as (luted pilasters, pointed arches, 
riinneb vault, and a triforium instead of a gallery also characterize Atitiin Cathedral 
nt the early nth century* ant! the splendid church of the Magdalen at Wzetny of 
abmii the same date lias not even a trifurilim lint simply an arcade and a large clere¬ 
story /Hie mantis here arc groined on the pattern of Speier, l"he church was supposed 
tts possess the relics u! the Magdalen: they made it a lavmirilt goal ot pilgrimages, li 
stretches out at the tup ol a small Sown climbing up the hill towards it. The main 
cut ranee is through an aisled nartliex or galilee of three bays < a Clun:ac motii J, and on 
through une of the n ildesi of Romanesque figure portals. The nave has nothing of 
that violence. With its later ami lighter choir in the far distance, its length of about 
200 feet between narrhex and crossing, its unusually liigh nave vaults, ns arches of 
alternating grey and pink courses, and its inexhaustible profusion of capitals with 
sacred stories, it possesses a noble proportion and a proud magnificence without 
being fuss robust than Durham. 

After Burgundy, an tmpurhim but not yew unified school^ the other regional schools 
of France are dearer and mure consistent in their characteristics*. Auvergne churches 
are much like the pilgrimage churches, though the dark lava makes them more sombre 
still. Thdr regionally distinguishing feature* sour radiating dupek instead of three 
ot five, and a curious raising of the inner hays of the transepts so as to afford north 
and south abutment for the n o sing towers - arc no i of great significance. The other 
schools are more individual Provence built churches oj tall and mirror pruportlboiy 
with pointed tmmd-vaults over the naves md cither no aisles or narrow aides vaulted 
by munch or hull-tumid^ There are no galleries hut clerestory windows. The dceo 
native detad is evidence, os in Burgundy and even more so, of j conscious classical 
revival. No wonder in a province so rich m Roman remains. 

In Normandy right to the end of the s ith eemwv, that is the rime of the rib-vaults 
nf Durham, main space* seem to have been left timber-covered. 'ITierc are at Jumiiges 
and Si Ltienne at Caen spacious galleries and forge dcreitories. The principal beams* 
a- lias been said before, were, |ti*( is at Spetei, carried on imor-liki drifts running 
through from the floor to the ceiling. 

A completely JUfcrem -ivstcm is that developed in Poitou. Herr ahlc£ are narrow and 
as rail as the naves, Thar is there are no galleries and no clerestories. This system, coded 
with a German term that nf the hall churdt, makes buildings dark and gaunt, but 
impressively single -minded-looking. I he most impressive ot all is St Savin, where 
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nave Jiid imta m LfivcixJ hy pjr^lld tumid-vault* ind iqurattxl by an jrcjdr nf 
very talk, very plaiji circuit fik-r> i Kimeivltai array- 'Hie tiait is a* Iftffi 

the i - ih ccotury, dial is bier Ajan those west English diincbes which also 1 avnured 

pircadt* with tail, massive circular pitr* i lewkeslaury 101*7, GUiiHi-pfer* etc. ■ It i> it 
most Lmpmsfvc motif, ami one would like v* be .ibk- to tlcierimriL- its ortgrri. 
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f inally there is one more important french regional school, again quite different front 
•ill others that of Aqu.itnine with ArtgouEcme and Ferlgtteux as its centres. They pre¬ 
ferred a isle less churches - niily occasional! v are there uinIcs of nave height consisting 
nf several domed hays, with or withont transept, with or without apse, with or without 
radiating chapels (hut never with .in ambulatory). The grave majestj tit their domes 
is unparalleled. 'Hie centralizing tendency which is apparent wherever domes are 
used culminates at St Front in Perigneux, where during the second gunner of the tub 
century the decision was taken to create a purely central building - u great rarity ill 
the High Middle Ages -by leaving without the western bay of its tuve an Aquitanian 
atslclest church which had already its transepts. Thus » Cl reck cross resulted, with a 
square for the centre and four squares for the arms, f-'ach square has in its mm short 
arms again and is covered by a vast dome. The interim,’ ( Uir dir lv tenor is badly 
restored) is the classic expression of Romanesque clarity and ilettruiiiniiniTi." There 
is no sculptural decoration anywhere except for some a reading along the walls, the 
svsiLm goes hack to Justinian. It vus created lor his mausoleum, the ^lunch oi the 
Holy Apostles, of which nothing remains. From then rt was rjken over by the 
Venetians when they began to rebuild St MarkV in 1 (Jj, Whether the inspiration for 
Perigucux tame from Ilyzajitmm tir Venice cannot be said. Fbc impression inside 
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Sf Mark's is certain!} utterly different from that of l^ngta-u*. Venice, the most 
oriental and most romantic of European cities, and the most powerful centre of trade 
with the Kasr, had endowed her grandest church with all the magic of the Orient, 
mosaics, luxuriant capital*, arcades to separate centres from ami',, and con resiled 
spatial relations m the sense which wc have seen at Ravenna At Perigueux it is 
Stripped of all that suspicious glamour and appear, pure and sheer, great for its 
ardiitecturuf nobility and none other. St Mark’s fselungs to Eastern, Petigueux to 
Western architecture*. There is even something strikingly Roman in the bareness of 
Perigueus No wonder that the ground plan was re-invented in almost identical form 
by the Italians of the* Renaissance. 
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So much i or Fruttce. < icmuny could not do better than develop the theme set at Hi Idee* 
hi-im 1 and tie cathedrals and monastery churchesof the central Rhineland, notably Spei- 
er T Mainz, Worms, and L.iach, make a splendid display oi toners over rhvii crossings 
and staircase tisvra, of double transepts and double charnels in an unending variety of 
proportion and detail. The second main school of German Romanesque architecture 
is that of Cologne. Of rlic reason school something has already beet! said - the others 
arc more provincial. Cologne.before 104c, possessed an unrivalled number 0/ duirehes 
dating bade 10 the loth, nth, uth. and early 13th centuries. Their loss is one of ihe 
most grievous casualties or the war. Their hall-mark \ since M Mary-in-Capitol} is a 
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tvsnlmeh centralizing scheme for the east ends, a scheme m which both transepts and 
the chancel end in identical apses. The exteriors were as gltirinu* and varied as any 
higher up the Rhine. 


North Italy has one church uf the same type: S, Fedele at Como. Some have tried to 
construct a dependence c»Jf Cologne on Coma line it is now certain that tJ there is any 
relation it must have operated the other way. In other respects the cimnetmns be¬ 
tween l.umlnmh and the Rhine are Mill controversial NoEiodv can Jem them; hut 

- I 

priority in types artd motifs can never he established beyond doubt. Tlie most likely 
answer to the quiAtiun i* that iking the routes fir the imperial campaign* into Irdv 
there was a tortrinutms give and take of ideas, and workmen. Prohahly Saxony and the 
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[{hint were leading to the end of the i ith century, and North Italy in the izih. At 
the time gang* .it Lombard mason* must have travelled far ami wide, jusi js they did 
again in the Baroque. We Hud their traces in Alsace as well a* in Sweden, anil one man 
from Cumo appears in Havana in 111 j. The leitmotiv of this Lombardo-Rhenish style 
is the dwarf-gallery, that is the decoration of walls, ami espciidly those « apses, high 
up under ihc eaves with link arched colonnades. 

In her ground plans North Italy was less enterprising. S<*me ut rile m*^T famous 
churches have mu even a projecting transept, rh.u is. ireep close to Marly Christian ira- 













ditions. Hi is applies. (-'or instance, to the cathedral of Modena and S, Ami mu* to in 
Milam S. Amhmgin is the most impressive or" them all, with its atrium anti its austere 
front, its low squat nave, its massive piers, iis wide domed cross-vaults, and its broad 
primitive ribs ion these see page S5I. Generally speaking the interior characteristics qf 
these Lombard cathedrals arc cross-vaults or rib-van Its. galleries in the aisles, poly¬ 
gonal domes over the crossings, their outside characteristics isolated towers round or 
square in plan, and those miniature a readings already referred to. The extreme cast of 
such decorative arcading is the ironr and the leaning tower of the cathedral oj Pisa m 
Tfc$eatw. both of the 1 jth. century. 
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Visa ;*mkcs one altogether is oi rather .m alien character - < Iriental mute dun I'uscsin. 
Similar U alien is the >tyk of Yentev wnh it> fly/antine and *«f Sicily with ii> Arab 
connexions* lb see the kalian Romantrstjnc at its most kalian* that is at its most purely 
Tuscan, one half to look to Midi Imihlings ns- S. Miniatn il Monte in Florence* which, 
in spite of its early date t its ground fi wit may even be contemporary with the transept 
of Winchester), possesses a tldkacy ol rre&ttfn-'m, a civilized restraint in sculptural 
decoration, jtid -i susceptibility' i«i the ^pinr nf \miquity unparalleled jitywhere in 
the North - a ilrst synthesis of Tuscan imctlect and greet with .Roman simplicity 
and poise 
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This romatmA is something JWdimwntaUyJiiffromthe quoting of Roman words 
or parages in the Romanesque style nt Burgundy and Provence tn which reference 
has already been made. Here the individual Romm motif was welcomed as part nf an 
indigenous flrtdeivouF towards stronger and richer relief. The Corinthian capitals* the 
luxuriant rosettes, and the fluted pilasters are part of the same movement that created 
once again for the West an an of monumental sculpture. LilVsiz* sculpture had been 
the greatest achievement of Classics! Antiquity. In the days of S. ApolMuare Nuuvo it 
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huil all hut disappeared. There is m. large-scale Carolitigisin figure sculpture either. 
Only i luring the 11 ill century, when the pi as tie sense returned to church architecture, 
it reappeared, and only at it' end and in the i:th century, at Mnissac, as Vuitm, at 
V&celay. at St Giltcs did it begin to produce work of an aesthetic standard c^ual to 
that of the buildings dicmselvcs. 
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The Early and Classic Gothic Style 

C [ 150-CL 1 150 


Is 1140 the foundation stone was laul for the net* choirof Si Denis Abbey QClLr ^ r,s ‘ 

It was consecrated in 1144* Abbot Silver, the mlglitv counsellor of two kings of 
France, wm ihc soul of the enterprise. There are lew buildings in Kerupt so revolu¬ 
tionary in their conception and so rapid and unhesitating in their execution. Four 
yean* was an exceptionally short time in rhe irth century far rebuilding the chon of 
.1 lante abbey church. Whoever designed the choir of St Denis, ‘tie can safely say. 
invented the Gothic style, although Gothic tenures had existed before, scattered 
here and there, and, in the centre of France, the provinces around St Denis even de¬ 
veloped v;irh a certain consistency. 

The tcaturcs v. hich make up rhe Gothic style are well enough known, ton ^vll in 
fact, because most people forget that a style is rot m aggregate of features, but an 
integrai whole. Still, it may be just as well to recapitulate them and re-examine their 
meaning. They arc the pointed arch, the Hying buttress, and the fib-vault- Not one of 
them is a Gothic invention. Pointed arches appear occasionally in Romanesque 
churches, c. g- in Burgundy and Prttvoiee, and at Durham, fly ing buttresses were 
common in several parts of France and also used at Durham. They are nm usually 
realized as such, because they were kept underneath the roofs. Of the ribs of Durham 
and North Italy something has been said in the previous chapter. VVlut the Gothic 
srvk brought to these motifs was their combination for j new aesthetic purpose. Tins 
purpose was to enliven inen masses of masonry, to quicken spatial motion, to reduce 
a building to a seeming system of innervated Titus of action. These aesthetic advan¬ 
tages, arc infinitely more Significant for an understanding of the Gothic style than 
whatever technical advantages the use of ribs, flying buttresses, and pointed arches 
may have meant. Such technical advantages w ere nut absent, alt hough they have been 
%'iistlv overestimated by Vhitlcr-k-Due and hb innumerable followers. 

The technical advantages are Threefold. First of alt a uinnd-wraJt presses down on the 
whole of rhe walls on which it rests. The groin-vaults of Romanesque Germany or 
Vezday pressed down on only four points. Rut Romanesque groin-van Its require 
square bays to he cunsrmcted satisfactorily. If you try to build a Romanesque, dm is an 
essentially round-arched, groin-vault over an oblong bay, you will have to use arches 


O i three distinct dhmeters* over the long and short side of the rectangle and across the 
diagonal. Onl\ one nf the three can he semicircular; the others mu$i he stilted or 
depressed. If the transverse arch, thai is the mmr visible one, is made semicircular, 
then the diagonal he comes depressed, and depressed arches are structurally dangers jlls, 
because obviously the safety nf an arch increases the closer its thrust approached the 
vertical, and decrease* the nearer the horizontal its thrust. Complete verticalitr would 
result in complete safety, complete horizontal ti) would hurst the two walls apart at 
once. 

Fhe pointed arch enables the designer to get nearer the desired vertkiduy than the 
ScmicircuLirp and in addition to construct vaults over bays other than square. Instead 
of stilting and depression there will now simply be three different degrees of pointing. 
The rectangular bay is useful for .mother reason as well In .1 square hay the four 
points of support are far from each other, and as ihev arc the points on to which the 
whole weight of the vault is conducted, they carry a disproportionately great respon¬ 
sibility in securing the stability of the building. With oh long hays you can double rht 
number of the supports and thus halve ihc share of each in holding the building. 
Moreover, the oblong Gothic vault was constructed with ribs 1:0 strengthen the 
groins, and that also was technically advantageous. lur a lunnd-vault or * Romanes¬ 
que groin-vault needs a wooden centering undemeadi its whole length ami width to 
build it up* In the ease ot rib-vaults a centering 35 erected only strong enough to 
support the transverse archer und diagonal ribs until iheir mmtar has srti ("he ctl!> 
between the trims verse arches and ribs can then be filled in with the help of a light, 
movable; hanging centering tie vice p a ro-edted rmv r The saving in rimher is evident* 
Whether the ribs atso kept the cells independent of one another, even after the vault 
had been completed, anti actually reduced the cells to the nature of membranes, re 
mains doubtful. ITiere are cases where after shelling nr bombing ribs have remained 
intact while cells have come d«wn* but there are others ah-n where quite dt-arly vaults 
have ■'tomS although purts ot their ribs have JjITcn out. Sn h can be regarded js certain 
thiir the primary object of the Gothic vmU was In appearance of immaterial tightness 
rather than any actual lightness that ri once again an aesthetic rather than a material 
consideration. 

The various technical jnd * mral innovations appeared for the first time combined into 
a Gothic system at Denis, Rih-vimhs cover the varying shapes of bays, buitrr^o 
replace die massive walls between the radiating chapels which now form a continuous 
wavy fringe to the ambulatory. Their side walls have disappeared entire! v, It ir were 
mi for the five-ribbed vaults, one would fee) as if walking through .1 second, outer 
ambuLatory,, itfi exceedingly shallow' chapels. Hie effect inside the church Ls one oj 
lightness ot air circulating freely* of supple curves and energetic concentration. No 
longer is part dem nns natively separated ironi part, The transept* recent excavations 
have show r» + seas not intended to project beyond the nave anti chancel walk as ji h^d 
always done until then, Articulation remains hut ii b n far more sophisticated irttcu- 
lotion. Who wa* the great genius to conceive this: W*s It Abbot Sugcr himtelf, who 
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vt proudly u rote .i little book about the building and consecration of hit church* 
Hardly; for the (dothii’. as against the Romanesque style, is so essentially based on a 
cooperation between artist ami engineer, and .1 synthesis of aesthetic and technical 
qualities, that only a man of profound structural knowledge can have invented such 
a system. We are here ar the beginning of a specialization that has gone on splitting 
up our activities into smaller and smaller competencies, until to-day the parmn is not 
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jti ArcluTct ip the ar%:Iuwct nut si Inn liter. the builder not j mason* ter alone such distinc¬ 
tions as thine between the quantity tfirveynr, the heating engineer* the air-condition 
ing engineer, the fleetrtea] irmJIaiion expert, and the taJliutum expert. 
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The new type? oi architect to whom St Denk and the later Trench and English cathe¬ 
drals imiit be ascribed is the master craftsman as a recognized .mist, Creative inaste; 
craftsmen had of course existed Lteforc, and probably always designed most of what 
w as built. Hut their status now began to change. It was a very gradual development. 
Jsuger in his book does not say one word about the architect of St Denis, nor in fact 
about the designer of the church as such. It seems curious; surely he must have known 
very well what a daring work he had put up. lb explain his silence one must remember 
the often-({noted and often-misunderstood anonymity of the Middle Ages. It does not 
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my tin of i nurse that cathedrals grew like dm, They iveft nil designed 1 h someone, 
Bui in the earlier medieval centuries the names Of these men. immortal as chcir work 
seemed, did not count. They were comcnr to be workmen working for a cause grearer 
than their own fame. How ever, d u ring the isrh and above all* the t jih centuries the 
^e I i-confidence of the individual grew, and personality came to be appreciated. The 
names of the architects oi Rheims and Ambu cathedrals were recorded in a curious 
w ay tin ihe pavement of the ruvi^ A preacher complained that mazier-masons got 
higher wages than other? h\ ft imply going about with their staffs in their hands and 
giving orders, and ■ he adds - “nihil laboranri. A century after this the King of France 
was godfather to the son or one of these men and made him » considerable present in 
gold to enable him to study at j university. But tw o hundred years had to elapse alter 
the time o i huger to make such intimacy possible. 

One of the earliest cases in which we can form a live impression of the personality of 
one of the i^reat master-masons of rhe early Gnrhic style is rhat of William of Sens, 
architect to the choir of Canterbury CiUheJraJ - a work a> revolutionary in England 
as St Denis was in France, \ fire had destroyed the old choir in 11:4, as we are told 
by Gervase. the chronicler of the cathedral, who had himself lived tlm igh the events 
he relates There wasgreat despair .unongrhe brethren, until sifter a while they began 
to consult 'by what method the mined church might be repaired! Architects, both 
French and English, were assembled: but they disagreed. Some suggested repair, while 
others insisted that the whole church must he taken down, if [he monks wished m 
dwell in safety, lliis overwhelmed them with grief. Among the architects there was 
one, Wiliam of Sens, a man of great abilities and a most ingenious workman in wood 
and stone. Dismissing the rest, they chose him for the undertaking Anil he, residing 
many davs with the monks and carefully surveying the burnt walls _ did yet for 
some time conceal what he found necessary ro dn t jest the truth should kill us in our 
hopelessness, Bui he went on preparing all things that were necessary, either himself 
r*r by the agency of others, And when he in und that the monks began to be somewhat 
comforted, he confessed ihnt the damaged pillars and all that they supported must 
he destroyed, it iftv monks wished to have a safe and excellent building. It length 
thev agreed . T . to take down the filmed choir. Attention was given to procure stones 
from abroad. He made the most ingenious machines for loading and unloading ships, 
and for drawing the mortar and stone*. He delivered also to the masons models (cm- 
out wooden icmplatesi tor cutting the scones.../ Then the chronicler tells us exactly 
what during each of the following four years was don t* Ar the beginning of the fifth 
year, however, William, while on the scaffolding, fell down to the ground from a 
height of fifty feet- He was badly hurt and had to ^entrust the completion af rhe work 
to a certain ingenious monk who was overseer of the rough masrms.. . / Hue though 
tying in bed, he i^ve orders 4 wh&r w firs? and what last to Ik done.-.. At length, 
finding no benefit from the skill of his surgeons, he wem ra France to die ,n harm . 
and an English successor was appointed/ 1 
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So here we have- die- craftsman. equally skilled in masonry anti engineering work, 
diploma tie with his patrons and appreciated by them, bur never while conducting 
work abroad forgetting the land of his youth. At Sens, wherefrom he emt, a new 
cathedral hail been begun about thirty years before he went over to Canterbury, h 
cathedral with certain features evidently imitated at Canterbury, 

W'c art fortunate in possessing at least one even more complete record of die person- 
alitv and work of a Gothic architect, a notebook, or rather tevtbook. prepared about 
!,, - \jy VUUrd tie flomiccoun. an architect (ram the C.imhrji region of Non hem 
I ranee. This textbook, preserved .tt the National Library in Paris, is an eminently 
personal document. VUbtrd addresses his pupils. Heptfatuses them tuition in masonry 
and carpentry, drawing of architecture and figures, and geometry. Of all this die 
liuuk contains examples, drawn and briefly described. Ii is invaluable as a source of 
information on ihc methods and attitude of the ijth century. Villird, although an 
architect, draws a Crucifixion, a Madonna, and figures of the sleeping disciples as they 
were represented in the scene on the Mount of Olives, all these evidently for stone 
carvers to work from. He also drew figures of Pride and Humility, the Church 
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Triumphant and the Wheel ul i-iniune. But there arc worldly scenes, too. wrestlers, 
men on horseback, a king with his retinue, l "hen there arc many animals. some sur¬ 
prisingly realistic > others quite taniaMjc. 'Hii-rc are simple geometrical schemes for 
drawing human heath am! animals. I it records parts of buildings, the ground plans ol 
church choirs, a tower iA Latin LaThcdr.il Hie says: 1 have been m many countries, as 
you can see i'mm this hm>k, but l ha ve never seen such .another tower'h windows Jrfnn 
the choir of Rbcims (he says: l was on my way to Hungary, when f drew this 
because ! like d it bear *. i*ftd a row window at Laimrmt He traces a labyrinth, and 
draws foliage. Hi- design* a loJutcd end lor a choir sndl .nul a lectern with ilirev 
evangelists, lie has diagrams of mouldings and of timber eonstrtictiort. iTt- adds 
proudly a good many pieces »i machinm, >i sawmill, a device oir lifting heavy 
weights, and nkt> sttch automata as a lectern eagle chat turns it* head, or a hequable 
metal orb For s bishop tr> hold in his hand. Hr even nines n recipe for qetimg rid of 
superfluous hair. 

Sudt w^s the range oJ knowledge and experience id the men whe* built the great 
Gothic cathedrals, They were invited abroad as the bringerb of ihe new Gothic stvie. 
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and ive have j record uf njS from Germany (Wimpfcn) telling as of 3 prior who 
called in a ma&on most experienced in the art of .irdmeciure and whn hid come re¬ 
cently from Paris imn iu t dr villa Pamitmi vcn±'r&t\\ 1ft was (old by ihe prior to 
build ihe church 'more T raneigcno' of ashlar stone. We ran tie sore that such Travel¬ 
ling masons kepr their eyes open, and noted buildings, sculpture** ami printing* with 
rhe same eagerness. They knew us much uf the carving of figures and m-mmem* us u[ 
building construction, although their drawing technique was still elementary, 

St Denis must owe irs novelty to u master-mas on of this calibtt And mam a bishop 
and architect burned with sittibtthm eo vmulau Suger anti Se Denis. Ihtivc&n * 14- 
*mJ i :i new cathedrals were begun on an ever-growing scale at Sens, Nuvuil SceiJis. 
and then Paris 4 Notre l>ume, r. iiflj feqq,), Latin ir, i i yt seqq.) P Clurttes (r I r vS 
scqqj, Rhcims h = m seqq, t. \micuv < i s«jq.. >. and Beam iis < 114- scqq.'i. These 
arc by no meins all. there are rmtn moit all over trance. Wir must. Imwevtr, litre 
coniine ourselves 10 3 brief analysis til the main development in the lie de Prance 
and the surrounding regions, which just then he came the ventre or a national French 
kingdom, It b a development as comment and as concise as that of the Greek temple. 
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OJ Si Denis ivt- possess <mJy the cliuir .mJ. icry restored, the west 1 mnt. This b fit 
die two-to wet type ol tiacn whtch now became At n^ut'ur for North Frafe-h tarhe~ 
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tirals, but, againsE Caen, enriched by .t si iU round-he ailed triple portal. Charm-* 
fullmved Si Denis ai once. Of the cathedral of about 114* only the west portals 
remain. ElonrmsJy vigorous, alert, and human in their sculpture, as against the rot 
I,f Prance, We can guess what the naves of St Denis and Chartres were like from 
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remaining indications pi St Penis and :n»m the exactly eonUmputiry earhediaJ oi 
Sens. They had galleries just like the Romanesque churches tii Nurmandy which 
must have been more inspiring to the earliest < bnhic masons of 1 ranee than any 
utjicts. I in-earliest Gothic elevation then was ihrec-ciureyed, "i arcade. gallery, and 
elertstorv, and uudoubt there were rib-vaults. \i Nbytm about tifteunyears later, an 
important innovation appeared. The walls are enriched try a triforium, t. c. a low 
wall-passage. between gallon and clerestory This division n \ the wall inlu Imtr fcOtie* 
instead of three does away with much that had remained inert bet ore. Hie arcades 
luive alternating supports, composite piers as major and found nuts as minor divisions. 
In accordance with this tin- vaults are svxpartite os they had (teen in some Norman 
and Romanesque churches That means that between two i runs verse arches rtbs nm 
across diagonally from composite to composite pier, while the shafts on the round 
piers are followed up l>> subsidiary ribs parallel with the Transverse arches and 
meeting the diagonal ribs in the centre of the v. hole hay. The effect is more lively 
than we know in the Romanesque style. 

However, the architects of the two cathedrals immediately following must haw fell 
fhfil in the walls, piers, and cjtilts of Noyon there was still too much left of Ro 
manes que weight and stability. The alternating supports and sex partite vaults espe¬ 
cially produced squirt, ihit is static, hays. So * 1 1 son, after some experimenting with 
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alternating supports, all the piers are circular, although on tin upper floor* an 
alternation between groups of five ami of three thin shafts rising from the circular 
piers is still preserved, and there die Still sevpartitc vaults, ["he many (hm sha fi¬ 
rings, or annulets, round the shafts also still emphasize the horizontal, Ail the sum. 
m walking along the nave the halting at every major support is avoided. That nis 
it decisive step to take. Notre Dame in Paris goes yet one step further The shafts on 
the circular piers arc no lunger Jiilcreimated, and the shaft-rings ire left out. Ihn the 
wall w as still, it seems, originally in four stages, with gallerv and then, instead of 
the informal, a row of circular windows below th'isc of the clerestory, However, 
the proportions have now changed sufficiently to show what Tendency lac kTitrid 
these gradual modifications. The gallery arcades have coupled openings in the choir - 
as was the Norman tradition - hut trebled* that is much slimmer, openings in the 
slightly Liter nave, and the separating colonnettes arc exceedingly slender. 



Still more daring than the elevation of Notre Dame is its ground plan. Already it 
Sens and N'nyw .1 slightly centralizing tendency can he noted: at Sens bv a lengthen¬ 
ing of the chancel between transept and ambulatory, at Nnymt In semicircular 
endings of the transepts to the north and south. Now in Paris the architect has placed 
his transept almost exactly half-way between the two west towers and the cast end. 
i hr has adopted the most ambitious plan for nave and chancel, the one with double 
aisles, familiar from Old St Peter's in Rome as well as from Cluny. Hit transepts 
project very 1 little beyond the outer aisles, and there were origin,iltv no radiating 
chapels at all, The present ones, as well as the present chapels between the buttresses 
of nave and chancel, are a later addition. 'Hie resulting spatial rhvthm is much 
smoother than that of Romanesque cathedrals or of Nnvon. Jr is no longer split 
into numerous units which one has to add up mentally, as it were, to summarize the 
spatial totality, but concentrated in a few, in fact three, seCtlbqS: west, centre, east. 

Hie transept acts as the rent re of the balance. The facade and the double ambulators 
round the apse are the two scales. Within ihc rhyrhm the evenness of the narrowly 
spaced arcade columns is most important. It leads you on towards the altar as fordidv 
as did the columns of Early Christian basilicas. 
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I fit rnnvniTU’fit which had grnwn from St Dents in Voyon und l ruin Nciyon tti l J arij 
reached maturity in the cathedrals designed from the end of the urh cenrtiry 
onwards. Early Gothic dumped into High Gothic. Chartres was rebuilt after a fire in 
1194. J 'he new choir ;inJ nave at last do away w ith the sexpartite vault and return 
to vaults with only ilugurml ribs. But whereas the Romanesque rib-vaults were 
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placed over square or squarish bays, the bays now are roughly half that depth. The 
speed of the eastward drive i> thereby at once doubled. The piers remain circular, 
but they have un each side ,1 circular attached shaft. Toward the tuve this shah 
reaches right op to where rhe vault staits (as the shafts of’JumiL-ges and Winche ster 
had already dune). So the isolation of flic circular column is overcome, Notbint; at 
arcade level stops the vertical push. And the wide and Tall gallery has disappeared, 
There is now onlv a Uav tril'orium. dividim; the tall arcades from the tall clvrcstorv 
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windows- These tiifinvatioius coristinrte the High Gothic style, rhe plan is less rad km! 
than ihat <j i Paris, I'Ut 1m the transept also mid-way tolwvcn rhe wiisi front 4ml 
rhe choir end. 

Once Chartres had introduced the new type of piers, the three-store ved elevation, 
and The simplified vaulting Rbdms* Amiens, and Beauvais did nothing more dun 
perfect i 9 and earn it to the boldest .ind most thrilling extremes. As in the plans so 
in the interiors a balance is achieved no doubt - but nut the happy, seemingly effort¬ 
less and indestructible balance of ihe (i reeks. High Cor hie balance ts a balance of 
two tapnlJy vehement drives towards two opposite directions. Ones first impression 
is of breath taking height- Vi S*ms die relation between width and height of nave 
had Iwcn only 111.4+ st Noyoct 1 :i, at Chartres i:iA n in i^ris 1:1.75* tn Amiens it 
has become amt in Heau*ai* 5r 1:3*4- The absolute height at Nuytm had been 
approximately feet* In Paris it iy. 11 y feet, m Khcim* in Amiens 140, ami m 
Beanvab 157 ["he drive upward is just as forcible as, Mr, owing: to the slenderness 
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<>l sill members, evtn more lWi.ilili‘ than, was the Jrnt eastward in early Christian 
churches, And the eastward drive has nor In aav means slackened either. The 
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narnnencss til ihe arcades and the uniform shape of the piers do not seem to call 
for even a momentary change of direction. The)' accompany one on one's way, as 
closely set and as rapidly appearing and disappearing as telegraph poles along a 
railway tine. There, is not tune at first to stop and admits ihem. Ycr in pressing 
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forward, file transept halts ns and diverts our iryes to the right and lefr. Here we 
stop, here we endeavour Cor the first time lo take m the whole. In an Marly Christian 
church nothing of this kind was provided, m a Romanesque church *u much of it 
that movement wtur slowly tmm bay to haj. from compartment to compartment. 
At \mienv there h only one such hall, and it cannm be lung, Again nave and Liislcs, 
now of the chancel* close round us. Ltttef ti e do not come to an ultimate rest until 
we hive reached tht -ipse and the ambulatory, gathering with splendid energy the 
parallel -sircurm til' east-bound energy and concentruriiig them in u final sewing 
movement along the narrowly spaced piers tif tine .ipse end the narrow east windows 
up to the giddy heights of the vault ribs and vaulting bosses. 

11 m description is in attempt ut analysing a spatial experience, ignoring of course 
tlic fact that a normal i itfa-cenctiry church-goer would never have been admitted 
to the dialled. What w ill have become evident from it is hmv spectacularly Kh emu. 
.Amiens and [kauvais are the final achievement uf an evolution which bad begun 
I jack m the nth century in Normandy and at Durham And had worked, one after 
another, seemingly small hut very signifies m changes at St Denis. Noyon, Laun« 
P^ris» [ind Chartres. This find achievement o. to say it once more* hit from reposeful 
It possesses the tension of two dominant directions m dimensions, a tension tram- 
formed by a supreme fear of creative energy into :i precarious balance. Once one 
has felt this, one wjll recognize it m cver% detail The psers are slender and erect, 
part of the upward drive. Yet they are round* fion* and shapely, with their exquisite 
realistic foliage. Hie m uidings of the arcades irv sharp and manifold with mlta and 
deep hollows, lugli I|ght5 and black but precise shadows, flic clerestory is all opened 
up into vast sheers of glass. Yet they arc subdivided by vigorously moulded shafts, 
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and by gcometricnJ rettery. ITie imroduetinit of tracery, an invention of the Gothic 
style, is especially idling. Ii« development cun Lh traced from (Junto to Khejms 
and from Ultdms to Amiens. Before Rheirns tracery is just a punching of pattern 
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into the wall, the wall itself remaining intact as & surface. At Rhi-rms, for the first 
rimt, ut find what is called liar iraeery as against place tracery. Hie stress now rests 
mi the lines of ilit pattern, not on the surface of the wall, F.ach two-lighted window 
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is crowned by a circle with j sexJoll n mam enr - repose at the end of forceful action. 
Amiens is an enrichment of RhtJms, with four-lighted windows and three aretes 
instead of one. The same energetic: vitality appears in the vAufc. Each boss signified 
Gothic balance - the firm knotting of four lines of energy, conducted by shafts and 
then by ribs* 
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The exteriors of the Gothic cathedrals nt ihe Liter iztli and the early ijth centum, 
were tn perfect harmony with the interiors - at least in the form in which they 
were planned; for hardly any were executed completely. Few visitors and even few 
students realize that, i mu U the onh one (except fnr Tonmii in Southern Iklgiurn} 
that can give a true idea of what a t rench cathedral was intended to look like. It has 
five tall mwers and was designed to have seven: two on the west from, one sturdier 
one over *he crossing and two on each ol the transept fronts, Chartm w as to have 
eight, RJieims sol This vehement vcrticulism oi the tftecriare. j Gothic humvariiin 
in France, more in keeping with the Rhineland than with the French Romanesque, 
licgao to he questioned only, it seems, after about iijo at Notre Ilame in Paris. 

I lie famous facade of Noire Dune moreover has the tower? straight- topped, hui 
tfi the other cathedrals just mentioned there is every reason to believe that the towers 
were designed to carry spires. The spire is the supreme expression ui rlie havenward 
urge. Tt is a creation til the Gothic mind. Ronmwesque spires an- no more than 
pyramid or conical roofs* The spire over the south tow er of Chartres Cathedral is 
the first in France, that nf Oxford Cathedra! die first in England. How well one can 
understand Villard de HonntcmirL't admiration ol Ihe tower design at Laon. already 
referred to. For Rhefam Cathedral mit mim look at illustraLions v( the facade of the 
long demolished parish church of Si Nit lih in realise w hat a difference spires would 
have made to its appearance. One oi the preserved original draw ings for the front 
of Strasshurg Cathedral (the so-called Design Bj is a ratlfirmatmn. If one tries to 
add in one's ititiuJ the two missing towers at Lion ami spires tn all seven* one w ill 
get near to an ideal ol external Gothic splendour on a par with that of the interiors. 

It has often been said that the dements of which the exteriors are composed* chiefly 
[miiresfics ami flying hurcresscs canopies and piutiacks* are no mure than the Mrue- 
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mrut necessities n< nuke the mystical vxrclsitjf ot the internum possible. Hist is tint 
so; they possess i lasclmtirm or imncitc pattern, mu taniBsiie and irresponsible bur 
conducted by logic which i> indeed sn expression >>i the v,ime high tension as governs 
the tiucrinrs. 
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I bis balance of high tensions is the classic expression of the Western spirit - a* final 
us the temple of the 5th century b.v. w as of that of die Greek spirit. Then it was 
rest ami blissful harmony, now it k activity, only just for erne moment held 111 
suspense. And it requires concentrated effort to master the contrasts and partake nf 
die balance. Like a Bach fu^uc, a tinrhi*. cathedral demands nil out emotional and 
intellectual powers. Now ue rind mirsekes lost m the mystical rttby azure glow 
of iramluccTU trained glass, iind now called back to alert attention by the precis* 
ccujrn- mi' dun yet adequately strong lines. Wlur is rhe secret of riiest vast temples? 
Is it m their miniculmis interiors with vast stone vaults at an immense height, walls 
all of glass, ami arcades much coo >lim and tall to carry them? The Greek architect 
achieved a harmony of load and support convincing At once and for ever; die Gothic 
architect* far bolder construction;! 11 v . with his Western sold of the eternal explorer 
and inventor* always lured by the amried, amis at a contrast between an interior all 
spirit and an exterior ill intellect. For inside the cathedral we ciinnoi and are not 
meant to understand the law governing the whole. Outside vve lire laced with j 
trank exposition of the complicated structural mechanism. Hie dying buttresses and 
burr reuses, though by no means without the fascination of intricate pat tern, will 
chiefly appeal to reason* conveying j sensation similar to thai nl the theatre-goer 
looking ax the stage apparatus behind rhe scenes. 


One need hardly pohu out in so many nurds Iibw exactly die Gothic cathedral 
re-echoes in all this the achievements of Western thought in the 1 jth century. the 
achievements, i.c.,of classic scholasncisnv Scholasticism is ihe name for the character- 
btteallv medieval blend of divinity ami philosophy. It grew up w ith the Rtimanesqur 
style, the centimes before the nth having m the mum not done more than simplify, 
regroup, and, here and there, modify the doctrines of die fathers of die Church and 
the philosophers and poets of Rome During the util century, when the Gothic styir 
w as created ami spread, scholasticism developed imo something just as lofty and at 
rhe same rime just as intricate as the new lathedratis. The linn half of rhe 13th 
century saw the appearance of the compendia of all worldly -ind sacred knowledge, 
St Thomas Aquinas's StiTtmUh and rhe works of Uhett the Great and St Eomaventura. 
thtSptculam Vinccnr of Beauvais, and in poetry Wolfram von Rscbenbachs Pursifai 
One af these encyclopedic tonus, the Dt Proprtctaiihus Fierum by the English 
Dominican Bartholomaetas \nglicus* written about 1240, begins with a chapter on 
the essence* unity* and the three persons of God- The next chapter deals with tin 
an gets, the third with Man. his soul amt senses. There follow 11 chapters im the dements 
and temperament*., on .iinitfimy and physidisgy. *m the -\gts nf Man, on food, sleep, 
ami idmfl.tr physical needs, on diseases, on sun, muon, stars, and zodiac, on rime and 
its divisions* on matter, lire- air. water* on the birds of rhe am the fishes of the water* 
the beasts of ihr land, un geography, on miner.ib, itrcc colours, took. Vincent nl 
Beauvais, who writes about l :; >, divides hk work into die Mirrors nf Nature, of 
Doctrine* and of History. And just as the Mirror of Nature suns Irani God and 
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Creation, $o the Mirror of History starts from the Fall of Matt* arid leads up to rhe 
Last Judgement. The cathedral wa$- beside? being a strictly architectural monument 
*>f the spirit of in ape another another an encyclopedia carved 

in stone. The Virgin stood at the centre post of the centre portals of Rhdms Cathe¬ 
dral Figure were placed into the jambs oi this portal representing such scenes os 
the Annunciation, I he Visitation, the Presentation, High up in the gables of the three 
portals appear the Crucifixion, the Coronation of the Virgin, and the Last judgement. 
But there ate also in the Gothic cathedra Is the lives of Christ, the Virgin. and taints 
told in the stained glass of the windows, anti, spread over the plinths, the jambs, 
the voussoirs* ami up against the buttresses, saints with the attributes by which thee 
are recognized St Peter with the key T St Nicholas with the three golden ballsy 
St Barbara with the Lower. Si Margaret with the dragon - ,ind scenes and figures 
from the Old Testament, the Creation of Man, Jonah with the While, nr A li ra ham 
and Mekhisedek, and the Roman Sibyls who had foretold, it was believed, the corning 
of Christ, and the Wise and the Foolish Virgins, and the Seven Liberal Arts, and ihe 
months of the vtar with their occupations - the grafting of trees, sheep -shearing, 
hurvesring, pig-slaughtering - and the signs of the zodiac, and the dements. "Hie 
profane and the sacred - .1 compendium of knowledge; hui everything, ns St Thomas 
puis it, ‘ordered tow ards 1 iOl 3 ‘. I or Jonah is represented, not because he comes ujto 
the Old Testament, but because hb three days inside the whale represent the resur¬ 
rection of Christ, ^ Mtlchhedck offering bread ami wim 10 Abraham represented 
the Last Supper. To tile medieval mind everything was a symbol. T he meaning that 
mattered by behind the outward appearance The simile of the two swords, the 
emperor's ami the pope's, was j symbolic expression of political theories* To 
Guiliclmue Ihirandus the cruciform church represented the Cross* and the weather¬ 
cock on the spire the preacher who rouses the sleeping fmm the night of sin, The 
mortar, he says* consists *>f lime, that i* Jove, suui. that is earthly roil which Urn- 
has taken upon itself, and water, uniting heavenly love and our earthly world 

All this one must keep in mind (■» realize how alien this world is 10 f>itr>, dc^piti, all 
our emlmsiasm for the cathedrals ami 1I1eir sculptures. \\\- are liable tu a reaction in 
these vast halU which b far too romantic, nebulous, sentimentah whereas to the 
citric trf ihe ijth century 1 very thing was probably 1 udd. Lucid. Imt transcendental 
That is die antagonism which depots us m our jge of agnosticism. In the ijjfli 
cenmrv the bishop and rhe monk* rhe knight and the craftsman believed firmiv 
though each in *h c measure of his uipacin - that nothing exists in die world which 
Joes not come 1 ram God* and derive us sense and side interest from its Jivme 
meaning* Hie medieval conception 01 rrutli um> fundamentally different from ours. 
Truth was nm wliai can he proved, hut what conformed t» an accepted rm-heiun 
Research was nut conducted to find truth, hut m penetrate more deeply into a pit- 
established troth. Hence authnmies meant more to the medieval scholar than to 
anyone now* and hence also dit faith of the medk-val artist in the 'exemplar 1 . I he 
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example to be copied. Neither originality nor the study of Nature counted for much.. 
F-vcn Villard dc Etunnccourt copied in nine om of ten of his pages Innovations came 
by degrees and much less dclilieraidy than we can imagine. 

Yet the Gothic style surely was a deliberate innov ation anti the work of strong and 
self-confident personalities. Its forms allow u.% tr> assume that, oud we hind in fact 
within scholasiimm, ja ihe chief innovation of The 15th century, a market! departure 
front the purely transcendental attitude of the Romanesque and earlier centuries. 
St Peter Dam i art i, in the first half of the iith century, had said: 1 Hie world is so 
filthy with vices that any holy mind Ls befouled hy even ihinktng of «/ Nnu Vincent 
of Beauvais exclaims: Tlciw Lfreai is even the humbled lieautv o! this world! 1 .un 
moved with spiritual sweetness towards the Creator and Ruler of ilus world, when 
I behold the magnitude and beauty and jwrmaitence id His creation/ \nd beautv 
according to St Thomas Aquinas fur a dose follower td his phihjsophv) 'consists 
of u certain consonance of diverging dements'. 

But it is never - not yvi - the beauty 01 the world as such ihat is praised. It is the 
Ucaiiry tif GiidV creation. \\V can enjoy it u liote-heartcdly; for God 1 limself Vcjoicra 
in all things, because everyone is in actual 1 £rcement with His Being 1 (Sc 1 hom-isL 
Thus scnne-carvers could now portray die loveliest leaves, 1 her thorn, file oak, tlu- 
maple, the vine. When St Peter Damiani wrote, ornament was abstract or severely 
stylized, Now youthful life pulses in it, as 11 pulses in shafts and ribs. But the orna¬ 
ment of the i |th century is, even at its most naturalistic, neither petty nor pedantic, 
ft h stiB subordinate, never forward, always ministering to a greater cause, that 
of religious architecture. 

Yet it Mould not have been possible at an earlier age than that of St Francis's song 
to Brother Sun and Sister I'.arth and Brmlicr Wind, than that of the dofer jo'/ 7 imrjQ\ 
and the French epics or chivalry. The earliest monastic orders had lived in the 
sec In si on of their cloisters; the new order-, of the 1 jth ccmury. the Dominicans und 
Franciscans, had their monasteries m tuwti* ;md preached to the burghers. The first 
Crusader had been called up re> liberate the Holy Laud, the fourth, the one of 1301, 
was deflected hv tlu Venetians cn 1 mutant iiviplti which thev needed for the benefit 
of their commerce. But soil in tht iifth there was in flic person of the French Ring 
Louis TX. St Louis, a true Christian knight* a hero m whom the ideals of religion 
and chivalry burned with equal .odour. Wolfram's Pnrtifat is the greater cpir of 
the 1 jth century. Here Jt the moment when Ilhams Cathedral was begun, the voting 
knight ts taught to keep his soul pledged m God, without losing his hold on the 
world 1 - And he is taught thut in joy and in grief right measure’ should always be 
his guide. That sounds like the Creek Nothing in u* eras', but it t* not. It is just as 
in architecture* a balance gained as the idrimm- prize by him who indefatigable 
striven for his redemptiran, a noble and upright ideal lynrthy of the gran cathedrals 
and the superb scufptum ni their porials. At Chartres, under the name of Si Theo¬ 
dore* one can sec him, the knight of the Partial virtues, standing m the porch of 
the south transept* ami at Khdms, an unknown king, under a amnpv a\ otic of 
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live buttresses. am] tin horseback at Bamberg, anJ again with the most beautiful 
young women that Western sculptors ever carved, women both vigorous anti 
maidenly, around the choir of Naum burg cathedral 

In England the emissaries of Henry VIII and of Cromwell have destroyed the 
majority of what there was of cathedral sculpture. A few pieces that arc left, such as 
a headless figure at Winchester, art of the same character and quality as tjth-ecntury 
sculpture in France. But neither the facade ol Wells nor the surviving statues ,ir 
Lincoln and Westminster are up to the standards at Chartres and Kheims. The English 
are ntii a sculjuui.il net. Their architecture, hotvever, the style which they evolved, 
is just as exquisite as that ol the f rench cathedrals, and at the same Time typically 
English, known under the name of Early English, 



Originally it came from France, as did the Gothic style in all countries. Hie Cister¬ 
cians. the new reformed order of the r ith century, to which St Bernard be longed, 
favoured it. Cistercian houses in England were among the first to use pointed arches. 
Into cathedral architecture it was introduced by William of Sens at Canterbury. 
Details there are French in character. What is T however, unusual in France is the 
duplicating of the transepts as we find it ut Canterbury and rhen at Lincoln. Wells, 
Salisbury, and many more cathedrals. It is not a feature invented in England. Ciimy, 
the centre of the most influential Benedictine order before the foundation of the 
Onetdinv, had it - not, however, in the shape of the church in the Toth century, 
but as it was rebuilt m the late nth century. The faci that this duplication remained 
solitary in France bin became so popular in England is eminently characteristic of 
the different approach to architecture in the two countries. The Gothic style in 
France, as ve have seen, tends all to spatial concern rat inn. The Early English mde 
lacks that quality. A cathedral such as Salisbury, with its square east end and its 
square double transepts, is still the sum. js ii were, of added units, compartment 
joined to compartment. Looking at, say, Lincoln and then -it Khciins, this ditferenct 
comes out most eloquently. Kheims seems vigorously pulled together, Lincoln com¬ 
fortably spread out. The same contrast can In- found in the west facades, The English 
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nncs arc compurdtively msiL^iilicaiiL Pn refits, jJJtd m dit; mvc* mid developed 
sonmimts into superb pieces nf r independent decorative architecture. serve i* main 
entrance* instead. And when; tIktc irre hilh devekijHi] facades, js sir VVeHs and 
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Lincoln, they have an existence unrelated to the interiors behind, are screens, as it 
were, placed in front of the church proper, and not the logically designed outward 
projection of the inside system, js are French facades, It ha* ln-cu said that this 
seemingly conservative attitude of English architects w as due to the survival of so 
man y lug Nnnnan cathedrals, the inundations and walls nt which were used in the 
rebuilding- Bm this materialistic explanation, like so many nt the same iitnd, does not 
hold good. Salisbury w as g new foundarioit; Hicre was nothing on the sue when the 
first stone was laid in t::o( the same year m which Amiens Cathedral was begun). 
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yet the ground plan is of the same type as Lincoln. The preference fur the ‘additive 
plan must therefore lie accepted as a national peculiarity; and once one has realised 
that, one will recognise its essential similarity to the \ ngio-Sax tm ground plans or 
churches such as Brad ford-ntw\ von. and also its harmony with the snedfiealLv 
national qualities in l arlv LogJish elevations. 

Canterbury cannot unreservedly he called English; Wells and Lincoln are. Wells was 
begun just before nv'. Lincoln in 11v' li one compares the nave «i Lincoln routed 
c. tr 4 o-s<a with that nl Amiens the national contrast is obvious. Yet both cathedrals 
are of rhe aristocratic, youthful yet disciplined, vigorous vet sjracetul spirii of the 
tjth century. The bay* in Lincoln are wide, while they are narrow m Amiens, the 
piers are of comfort aide proportions; no shafts run right through from bottom tn top, 
Those supporting the ribs of the vaults rest on corbels utsi above the capitals of the 
piers - an illogical arrangement 1mm the french pomi he view. Lhc trifni-iu m gufletv 
has broad, low openings and pointed arches, so low* that they seem round 1 * - another 
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inconsistency, j French critic would say, And most curiousol all to anybody ih rnkim; 
in Term* of Amiens or fkdurvdh is rhe i 4uk. f or while the French vsulr is ihc logical 
termination of ills? bay system, the vault of Lini-olit has, hesiffc the r ram verst ribs 
separating Hay from bay, and the lour cross ribs, a ridgc-nb ruiming all iftttJg the 
centre tit the vault parallel to the arcades, and so-called ncrcerons. j.e. ribs spi'mgmi* 
from the same capitals as the truss nits, but leading op to other points atnnti the 
ridge or at right angles to the ridge. Thus the vault itt Lincoln jsstams the shape 
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of i sequence of stir* - mure decorative [hie Jess logical than die French system. 
"Hi cue is in Addition another aspect to such vaults, an aspect even less logical Fur 
while, when one loots ai the Lincoln vaults tin paper, the definition a sequence 
o* *urs is correct, the eye in looting up ar the vaults inside rhe church does not 
interpret them like that Owing partly to the fact Thai the Transverse arches are 
nm more substantial dun tin ribs anil have exactly the same profile, one dues eioi 
tnkt in the pattern as one of bays following each other, hut rather as a pattern of 
spreading palm branches issuing from the capital? m the vaulting shafts Jdi and 
right and meeting ji the ridge. Thus the rhythm of one's progress along the church 
is no longer determined by the bays but by the sponging points, ami what is bav 
below, 11 arcade level is syncopated by the width of half a bay all the way through 
ar vault level. 


In all this, the Early English style appears ihe True representative of a national 
character that seems scarcely changed tu this day, There ip still ihc ymc distrust of 
the consistent and logical and the extreme and uncompromising- Now it has not 
been possible to discover these peculiarly English qualities in Norman architecture, 
and it ts worth menrionmg in this context that just about the middle of rhe ijlh 
century there are other indications m well of an awakening of national consciousness, 
I he Provisions oi Oxford oj 115K .ire the first officii] document with a text noi 
only in French (or 3 .itin) hut also m English, And they declare That no royal fiefs 
shall in future go to foreigners, and that ihc commanders of royal castles and purt? 
must in future ill be English, li is known thnit Simon de Momfort^ revolt n 
national movement* and thus Edward 1 w** influenced bv Simon’s idea* to a con¬ 
siderable extent. Hie same tendency towards national differentiation can incidental! v 
be noticed during the same period in other European cmirurk*. Ii mav be connected 
with the experienced nt the Crusades, Here rhe knight of the West, though united 
in a common enterprise, must for the firsi rune have become aware of [he contrasts 
nt behaviour, fee tings, and customs of the nations. 


As hr ss architecture ^ concerned, the Crusades have had. beyond this, one more 
rumor.I Lite effect They caused a cottfplete ref rum in the planning ant) building of 
castle*. Instead tif the Norman reliance for defence QU the keep, a system of con¬ 
centric curtain walls iwfh towers .11 imentis ssas now adopted, It came from the 
mighty walls of Comr.inttmipk bulk as early as about 400 and with .1 height tW the 
inner and higher wall of over 40 leer- It hid then been adopted by the lnlidds and 
from them taken over by the Crusaders in Syria and the Holy lund. The lower 
of London. it was enlarged In Kichinl Eteur ik Eton and ilien by Henry I [J jml 
his successors, is a spectacular instance of this concentric plan. Whit is, however, 
more e*pec Sally important here i> the im rbai the new funciinnal standard was 
Accompanied At least in a number uf vises by a new aesthetic Matukurd. Li coking it 
Hidech built by Edward 1 about as one of his many castles to del end his Welsh 
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e* inquest me sees .u once llutc Mm square * itli its comer lowers and this gatehouse 
with its angle towers placed exactly tn the middle of one of the sides is formalized, 
made into a pattern to impress by its wholeness and consistency as much os by its 
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fiHw, The- principle of lyinowiry and rcetaiiguliirity ui Inrtiiieaiions is m Homan 
origin. it ts. I lie principle til die Human eusira ami WwTtS. it was bf'Sl revived, ii 
seems m I ranee at the very moment when Hheuns and Amiens were begun, anti its 
principal vtampk* are I he tliatcau oi Douiiran arid the original |.nnvrc, both of 
c, i lit.. Shortly after, die Knipemr I'rcdericlt It. brought up In Airily ami wide awake 

tip .ill .. in Kurd [lean though 1 and art. took it up, units* he emne to u 

ittUepeiUkinlv. hy Jircci dependence on Home. Severe! oi Ins castles art exactly 
rcctmigular with angle m»«s, and the Sifltsi nf ail h an ucttghii with an mttguncil 
.fitti'i, eight lowers. and eight almost esiully identical. runnis on each floor: t.iictel 
■ lei Mon tv in the Jiasihcatii, built jhoni i -MO 


rhe Ijlh century, especially it, latci part, is also j period of ihc octtnm i» new 
towns, placed and hud our for defensive as Well a, administrative mumis. They 
appear in Italy, Hie new ly colonized cast of Cfertmiiy, tttid more Orcijiienik m France. 
,I„ tilt' initiativeu| die Trench as well jS the Knghsh kings, and urc often m ogiintnlile 
hv such names as Villmcuvc nr Vilfcfrandw -i t.asreltittneo. Jo Irancr the most 

perfect ex .pie is Aigms Morics, buili from ij;j onwards, hi J ni-lnnd the best 

preserved, though admittedly a tnimn example, if New Wiudichea, tJeSigiuld nu a 
si net grid plan just like Aiguts Muj'tcs. 
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( n retigions ardmceiu re in Knglwul. what lends itself most readily lu a ' "inpai 

vriili the ..I winmetty »t Wmihdsea or 1 larlccli is the >)ih-century chaptcr- 

house, again something specifically hnglish, again something hardly known abroad 
and owing to this liritish inferiority complex In matters of an insufficiently 
appreciated over Imre. Salisbury chapter-house or about t* 7 S is centrally planned, an 
iKUyun with a central pilhd and spacious windows filling till Walls eniiiely exeepi 
toi the arcade strip juM shove the stone bene lies for the members frl ihc Chapter, 
hut while in l-rance such glass walls give a sensation of a rapturous union with a 
mysleiious world beyond olio, the proportion* III the windows at Salisbury, with 
flv'eir generously-si zed t eatery circles, keep die interior in safe anil happy contact 
w hit i he ground A sunny breadth is achieved which makes 'omens I cel ImiMi over- 
pointed and nver-rxeifed. 


Ai the same time ilu- l-irly htighsh style bus iu*i ns much rclmenirrii, crispness, and 
nuhtensi’ m every individual motif a> the I 'much style oi the great cathedrals. It l, 
m f JC | ,[,s 5 essential similarity of detail thm reminds one all rhe time >u rhe ultimate 

identity oj spirit behind t rench anti Ivnglish iirh-ce.. architecture. lh fed ibis, 

II is only necessary to look at the central pin m Salisbury or die piers of the nave 
anade in I .uiculn with their slender detached shalts and rheir resilient crocket cnpitnls 
ml ,i type ct]nallv characteristic oi f. imo in hnghmil ami hancet, ot at the clarify 
,md ereemess of tin Inglish laiicu window i English in iIihl it presupposes a solid 
wall few which it i> placed as against the ) rench dim mat ion ol the whole wall), or 
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ar die masterful carving of the U-ivfs around she cupiiuJ*nf Southwell chapter-house, 
throbbing with [lie. yet kept under the strict discipline of architecture, economic 
in treat mem, nowhere fussy nr osicmarioii*. and of a precision of surface m he 
compared only wiih the classic Greek jrr of she Parthenon. 

ttm the Classic t* only d moment in the history of .1 civilization, I he most progressive 
had reached it in France arid England ai the end of the 1 :ih cemurv. The most 
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progressive were tired of it anti embarked <m new jd venture* shortly after the middle 
ui the t jth. Ln France* however, the magnificent creative impulse soon flagged - after 
the Sainte Chapel It in Paris, the chapel of tht Kings i»r France «had been 
designed as one sail room with - except for i low djdn-zonc - walls entirely of gJuss, 
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E'.jrlicj still, m tilt I mi I ding u) tin upper parts uj Si Denis from til) onwards fund 
also at Beauvais, where building began in 114?) even the triroriuin had Wen ulaaetJ 
so iliac no solid, dark zone or masonry remained anywhere, ami the elevation hart 
Wmine cwo-storey cel instead o) three-slOrcycd, Die cud nf this development in 
I ranre is the amazing church of Sit Urbain nf Troyes, w here, in isdi to r, 1177, the 
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siructmai members had been given an impreceJmttJ brittleness and slenderness, and 
the system of' the Saintc Ouijidk had lu.cn transferred i*» a major church. Then, 
About 4275 France relaxed- Several cathedrals were, it i* irui:. built itresfo, in thn»c 
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parrs 01 the connin' only recently conquered by the Kings, but they contributed 
nutfling new* anti merely folio vied the established system of Sc Denit and Beauvais. 
England on the other hand kept up her creative energy for another century- In fact, 
the architecture til England between its ami 155.^ was, although the English do 
tint know it, the most for ward, the must important, and the mmt inspire J in 
Europe. 
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The Lite Gothic Style 
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I VS c ( lUthk, though by rhe predominant use of the pointed arch still part nt the 
Gothic style. >- essentially different from rise High Gothic nt the great I tench 
cathedrals of Paris. Rhe mis. and Amiens. and the English cathedrals nt Salisimrv and 
Lincoln, it is- a complex phenomenon so complex, indeed, that it might be wise to 
approach it irom the point of view of changes in decoration lir-it. before trying lit 
recognize in what way spatial changes were involved. As for decoration, the dif~ 
faience between early and late 1 jth century can dearly he wen within Lincoln 
Cathedral. The rttrodinir. nr Angel Choir, was begun in uto It is ut supreme 
beauty; but it no longer possesses the treshness of spring or eark summer, tins 
abundance oj rich and mellow decoration has the warmth and sweetness ol Vugust 
and September, of ban est and vintage. Hut what generous tuifilmeiii in the luxuriant 
foliage of the corbels and the gallerv shafts and capitals, the ftill mouldings id In, 
arcades and tracery of the gallery, and, above all, the two gorgeous in vers or tracery 
up in the clerestory one in the windows and one separating the wall-passage from 
the interior. 

While here there is still breadth and fullness, in other equally advanced work of the 
same date a tendency becomes noticeable towards the more sophisticated and a rhe 
same time the more complicated. This tendency runs parallel with the dominant 
tendency tn contemporary philosophy - the abstruse intricacies of Duns Scot us thorn 
c. i !jo) and his pupil Occam (died c. (547) - and also with that in French archi¬ 
tecture!. Iiut whereas the result in France is on the whok lean and retrospective. 
England went on inventing forms with amazing profuseness, forms mcrelv decora¬ 
tive, mi longer strictly architectural. The most perfect expression of this new spirit 
is in the land of tracery which ts called flowing as against the geometrical tracery 
of 1 r to to about 1300. Hie economy of the Early English a feature of dll classic 
phases - is in strong contrast Hi ibe infinite variety of the DctwuKri. Where there 
had been exclusively circles with inscribed trefoils, cjuatrcfotfs, etc., there arc now 
[Kiintcd trefruls. and ogee or double curved arches, shapes like diggers and shapes 
like the I'tfjfV.>; piscii. and whole systems of reticulations. 
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lip study this (icw English (imv in terms of spare, nnc must go to one (.vest coillltrY 
and otic east country church; the cathedral ( then abbey churchy uf Bristol. and rlit 
cathedral of Lly J he chancel of Bristol was begun in i2y$ and [milt chiefly during 
the first quarter of the 14th century. It differs in tour significant things from all 
English cathedrals of the preceding period. It is an aisled hall, not a basilica - that 
means that its aisles are as high as its nave, so that no clerestory exists, Thi* type id 
church elevation had existed in Romanesque South-Western France i sec jx t to), but it 
had then m i where attempted what it now does: the creation of a mnritd man with 
piers inserted, instead of the classic Gothic principle nl a staggered elevation from 
aisle to nave. This tendency cowards the unified room has its origin in the refectories 
and dormitories <>t monastic architecture and such ret rod loirs as that of Salisbury, 
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It* introduction into the body proper t»t the church matk the Bristol architects 
change, with .1 self-assurance remarkable ji such an c*rl\ date, the shapes m both 
piers anti vaults I he composite piers an innovation which also occurs in I ■' ranee. 
Germany* and Holland have capitals tW only a ftu ut the minor shaft's while the 
others run through into the vault without am caesura. A* fur the .udis. flirt, bar-.- 
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tin sjitria! empha>:> "n ihr transverse .irefies, and appear entire!) a> ■nar-sh.rped 
patterns nude up of primary, secondary, and tertiary nLis, nr ribs, tie rcori .ns, and 
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I i ernes, as they are tailed. The liernes, which that U their deRmttnn uan mim 
ntitlit-T a springe i ahrng the wall nor trato one <n the main bosses, art- a sijpuficarit 
innovation too. Moreover, to support the weight nt the nave vault, which in j 
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basilican Gothic church is conducted down 1>\ dying buttresses to the roof ui the 
aisles and then by buttresses to ground level, the aisles are crossed it the level til 
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ffce springing or their vaults by curiously ingenious and yci tuV'i, struts nr bridges 
thrown acruss below the transverse erehes From their centres ribs sprout up to help 
in fo rmin g transverse pointed tunnel-vaults to abut the nave vault. I lie device maj 
rhus have been thought out for Technical reasons: it is aesthetically most ‘ fleetivc 
, t || ihe same A classic Gorhii inferior is meant to affect us in two directions only: 
the facadc-altar direction and the other, at right angles to it, which maU* us set- (hr 
sheets of stained glass and the tracery on the right and the left. At Bristol our eyes 
are lured all the time into glimpse* diagonally up and across. 

Ihe same effeci can be studied on a larger scale in Wells Cathedral, where in iJ J^ 
an enormous arch or strut of similar design anti junction was placed between nave 
and crossing to support the crossing tower. It is grossly butTling l but imdoriahity 
impressive. As Bristol itself the cathedral architect has given a more play ini version 
of (he same spatial motifs in the small ante chapel ro the Berkeley Chape li Here -i 
(lai stone ceiling is supported bv arches and ribs between which all cells are left 
out so that one took* up towards the ceding through a fascinating grille of lines 
m space. There was no structural reason tor fUis, flic master invented it entirely 
for the sake (if pleasing confusion Classic Gothic ribs, jusr like classic Gothic arches, 
keep strietlv to the strata of space assigned to them; they never stray into others. 

At Ely more than anywhere else the new attitude towards space has tonne! an 
adequate form. Between t}rt and c. ij jo the crossing of the cathedral was rebuilt 
in the form of an octagon. The choice of this shape by the designer, who probably 
was Alan of Walsiiigham. one of the principal officials ol the cathedral, can have 
been nothing but a deliberate attempt at breaking the tjih century's discipline ni 
right angles. The diagonal axes, with their large windows and Bowing tracery, 
destroy the precise dividing lines between nave, aisles, transepts, and choir which 
had been the groundwork in die plan and elevation of a classic Gothic church, 
It has been antued that the glass <’1 Amiens or the Sainte CHipcUe also break* litis 
logicality of the earlier Middle Ago by opening the mom towards a mysterious 
transcendental world. That is no( so; rht sheets of glass may gut a diaphanous 
character to the enclosure, but it is an enclosure all the same, h due* not really allow 
the eye to wander into dim, incomprehensible distances. The octagon of Ely has this 
very' effect, an cftccl of surprise and ambiguity. The stone octagon, moreover, is 
crowned by one of timber taking the place of the usual square crossing towers, and 
this, designed by the Kings Carpenter, Wifiten* Herle, who was called in as a 
consultant, is: set at an angle to the lower stone octagon, as if turned through --- 
degrees. This, as soon as it is noticed, -rdds yet further to the surprises of Ely. Ely 
in its polygonal crossing had been preceded by Siena, where the cathedral was all 
hut completed in i ;*4 and has a hexagonal crossing- The effect rs as surprising 3* 
ot Ely, even if it appears a little accidental, owing to the irregular placing of the 
crossing and the haphazard shapes of mu hays and v antis surrounding :t. 
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The Lady Chapel at Ely 11321-49) achieved the same dm by subtler and more 
delicate means The reefanguJjr chapel, isolated from the main budding, os only 
chapter-houses usually are, has all the way round an exquisite a reading with crocheted 
opc arches gathered together by larger three-dimensional nr nodding ogee arvhts. 
Ogee-curved quatrefoib with seated figures fill the spandrels. The arches are covered 
with a luxuriant growth oi vegetation, no longer as crisp as that of the nth century, 
but with us undulations nf knobbly leaves and its intricacy oi minute detail. at in ice 
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more sophisticated and, srrangdy enough! more uniform in its general appearance. 
This delight in the convolutions of vegetable growth and rhe concealment of structure 
bv botanical disguises went so far in one esceptnmal case as to convert the (millions 
and iraccry of a whole window into n tree trunk and branches. The ease is that of 
the Jesse Window at Dorchester. i KfordshJrc, which is about contemporary with 
the work ui T.lv and Bristol. The figures of the ancestors of Christ are partly curved 
against ihe sionc-carvcd tree, partly represented in stained glass on the panels 
between trunk and branch or branch and branch- 

[•or these were decades in England which liked ro mix their media and play from 
one uuo die nLher just as rhev liked in their carved foliage to glide from one i orris 
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into the mhcr instead n f isolating |>an from part, 41 had been the rule in the carving 
nl' the leaves ‘if Southwell, Nuw all <mt ho i< an incessant rippte and flow, tights 
and shadows wluskmg over tiossv surfaces, fascinating but iar removed trom the 
clarity nr a hundred years before. 
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T J'hc threadimCnsiomd ogee jrch i£ in rhss conne^mn ,1 motli ol great stgniliearict:. 
It docs what the octagon does in Ely Cathedral, find The piers without capitals, the 
vaults without transverse arches, and the bridge* in the Aisles did in Bristol - ir sets 
into 3 motion tjukker* more complicated, and less single-minded than any to 
be experienced in Early English churches, Its immediate (rircrunncr in the rhrec* 
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dimensional treatment o* ,1 wait thu chap ter- house oi Vork Cathedral* c, i:qo* 
where the seats aromtd the wall* have out blind arcades behind, as at Salisbury about 
tittecii years before. Init are placed into tiny polygonal niches. Thor forty-four time* 
repeated projection causes a spatial ripple too slight still to be felt as breaking tlie 
continuity of the wall, hut tjuite noticeable, once one is aware of (he coming of this 
new* tendency. 
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Btrt whereas in England the new experience uf space in morion expresses nsdi in so 
intricate a way, the Continent, with cine or two rare exceptions, tried to achieve 
a similar result with opposite means. The must important exception is a church 
j[ready mentioned in pacing: Si Uriialn it Troyes. In tins building, erected at die 
personal expense of a pope, the earliest (wholly solitary and quite insignificant) 
ogee arch appears, here slender circular pirn carrying vaults without any interposed 
capitals, and here an intricate lace work of window tracery in two layers of different 
design*, live master of Brisco! mast have known Troyes Bur in terms of France, 
Troyes is an end mher than a beginning. The leading tendencies in ail Omtinciua! 
countries were run towards space in terms of three-dimensional intricacy, hut of 
ujimtemiptcd breadth anti plainness. 

These tendencies in Spain, Germany, Italy, and Fnmce were connected chiefly with 
the rise of the orders H iriprs. the I lancisciins and Domi meant for Grej Friars and 
Black Friars), sounded in 1109 and ui 5. and spreading from 1 £ z * onwards m a rate 
comparable only ro those of tht Qiiniac and Cistercian spreads in their respective 
centuries. Even before i;j6 FI Tudensc, Bishop ot Tm, could write in his Nittarm 
8 At this time the (irty Friars and the Black Friars bulk their houses all over Spam, 
and in alt of them, without ever ceasing, the Word of Hie Ford was preached/ For 
xs hut characterised all friars’ churches more than anything else is that thei were 
churches for m urin g sermons tty be preached. Otherwise the churches of the friars 
were nm designed to plans as standardized as thtm of the Cistercians. On the 
contrary, as early as 1*51 .1 Dutch friar, flnmJkmn tie Komaniv, complained: ‘Nos 

imfir domus tot curias lortnas vt dispositions officiiuarurn et ecdesiorum hah 
mu*/ But rhey were nil targe, simple, ami useful, with little to suggest a specifically 
ecclesiastical atmosphere. They did not need much in the way of eastern chapels, as 
in any of the fruits were not priests, hut thev needed spacious naves 10 house the large 
congregations which came to listen to their trrmnn*. or. tr. pm it in the words fif 
Fecock T s Rffrressftr, “large and wyde chirehis tinu thcrdii the more multitude or 
jtersoones mowc be recevyed togtEerc for to have theryn prechingis 1 . 

The friars, it is known, were rite orders of the people. They scorned the secluded 
ami kburdv cvrtimee of the other order* on iheir cqumry estates, cho^c Imsy towns 
in settle in and (here developed their sensational preaching technique as a medium 
of religious propaganda to a degree never attempted since flic days of the Crusades. 
I hu^ all they needed was a Urge auditorium, a pulpit, and an altar. 

Italy built the earliest of all Franciscan churches, S. Frtincescuin Vssis-i. begun in tzzX. 
,i> a vaulted aisleless room with 1 vaulted transept and a polygonal ciuncel. very 
much on the pattern of contemporary church work in Anjou, Later the Italian Iran- 
ciscatts and Domhiicftiis have abides? hulls- with timber roofs and Cistercian charted* 
(especially in Siena). nr aided.flu-roofed f&.Gfijci:, Florence, 1 *1/4For airied vaulted 
buildings (S.Maria Novella. Florence* 127$: SS:Giovanni e Paolo* Venice, late 1 jrh 
century ; Fiarii Venice, ijifo). But, whether aisled nr unaided, vaulted or un vaulted* 
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each church is always one spatial unity* with piers * nftcn round nr polygonal) merely 
subdividing it. In rim U shown a very important new printiplc. Jn an Earlj or High 
Gothic church the nave and aisles were separate channels oi parallel movement 
through space Nov? the whole width and length of the room* thanks to rhe wide 
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bays and diin supports, appears .dl une. The same inbrrtthm led in France to die 
two-giskJ (or two-nared» if that description h preferred) church of the Jacobins at 
Tnulouse (4 . 1260-1194), “d in Spain to Friars’ churches with a wide nave and nn 
aisles, hut chapels between the huiite&sc* This type appe-m;, it seems, for die first 
trmr at St Catherine at Barcelona, begun t\ 1143, ft then became the accepted Catalan 
church type, even fnr non-monastic churches, and even where slim supports divide 
oil aisles (Barcelona Cathedral, begun anil it jIso influenced France, where 

the must impressive htc nth-cennny church, the cathedral 01 Aik, can be explained 
only in Catalan terms, ft was Ijcguti in tzhz m d appears rrum outside- as a might} 
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compact block without any tk i rh u elaborate articulation which hur tresses mid fiyinp 
buttress give to diitsL liothic inferiors. 1 * 



Am. <jiWril, begun > - m. ■• icw imonurnlv 7 eht>i: 
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This outer plainness is typical of friar* churches in Germany (e.g, Erfurt) .eih 1 Eng¬ 
land; too. In England it was often a little relieved by j tow tt or spire over the bay 
between nave and chancel. Otherwise there is no structural division between the two 
parts at alL However* hardly any complete friars' churches survive in England, and 
that is probably the reason why the influence ot their style on the development m 
the 14th century’ is generally underestimated, As in Germany, the interiors were at 
fins* diskless as in Italy, and then, chicfty after ej<k\ hails. 1 hat is churches of the 
same type as Bristol, with aisles of the same height as the nave. "Hiere was a long 
history 7 of the halt church in Germany* going back to the Romanesque Style, and 
in one case even to the year 1 > l 5- It may thus not be necessary' to suppose connexions 
with the aisled halls of South-West I ranee. Gothic halls were buiJc directly the 
style had been taken over {Liljunlirld), inspired probably (us in lingland^ by refec¬ 
tories and suchlike monastic rooms, 'ITte type spread during the second half of the 
1 jth -nid the early 14th century 7 , Vtor 13.50 the /hiUtnkircbt became almost a mutter 
of course. Its Golden Age was initiated by the church of the Holy Cross at Scftwa- 
bkch Grniimk where ihe choir was begun in 1351* The architect was Heinrich 
Parle r ’dc- Gemuiiden m Sucbia* whose son became master mason nl Prague Cache- 
drill, the cathedral of the then capital 01 the ! Inly Roman Ivmpire, and one of the 
chief centres of the new style. In Bavuriu the principal master was rmc I tans oe 
1 ..m ddtnt , usually (though erroneously) known as 1 Sans hrethaiffler. Of all the I ran- 
eoriEjn churches Sr l^wrence in Nuremberg makes the finest display of the possibili¬ 
ties oi the hall church. In the form ft assumed at Gmiind, at l.Amtahm. at Nuremberg, 
and also m the many examples in Westphalia and the Hanseatic coast towns, it invites 
the eye, by means of its extremely slender round or polygonal piers, to wander 
nil the main Gothic lines of vision, the strict west raM view am! the view’ to the 
south or north into (he lower aisles, jus! as at Bristol diagonal vistas spread in ail 
dimensions. Space seems to How directitmkssly around iis while we walk in the 
church. Proof of the master builders' conscious development an the cases in which 
a choir in the new Late Gothic style was added without any aesthetic mediation to 
iin earlier nave. These cases are the extreme opposite 10 thi^c tti Beverley Minster 
and Westminster Abbey m England, where 14th-century architects continued ijtli- 
centtirv work without any essential changes, Their architects had a style of their 
own which was also the style of their ugr K hut they preferred to put it aside m these 
particular cases, in order to keep in conformity w jth j predetermined style That is 
eminent!v English* and nothing could he more alien w rhe German approach as 
exhibited most dramatically at St Lawrertcv at Nuremberg in the choir, begum in 

to the design uS Konrad Hcinzdarunn Having walked along the nave in ihc 
rigidly prescribed way nl the Kununcsquc or earlier Gothic basilica. One is startled 
and at once delighted by ihtr sudden erttnmet mi-- ihe wider and airier world of 
the choir where supports are slender and nave and aisles with arnbulaturv of equal 
width. Ihe bays also arc wide, and die vaults have a nch star tike conftgiuari™ 
(as created by the English 150 years before), weighing down the vertical push of 
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rhe piers. These have no capitals I again a motif of English priority j. and j<j the 
streams of energy conducted upwards flew, away imdarnmed into rihs extending 
in aJI directions. Some of the latest and best German churches of this period ■ for 
instance Annaberg in Upper Saxony, the centre of a district suddenly grown very 
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rich by find* iii" silver - haw octagonal piers with concave sides - a pmiculjrl\ 
clear indication of the tendency u> make the ^pace of nave anti aisles surge liji from 
all directions against the stone divisions- The same type of piers occurs in CftttwoM 
churches (('hipping Cimpdcn). Flying rih& as ld the amedupd to rhe Berkeley 
Chapel at Bristol* incidentally* are also a specialsv nl die boldest of these Lute Gothic 
German churches, Their fim appearance is in the work oi Peter Parler in the cathe¬ 
dral of Prague (135 2 etc/). 

Prague .dsn may W the place or' origin of the double-carved or rime-dime risk ina I ribs 
of AnnalHTg, another motif first to lie found in England, in such early i^h-eentury 
work as the south aisle t>! M Marv RcdclilTe at LrjsmL Hilt cast in point ar Prague is 
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Ifli I'HAGC'r, Cud*. Vlidubv ttatl, by Benedict Kteth, 143^-1 |« 
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the Vladislav Hall of the Glide, buth by Ueucdiet Kiclh in 1487 -1 tai. nrnj one of thc 
largest secoJar halls nf the Middle Ages, The way in which the ribs grow out or the 
wail shafts has a decided vegetable character. No wonder that m some of these 
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Hohcmian and Upper Saxon churches shafts and r-1^ jrc replaced by the namralistic 
represent nrion of the trunks and brandies of trees, yet rme more motif which* as wc 
have seen, was anticipated in England by more than t years,'* Uranus jiuJ branches 
blend to perfection with the splintering and twirling draperies of the carved images 
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appearing in profusion s.m exteriors ami interiors uf the Late Gothic churches of Ger- 
many. Again St Lawrence in Nuremberg is a pattern (it lmw sculpture ant! archi¬ 
tectural detai! and also the wandering of the eye through space all act in concert. The 
magnificent stone spire of the t a hern ade rises in an asymmetrical position into the 
vault, and the huge tucket til Vdt Stuss s wood-carved \jmnnciatiOn hangs do\vtt m 
joyful and transparenr* into the space in front of the altar, so that one sees it againsr 
the light of the central upper window There are two rows of windows all die way 
round p and this, like the c lose pattern of the star-vault, adds weight rn the horizontals. 
The contrast between plain ourer walls with undevorated windows and the Wfifdvw- 
h&$ inside K eminently characteristic ui E.ueGnthic rncntjliiy, especially in Germany, 
a combinaiion of mystical piety and sound practical sense, faith in a godly life within 
ihis world, the gathering of die ideas out of which Luthers Reformation was to grow, 
Luther wasluirn before the Eabcrn-acle and the Annunchunu were commissioned. 1 he 
lUscrcpsticy between interiors of undulating finw h in which the individual may lose 
himself as between the trees of a forest* and exteriors of powerful solidity with un¬ 
broken walk anti two row* of windows, heralds ihc mood of the Gentian Reformation, 
mm between mystical introspection and u hearty new thrust into this world. More¬ 
over. the new rooms of German Late Gothic bad a practical advantage the same 
the aisleless halls of the Endian friars; they wire much better suited for listening to 
long sermons than the uJd interiors with sepa_rared avenues 

However, practical considerations alone did not create the new siyle, nor can it be 
<;abl that the spirit or (becoming Reformation done created it. 1 or ic is just as notice¬ 
able in Spain as in Germany In Spanish architecture of the t$ih century there was it 
good deal of German influence- Masters from Cologne and Nuremberg were called 
to Burgos and esiabUshed such German mciEils as star-vaults and net-vaults. But these 
masons and si one- carvers from the Nonh would hardly have hern sn successful if 
there hud not been an indigenous Spanish trend towards the new Lm Gothic e\- 
presskm. Tlie star-vaults seemed no mure than a variation ot the theme of the Mu- 
tmmrncdan dome with in thing ribs forming main kinds. The conciseness ol 

the classic French vrivaults, and indeed classic French ideals altogether, had nut 
appealed to Spaniards. As in Germany, imitation of French Gothic is rare, and zs in 
Germany there ore wide aides. although they arc lower than the nave (that k 
basilicanj, and side chapels between the buttresses die feature introduced hy the 
friars. How strong the Spanish desire fur unified space was es perhaps best seen ai 
Gcrona. where the cathedra! had been started in the French way with a choir* am- 
biiljnirv, und radiating chapels hi ttti. When these eastern parts were complete, 
work for some reason slopped, and it was not until 14 ih that the Then master-mason, 
Guillermo Bn fifty, suggested the adding nf ;i neu navi, Ht> dating suggestion was a 
luve. without aisles, the widili ui apse -ami ambulatory put together, lltcrc was 
opposition among the cathedral authorities, and $0 - a curiously modem klea - 1 com¬ 
mission was appointed to decide Its members Were rwelve leading architects, t heir 
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answers have [teen preserver!. Seven members were in favour «>i cotttinumg the bs- 
iilican scheme westward* hut five were ukt-n with Bolfiy's idea. In 1417. in facr, 
Ikirfiy was commissioned to start on his scheme. It is .1 masterpiece of building techni¬ 
que, vrirh J clear span of ?j leel, mteof the widest vaulted rooms nt medieval Europe, 
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Hu; room is somewhai bare but it has great power, and if ccrminly is, with hs sharp 
contrast of urn- room in live west and 4 system oJ three spatial units of staggered 
height mnd width in the esse, die must convincing proof uJ the change of style from 
High to Late Gofhtc. 

But whirr? did the one phase end and the other begin? Our Spanish jud German 
examples extended right through the l 5 rh century* our examples from England were 
confined to the early years ot the 14th. And there is indeed -1 notable difference be- 
tween Gtinmn and Si Lau rence tn Nuremberg on the one band and Bristol and Elv 
01? 1 he other Bristol and Kty do noi jkjsscsc the contrast of square exterior volume 
and Boating interior space, Nor did Britain, even at the late date of the Nuremberg 
choir rif St Lawrence, go if> such extremes. Nevertheless British architectural style 
shortly after Bristol and Ely changed once more and changed most fignalh. The 
change is so oh'n jus th»r, while lor the Comment rhe term* High and Late Gothic 
are sufficient to indicate the dim stages* in England tradition has for more than a 
hundred years preferred a divtsjpn into three Gothic phases: Early English, Decora¬ 
ted, and Perpendicular, Early English wa* ji an end when the Angel Choir was grow¬ 
ing, Decorated is the style of Bristol and Ely, Perpendicular corresponds to what we 
have seen of Late Gothic in Germany and Spain, and if is a contribution of equal 
national vigour. Once K had been created by .1 lew strong-minded* dear-headed archi¬ 
tects. it brushed aside all the vagaries of Decorated and settled down to a long, none 
too adventurous development of pUiu-spnken id mm, sober anti wideawake. People 
have tried to connect the coming *A this new style with the Black Death »d r *49. This is 
wrong; for it is there in all its perfection as early as 1 1-7 in the south transept and as 

early as 1 5 J7~7? in the choir of Gloucester Cathedral. The thick circular piers of the 
Normim choir were left standing, hut with their galleries hidden behind 4 screen of 
Jean uprights and horizontals divided up into lows of panels. The east w all was 
opened into one huge window with, except hu the few main partitions* nothing but 
a system of glazed panels. The number of horizontal di visions invalidates ail that 
might have been left of the upward soar of earlier Gothic architect tire, hi this the 
same new tendency is visible as in the double row of window* in German churches- 
llut wliilc on the Continent the walls were made solid too T English Perpendicular 
walls remained glass screens. And just as thus the wall structure was less drastically 
changed than in Germany or Spain, so ilie spatial character of Perpendicular moms 
returned - unde? renewed inductive, it seems., ol French buildings id abiMJt l 14. to 
1 1 yj — to the clarity of the High Gothic style. Basilican plans were only very rarch 
given up rn favounri the spatially more promising aideddrall plan of Bristol and Ger¬ 
many. The only fatitifuf feature in Gloucester, and indeed m manv Other Perpen¬ 
dicular parts of cathedral anti abbey churches is the decoration oi the vaults, There 
i* us much imagination displayed in them as in the Giirtmn and Spanish vuuhs In f«r 
neither ol these two countries- let alone I ranee, produced anything wi complicated as 
the Schemes of Bristol *rnd Gloucester at so early ;i date. On the other hand T Perpen- 
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iliirubr vault decoration is harsher than that of Continental Lata Gothic, just as Per¬ 
pendicular irat.cn i 1 ' harsher than. German. Spanish, or French tracery of about ■ ;ov 
(or than English tracery of 1 jiok Tltc ribs of Gloucester form patterns as abstract 
ami as angular as the matchsticks on the walls of Earl's Barton tower three hundred 
years before, patterns equally remote tmm the luxuriance nf Ely. the resilience of 
Lincoln, and the structural logicality of classic French rib-vaults. 

Of structural logicality especially there is none in Perpendicular vaults. These close- 
knit patterns of ribs have no longer anything to do with vault construction. Tlu main 
transverse ribs and cross ribs arc no Jungci distinguishable from the innumerable 
utrccrons {i. c. ribs connecting the caps of the vjulr shafts With points 011 the ridge- 
rihj and liemes (i.c ribs neither springing from the vault shafts not leading to any 
of 1 he main crossings». "ilic whole is in fact a solidly built tunnel-vault with plenty ot 
decoration applied iff it. Hie use of the term runnel-vault implies rhar rhe effect of 







Pcrpcniiicuhr vaults is as much art empties* nn the ho ri gonial, js u were, luf character 
.is the -ur-s milts ui (iLrmitiH and Spain- (Tils mserpreumm is confirmed by the 
gencial substitution m l .ti^Ush Perpmclieubr exterior* of low-pitched, often para¬ 
peted roots Inr the higher pitch of the *z th <md * ?th centuries. 
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Gloucester is the most consistent example ot the Perpendicular in English cathedrals. 
The naves of Winchester and Canterbury (chief! v of the later 141I1 ccnturv) art less 
uncompromising. til other Cathedrals the late Middle Atjcs did little major work. To 
lind English architecture ot tj>o to 1525 at its hot, one should visit not cathedrals 
and abbey churches, but manor-houses and parish churches for the happiest ensembles. 
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and the royal chapels tor The highest architectural standard. This change in the 
relative importance 01 buildings showing to social md historical 

fiilung domestic a re: hi reel Lire lirsr, wlut hail happened between the age of Harlech 
and that oL foi msrance, Penshurst in Kent begun, it seems, in 134(1 is rh.it bait a 
century of internal peace hail mad* owners ni large houses in the country give up 
diotighte nf miliiarv defence and allow themselves more domestic com torts. I he ex¬ 
tremely cum pact arrangement ut roums m the earlier castles was no longer necessary. 
Its essentials were kept the hall as the centre of household life* with the hsgh-tahle 
lor the lord .uni his l amik ai one end* die enininre and j serecncd-ulT gangway at 
the other, n ptsrk he r or chamber w ith perhaps j solar above beyond the hrgh-ubti end 
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of the hall, and ktteben* pamr\, larders, buttery , etc., ou die other skie nf the screens 
but more rooms were added and the hall itself wts provided with larger windows of 
several lights and > bay-window at the higli-tjldc end, Hie grandest oi surviving 
i_pll -Century halls is \*Am of Gaum s ai KcnilwurlK o. I.n 4* led in size. In some 
houses al that rime n separate dining-room must already haw existed. I hat appears 
I mm a passage in Ph M rs PltwttLm. It means a iirsl *tep towards ilie desertion *i\ the 
hall as the living-room ami dining-room of everybody, muster ml men. But nearly 
three centuries had 10 pass by after Pcnshurst had been designed before the hta.ll had 
finally become a vestibule and nothing dst. 
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It took nearly as long to recover the principle of symmetry for the English house 



In the 14th and 15th centuries a manor-house, or, lor thm matter, a i iendi (h&tcau 
and a Burg in (jermany. were picturesque agglomerations of rooms. Symmetry (till 



not go farther than tliui sometimes in the 15th and early iMh centuries one straight 
axis ran from (he gate-house to the entrance of the halt, hut the hall was nm the exact 
centre oJ the main block, anti its entrance was eccentric anvwav The wate-housc. 

+ r l 1 

even when ir was in the middle of the miter trom, did not separate identical halves, 
tile results of this undisturbed growth -ire iu Britain, as well as in 1 ranee and Ger¬ 
many, extremely charming But if one enquires about strictly aesthetic qualities, they 
arc certainly not as high as dime of Harlech* 

A comparison between the English cathedral of the i}th century ami ihe English 
parish church of the t tth shows the mm changes. They are due largely to social 
development*. \ new das hail come into us own* the cl as? responsible fnr the erec¬ 
tion of the scores of splendid parish churches m Germany jiuI in the NrthedkrtdSi 
and the class to which in l 1 ranee the business-minded royal administeators of the 
William |if Nearer type, in Italy the Medici and iheir friends and competitors, and in 
NorthernGmrnmy the leaders of (he HanseaticLeague belonged, In England Richard 
Ccctir dc Lion had been nn the throne when Lincoln and Wdjs were designed, and 
Henry 111 , the Saintly King is Ktjme called him, ruled when Salisbury and the ritu 
Westminster Abbey were designed. Simon de Momfnrt, a hero of the national English 
cause against mo papal a polity, stood up against Henry HI. when the Angel Choir 
\\ j> added to Lincoln Cathedral. Lew- than a hundred seats Sitter l ; _duard III, who 
was crowned m i and died in i \ 77* accepted with pleasure the honour of member¬ 
ship in the London Guild of the Merchant Taylors, i*e. the cloth merchants of the 
City.Thi*is .111 eminently revealing fact, especially if it is viewed in conjunction with 
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commercial and industrial developments in tin Netherlands,Germany, Tuscany, anil 
Catalonia. In kngljnd the age of Kdward III saw j rapid development ‘>1 Inutitiess 
e tit trrp rise. Flemish weavers were called into die country, trade interests played a 
considerable pan in rhe vicissitudes of the Hundred Years’ War. Vast capital was 
accumulated hv men such as Dick Whittington and John Poukcuey, wiliest country 
seal was Pc ns hurst. Tit fact more of the manor-houses ol the Lite Middle Ages were 
owned by merchants or their descendants than is usually realized. After the deci¬ 
mation ot the old .iwsttxracy caused by the Wars of the Hoses, the proportion of 
} vauvedux riches JtfiorigW the peers of the realm grew ever mure rapidly, until m die 
council of sixteen whom Henry VL1I named ro reign for his link win nut one was a 
peer of twelve yea tv' standing. 
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Tlmt hv i s ilii 1 nit«[ jcttvc patrons ui jri wiTt* tin kuir jinl the tyw-jis, J he (imun 
Ii.i*t, Ih-IT'iCCTI : :■> i and dmur < . built Sf Stephen** t |T 3 |K.-t in the Rilgcc tit West 

minstrr uliult iv.t* burnt in 1*14- Judgin'* Irirtn surviving drawing* 11 u,i* j luiiLIiii^r 
mj great important*. t hen in the 1 ?th femurs I fcim VI jtul VII built I.tun Colkgi 
Out pel Oicgim in 14411 King* t nllcj-t t H.ijsd, ( .itnbridgc « 144ft hjh I fcnrv VII 
,iiiJ VIlJ Si (.iiifut ^ ClMjH l. Wiud«L*r l isdi! ■begun in 14s. 1, ami llciirs' VIM the 
Qiapel nt Hcfin VM At the cast etui 11 I \\ eumiiwer Abbes I Kcj-iyl. Thet arc 
budding* ill istreindy simple evict-iot* ..ml plan*. bur nnh plenty tit masterfully 
ntrcutcil dcu>r .iM(itt i'lle conti-iiit !* isjkcliillx pwiu uru m (jttttLiriJgc. Fn design tin* 
I'ing, till, narrmt hm tit a college chapd. nn vp^risf ge. . w«s needed. There is no 
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differential son .it all between the nave anil i-hnir, The deeurathm nni iv repetitive* the 
same window tracery is used rwemy-fonr times* and so is the panel motif tor the |W- 
viuJtihg. Hit) were niribiiklist*. the men who designed and enjoyed these buildings, 
proud cummieiori. uf a hubbub n<a interior to that of the Catalans. Yet they suc¬ 
ceeded - mt\ here we arc faced with the same problem us m the eon temporary Ger- 
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nun diurch» - in com! lining rhi> practical. matter-dt-Uci spirit with a sense 01 
mystery and jii almost oriental effusion of ornament. Standing at the u^t anil of the 
nave one can hardly think of the supreme eennoim with which this elleci tiJ exuber¬ 
ance has been Attaint; J> Mu- t'an-i milt in particular helps, wherever it is used, rn create 
au jtmosphert- of heavy luvui ijme. Vet n is an eminently rational vault. ,i tedmidanV 
invention, one is inclined to surmise. It originated from die vault designs of chapu-r- 
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houses and iheir development into the palm-like spread of hunches of ribs mu link s 
heavily-bossed ridge-nh in the choir (early nth century I and then the naic of Exeter. 
That hail been the spatial imagination of the Decora red ar its boldest moment, Tlitn 
the Perpendicular came in and systematized and solidified it all, again first at Glou¬ 
cester. in the east walk of the cloisters i after 1557)- Hy go mg all ribs the same length, 
the same distance from each other, and the same curvature, and by applying the 
ubiquitous panelling to the spandrels, the palm-vault of Exeter is converted into the 
fan-vault of Gloucester. 
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To translate the fan-viiult from die small scale i.jJ j. cloisrci mm the terms al E htr lici^ht 
jiilI width of a nave wws, it seems. nut risked before the Inter t§th century. A little 
later, during the first yvar* ol iht tfiih* the King's Mason* Jt<hn WskicII. adopted 
I lie fa II-vault lot King ^ College C'lupoL Tin: slants cil the King's Mason l>v that time 
had nsett much higher ilum it was in the age of the cathedrals. Vet sheii training still 
remained the i&me ** ihar «>K say, Vilbrd de Himnecmin. llut as members nt the 
kintt < household durv time very gradually began to advance iu the status ot civil 
servants. I his development went on into the r;"th century, Not mud then were the 
myal architects m I rnue and abn in httgLiml primarily civil servants. 
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In the s 4th century a man such ^ Henry Vcvtlc (tiled 1400) appears more as ihe suc¬ 
cessful London rnsMiu jjuI contractor md distinguished member nf hi $ city guild than 
2s a puv^l architect in the modern sense. We rind his name coupled in one document 
with Chaucer's, in ancther with Dick Whittington**. So we imagine him in his stately 
fur-lined robes (which incidentally were part of his salary from die Icing), in Ms 
house bv M Magnus. London Bridge* nr one nf his two manor-houses in Kent. Of 
work by him, the nave of Westminster Abbey, thready mentioned because ol its 
strange imttution oi a txyk nearly 150 years older, and the masonry of Westminster 
Hall (i iv4-M^O survive. Such mcn> dignitaries of rheir guilds and ihe fraternities 
to which they belonged, imili the fuwn-haJb and guildhalls of the citieFp nf Lnghnd, 
the Ncihciittulft. the ernes tit the Hansedcic I eague, md of Italy, One has to wander 
through Such towns as Louvain, Yprt-s, Molines tu realize 10 the full the might of late 
medieval commerce. The most impressive of Flemish lialb was the doth Hall at 
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Ypres, begun in the la re rjth century. tour-square anti nr overwhelming dignity, hut 
alas all but dmiroycd during the First World Wnr. Hur die later town-hails or Bruges. 
Ghent, Brussels. Louvain. Oudcmarde, MiddeUmrg. and so on are less severe bm 
equally pruud, In Italy the I'ala/zo detia Rattioin; ar I’adua f i iotf. etc.) is unparalleled 
in sheer w.c, the town-hall at Siena { i iS8-i ^ in the regularity rtf its composition 
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and the height <il ks tower, the Ooge T > Pal act at Venice (r (54c- c i 5*5, Lnwimicii 
along the Piaractu between 14M and 1438) m splendour. 

As regards church building, the power of the towns appears in the preditmi nance Jtnd 
the scale *tf the parish churches jlicath refect’d to, Their towers arc among the 
outstanding features oi hate Gothic architecture, no longer groups of them, as befitted 
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the hoknccil views of the ! Fich Gothic phase, bur single tbwers shonrm” up to unpre¬ 
cedented heights. The tallisi of alt medieval spires - feet - is that of CibnMunster, 
a parish dturch. A newer]- Cathedral. with its }«>6 feet, was a parish church too, 11 In 
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England Louth is 300 feet high, Boston j<)5. "ITic variety of rower types in the English 
counties i> infinite and surprising in contrast m the comparative stand arctic non of 
plans and elevations - at least m churches built all a( one go. Some of these covet an 
area larger rhan many a cathedral Si Mary ReJcBffc ai Bristol b the must spectacnjfii 
of all. Prosperous small town* such as Long Mel ford and Liven ham and Bkrldmrgh 
and Aldehttrgb in Suffolk anti dozens of others had parish chinches in which the 
whole local popubnon could assemble, And the villagers from the neighhonrlmod still 
find accommtxbtian, Vnrk has (or hutl before the Second World War ) twenty **mc 
surviving medieval churches besides the Mlnsitr. 

Where existing churches were not entirely pulled down, they were enlarged, aisles 
were widened, naves heightened, new aides or chapels added to the old. and the result 
is the picturesque* happy-go-lucky irregularity of plan and elevation of most English 
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parish churches. I lorwcvcr, while such churches mas reflect mnsr truly the history nt 
their towns from thv \nglfi*Sa%<ni <n the Itnliif tge, they do not really reflect tin: 
aesthetic vision of any one period- Whui the i yth century in I upland desired the chief 
parish church of a prosperous town to look like appear'! in such a building as St Nicho¬ 
las. King's Lytav Mie church w .14 erected as a chapel nf ease from 1414 to *41 y. One 
plan is responsible for die whole budding, and that plan is as uncomplicated as those 
of the contemporary royal chapels. It consists of a rectangle of ifii by 70 feet, within 
w hich are comprised nave and aisles as wd] as aided chancel, "Hiere is no sirui’iurai 
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articulation between wtbc and cast piim- All that imcrtm* with ihc uniformity «n die 
outline <s ihc tower taken over from a previous building, Hie porch. uIlI the slightly 
projecting apse. This sturdy plainness is vu> cHoiibi u inflection of i change of taste 
which the friatV architecture had j>rmight about. It is evidently m aceufdance with 
die style of die exteriors of German churches. But inside.such churches as St Nicholas, 
King's Lynn, or ihc two parish churches of Coventry, or Holy Trinity, Hull, have 
mulling of the romanticism of Nuremberg. They stick to the traditional basilican 
ckv.it km, piers are thin, mouldings wiry, and traeerv is of the sLrrighrfnruurd Per¬ 
pendicular type. There are no comers left in mysterious semi-darkness. nor any sur¬ 
prising vistas. Where the fantasy of ihc Late Gothic designer shows itself in the 
fvngUfih parish church fe in wooden screens and wooden roofs, _\ji almost inconceiv¬ 
able profusion ot screens originally divided naves irnm choirs, aisle chapels from mve 
chapels, and the many guild chapels from the public spacer l iter mmt lavishly deco- 
ra[ed are in Devon un ihc one hand, in Last Anglia on the other. But the greatest 
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Sjli>ry of the Luglish pflrtsh churches is their umber mills, routs constructed os Imlrfly 
by the carpenter as any Gothic stone vaults by masons, ami looking as. intricate and 
technically thrilling as juv ctmliguration of Hying buttressc' around the east end o( a 
cathedral. There is a v arie ty t>{ types: the tie-beam tool the arch-braced roof, the 
hummer! team mot (used mr Westminster Hall by Vevde's Colleague, the King's 
master earpenici. Hugh Hcjriami, in tjto) the double liatnmcrlwatti root, and others. 
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i'hc most ingenious of them nil is the one ol the ui Misled church ot Needham Market, 
Itmionc like a whole three-aisled building hovering over our heads without any visible 
support from below, The Continent ha* nothing to emu bn- these achievements nf a 
diipdmilding nation, They are. tn (act, strongly reminiscent of ships' keels upside 
down. 

Such roots add u quality of structural richness to English churches w-hidi they would 
otherwise Luck However, even they, looked at in detail, appear with their haul lines 
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..I rafters, iwrlim. and braces sinew}. shaqt, anti angular - js in tact a* tin: 
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fills oi Gloucester choir and the decoration tif liarl’s Harton tower - directly one 
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compares them with contemporary work in France, Germany, or Spain and Portugal. 
I-ur even in France the nth century had brought a belated acceptance uf the prin¬ 
ciple* whidi in knghnil had been incorporated in the Decorated style. I lamboyattt 
as rhe f rench term tor their k-ste Gothic, and Some or the most enchanting example 
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iif ii ,irc if be hsuml in Norrmndy, i s=r instinct tTil main [iurmt T the library court* 
and iht* Tip little Bcurre of Rouen Cathedral, anj- m a spaimHy more interesting w*n 
- the church o( St Mad mi a % Rouen, began in 1434^ Km even thtrv rhe High Gothic 
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cast. end with ambulatory and radiating chapels is still preserved, though in a modified 
form. The west end on the other hand, Imilr in i • t 4, is original, and in its spatial 
values truly Lalt Gothic - with the shallots polygonal plan instead oi ilu* classic 
parallelism of the three portals. 

\s for Spain, the briefest comparison between an English parish church or even 
King's College Chapel and. sav, the decoration of ihe front of the church oi St Paul’s 
ar Valladolid (begun shortly after 14X6, probably by Simon or Cologne I is enough to 
realize the contrast between English restraint and Spanish extremism. Substitute the 
St Lawrence portal of Mrissbtirg Cathedral for Vatbdoiu.1, and you will see Anglo- 
German contrasts as glaringly, tr might he said that German l ate Gothic decoration 
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is os extreme as Spanish, which would not be surprising, since Germany and Spain, 
a& against France, England, Italy, are rhe countries of the extremes in European civili¬ 
zation. However, there are obvious differences between she Spanish and the German 
wavs of decorating. Ever since Mohammedan days Spain has had a passion lor filling 
large surfaces with close-knit two-dimensional ornament. 7 ‘hc Germans share ihi> 
hurrur varui, hut there is always a marked spatial curiosity in their ornament, Thar 
connects German I. are Go chic with German Rococo, just as the flatness and the 
frantic movement of the Charterhouse vestry at Granada* which dates from the 
middle of the i Grh century Gee p, 41 1), scans heralded In the derails of the Valladolid 
facade. Valladolid has no dominant motifs. The figure sculpture is petty in scalc- 
Ogee arches and "Tudor 1 arches fie. depressed pointed arches I follow each other. 
The background is patterned from top ro hmmm. and rhe patients change with every 
string course. There is something of a thistly undergrowth about this ensemble which 
makes English Perpendicular appear strong and pure. There can be no quest son which 
of rhe two countries would open itself to Puritanism and which would become the 
stronghold of Baroque Ouholimitt* 

The high-water mirk, however* of Late Gothic frenzy was reached in Portugal 
during the spectacularly prosperous age of King Manuel I (1495-1521). Manucline 
decoration in such places as Bataiha and Tonur is outrageously rich, a rank growth of 
forms* sometimes taken, it items, from crustacean organisms* sometimes from tropical 
vegetation. Much Portuguese decoration was inspired by Spain and France* hut here 
the architecture 1,1 India, Portuguese India, h the only parallel that comes m mind. 
If this connexion is real ic as rhe lirst instance in Western history of non-European 
influence on European art. 

However, no influence can ever net unless the me party is ready 10 receive The 
message t*i die other. If the countries of the Pyrenean Peninsula had not already 
been possessed by a passion for overdone deco ration , die art of the colonies would 
have remained muie to them. When (he Indies became 1 hitch, their style did indeed 
after .j time begin to mfhtence the furniture of Unhand am! helped sn give it its 
peculiar Baroque opulence, but architects wisely kept away from it. The Dutchmen 
of the 17th century could never have iruitv of it whai the Portuguese could, at that 
particular moment, the moment just before the ornamental imagination of the late 
Middle Ages was harnessed into the Renaissance yoke. 

The Renaissance on the other hand could never have l>een conceived in a country 
which bail as recklessly indulged m ornamental vagaries as Spain and Portugal or as 
daringly explored spatial mysteries as Germany, In Italy there thus exists no Late 
Gothic style at all - the most striking illustration of ihc fact that by rhe 15th century 
the prevent natural divisions of Europe were more or less established. Ehe Roman¬ 
esque style had been international,, though regifanally subdivided, just as the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Church of the 1 tfh and 1 :th centuries had been international 
forces, Then, in the 141I1 century, France became a nation and created the Gmhie 
style. 
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Germany wuiit through the crisis of the Interregnum and decided on a HfftkmaL as 
■gainst the previous ituvrsminrtiil. policy. The sime decision \va<» taken it the sante 
Time in England, uhi k m Italy j uholli diitercnt development oi many ttmil tmvii- 
staccs *et in- Gothic came into Germany* Spain, England? and Italy as ;i French 
hubinn. Cistercian monasteries lirsi. and then Cologne. l!uigjb&, and ('qnter- 

bun» and Frederick IFs Castd dd Monte i see p 1S91 fplowcd it closely. But already 
m Frederick ll's Italian buddings there appear purely antique pediments side bv side 
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with the in vl-J rib-vaults uf France Hie appreciative treatment oi Rinnan motifs 
m Frederick l! L s Capua ihit is unparalleled anywhere in the North* and in the ^uuth 
onSv by Nicohi Ptsano’s pulpits. Nicolu Pisano the fust of the great Icali-in 
sculptor*. the tir-t in wlwse work th^ Italian character dummies over international 
conventions. His transformation tsr the cur rent style in sculpture into something 
more sratiu and more harmonious w as paralleled l>\ similar transformation* of Gothic 
architecture. The role of the friars m this traufonriatiisi has been mentioned. There 
is no exetkiar in their wide, airy* atsldess halls. l"he large ones with aisles, such as 
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S. Marin Novell* and !i, Lrote in Mmence, have such wide arcades and such shallow 
aisles that ihe static nature of the rooms js lurdly disturbed. The cathedral of Morenct‘ 
a cathedral, hut hoik under the supervision of the guild of the word merchants in 
honour of the Commune and people <>f Florence’ - belongs u> rht s^mc family. iispters 
with rheir suhsiamial bases and heavy capitals do nut point upward. The qnimcrrup- 
icd cornice provides 3 strong horizontal division. The cross-vaults art dome-shaped, 
and dearly isolate hay from bay. Clarity is also the expression of the dark si rue turn I 
members against the whitewashed surfaces of walls and vaults. 

Clarity is helped moreover by the composition «l the cast parrs, a central composition 
with a crossing the width of nave and aisles ia* at £!y) and with transepts and chancel 
of identical shape (five sides ''i an net agon! and no ambulatories <>j chapels. T His 
monumental, spacious and tmmysterious effect was planned by the first architect, 
Arnolfo di Cambio, who began the building in 1 iyft, md taken up on & yd mure 
TnonuTuent.il scale by a group of artists including the painters Taddeo iiaddt and 
\ndrca da Firenze. called in as consultants, and finally modified and executed by 
Francesco Talcnti after i} 6 y. 

To a traveller coming fmm the north such Italian interiors of the 14th century must 
have appeared wonderfully calm mJ serene. It was only here - this will now be 
appreciated - that the style of the Renaissance could be conceived, here, in the land 
of Roman traditions, of sun, blue sea, and noble hills, of vineyards and olive planta¬ 
tions, of pine groves, cedars, and cypress trees. 
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Renaissance and Mannerism 

L_ * 4 1*. -C. 


The Cathie sijlc was crv-accd (or Sager* Ahhoc of St Denis, counsdbr cii mu kings 
of f ■tance, che Renaissance for ihc merchants of Morciuc, himkn L : ■ ihc Ling** ol 
Europe. h is in the 3tnu*,pkere of die most prospcra* oi Southern trading republics 
timt about 1 4 :o the new style emerged. A firm such as that of rfit Medici had its 
representatives in London, in Bmges and Ghent, in Lyons and Avignon, in Milan 
and Venice. A Medici had been Mayor oi l brunet! in i: <A another in 1 yet 
jm.dier tii *4’1, In 14: v Cosimo Medici became senior partner or die firm* Just t» er 
one Hundred years later another Medici was created the first Duke r>t luveany, Bui 
Otsinio. whom they called in Florence I lie lather nf the fSithut land, and bis grandson 
Lorenzo iliv MugntiiCeni, were only citizens. Out even, by any official tide, rhe fiTst 
of their cuv. In diesc and die other princely merchants, the Pitti, the Ruidlai, the 
Simzz.1, (t is due that the Renaissance was at once wholeheartedly accepted in Florencc 
ami developed with ^ wonderful unanimity *>f purpose tor thirty at forty years, before 
other cities of Italy, let alone foreign countries* had grown to understand its meaning. 
This predisposition of Tuscany catmot be explained l*y social eruditions alone. Lite 
eilitfti of Mender', in the 1 >ih century were socially of quite a comparable structure; 
m. up tv a point was the City of London; V er the style in the Netherlands was a Haiti' 
bovain Late Gothic; rn England it wa* Perpendicular. In Horem-c what happened 
vias that ■> particular uncial situation coincided with a particular nature ut country 
and people, and J particular historical tradition. The geogmphiv tt and national 
character of the Tuscans had found its earliest expression in Etruscan art. I* was 
^jin clearly nolicediH in die 11 tit and 1 rth centuries to the crisp and grace: ol layade 
„[ S.Miniato, and in ihe 14th in the specious, happdv any Gothic churches of 
5 C r ,ice. s. Maria Novella, and the cathedral of S, Maria del Fiure, Now n flourishing 
trading republic will tend to worldly ideals, not to the transcendunt.ii: to the active, 
mu to meditation; to clarity, tint to the obscure. And since the climate wa* dear. 
p ccn _ ^ titulary, and the people’s minds were clear, keen, and proud, it Wu« lierv 
that ihe clear, proud, and worldly spirit .1 Roman Antiquity could In- rediscovered, 
that it, contrast with Christian faith did not bar its way, iliar its attitude tn physical 
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beauU in tht fine am and Is cant v of proportion m architecture louml an echo, char 
its grandeur and ns humanity were understood. The fragments of the Roman past 
in art and literature had liven there all the time* and had never been entirely forgotten. 
But on I v the 14th century reached a point that made a cult ot the Antique possible, 
Petrarch - ihc first Poet Laureate of modern limes, crowned on the Capital in 13:41 - 
was a Tuscan; so wai Uoocaccir> k so was Leonardo Brum who translated Plato. Vnd 
the Medici Honoured the philosophers and called them into their Jiuicrmost circle, 
ns they honoured the poets and wrote poetry themselves, so they regarded the artbis 
in a spirit quite different from that nt tin- Middle Ages, iTic modern conception of 
the artist and the respect due to his genius is again of Tuscan origin. 

Seven years before Petrarch ups crowned in Rome, the civic authorities responsible 
lor the appointment of a new master-mason to the cathedral and city of Florence 
decided to elect Giotto, the painter heaiugt* they were convinced ihai the city 
architect should be a ’ lamous man' above all ho for the sole reason that they believed 
that "in the whole world no one better could he found in this. and many other things' 
than Ciintro, they chine him* although he was not a mason at all. About sixty years 
later, as wc have seen, two painters were among the experts called in to decide on 
the plans tor the completion of Florence Cathedral. Fliesc evens mark tht beginning 
of j new period in the professional bis ton of architecture, just as Petrarch 1 a down¬ 
ing mark* a new period In the history o:l llie social status of authors. Henceforth - 
tins is especially characteristic of the Renaissance - great architects were not usually 
architects by training. And henceforth great artists were honoured and admitted into 
positions outside their cralt simph because they were great artists, Costmu Medici 
is probably the first who called a painter, in recognition ot his genius, divine. Later 
thb became me 4[tribute universally given to Michelangelo. And lie, sculptor, painter* 
and architect, a fanatical worker and a man who never spared himself, was deeply 
convinced that il \\ .1* bis due. When be felt slighted hy some Ol the pope 1 * Servants 
in an ante-TOum d the Vatican, he tied from Rome, deserting his post without 
hesitation and leaving j message il tat the pope could look tor him elsewhere, il lie 
wanted him, Leonardo da Vinci at the tirnr when this happened evolved the theory 
of tht ideal nature of art Hr endeavoured to prove that painting and architecture 
were of the liberal arts* not arts in the iraiie sen sc oi the Middle Ages. There are 
rwo sides 10 this theory. It demands from the patron a new attitude towards rhe 
artist, bin also from the .irtwl A new Altitude inward* his work Only the artist who 
approached his m m an academic spirit, that is as a seeker after law, had a right to 
he regarded as therr dpial by tin scholars nml authors of humanism. 

Leonardo has nut much to say about Antiquity. I 3 ui rise universal fa&rinatinn of Antb 
ijvnty was evidently both aesthetic and social* aesthetic in so far as the lomis of 
Roman architecture and decoration appealed to artists and patrons of the i^th 
century, social in mi far i> the study of the Roman past was accessible to the educated 
onlv. £0 the arust and architect who until then had been satisfied with learning ihcir 
craft from thdf masters, ami developing 11 according n> tradition and their powers 
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of unanindliOii. now devoted rheii attention to the an (if AnlKJQliy> not only 1KC4I1S* 
K enduintetJ them hut also heenusv it conferred Midi! distinction on them So strongly 
had this revival impressed the scholars irom the inch to the o>ih century that they 
called the whole period rhai of rebirth, rirtatattr nr Renaissance. Early writers by 
using tlm tern) meant the rebirth of art and letters in ifiiite a general sense, Bm in 
the iyth century a century of unlimited period revival ■ the emphasis w as laid on 
the imitation ni Roman forms and motifs. In re-examining the u i«Ja of the Rouiv 
iimce today, one must, h owe vet. ask oneself whether the new attitude tow ards Anti¬ 
quity i> really their essential m nova lion. 

J'he very first building in Renaissance forms is Filippo Brunelleschi's Foundling 
Hospital, beg on in e-tit, Brunelleschi ti 577-1446} was a goldsmith by training- Net 
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he had been chosen to complete the cathedral of 1 lorenct by 4 tiding the dome over 
the l' rowing, a masterpiece of const ruction anil oi j shape distinctly Gothic in 
character. At the same time, however, he designed iht foundling t'a^aJe, o work ot .< 
completely different kind, consisting of a colonnade on the ground floor with delicate 
Corinthian columns and w ide snmcircular arcliei letting enough sun and warmth 
penetrate into the loggia, and a lirst floor with generously spaced moderately sized 
rectangular windows tinder shallow pediments corresponding exactly to the arches 
beneath. Medallions in coloured terra-cotta by Andrea della Robbia - the lamous 
babes in sw addling clothes sold in cheap copies of all sizes by the souvenir-dealers n? 
Florence - are placed into the spandrels of the arcade. V subtly scaled architrave 
divides ground floor from first floor. Now the pediments over the windows are cer¬ 
tainly a Roman motil. So seem to he the Cnnmhian columns. Bui arches on such 
slender columns are really in their expression just as different from those of, say, the 
Colosseum, as they are from any Gothic arcades. Their source and that of several 
other motifs of the facade is the Tuscan Proto-Renaissance of S. Minium, SS. Apostoli, 
,111(1 rhe Baptistery, i< c. the architecture of Florence in the 1 1 th and 12th centuries, 
and nothing else. This is an eminently significant fact. The Tuscans, unconsciously of 
course, prepared themselves fur the reception of the Roman style by Jirst going back 
to their own Romanesque Proto-Renaissance. 

The relation oJ Brunelleschi's churches to the past is very similar. 5 . SpifitO, which 
he designed in raj 6, is a basilica with round-headed arcades and a list roof; Roman- 
esq He, one can say. in these general characteristics. Hit bases and capitals of the 
Omni loan columns, on the other hand, and the fragments of an entablature above 
ore Roman, rendered with ,i correctness and understanding of ihcir vigorous beau!) 
that were beyond the power of the architects of the I’rnto-Rcneis&ancc. Tltc curious 
niches of the aisles are also Roman, though treated m a very original way. Bur while 
the inmits mentioned so far can Ire traced hack to the Middle Ages or Antiquity, the 
spatial expression created w ith their aid is wholly new ami has ,il) the serenity of the 
l-iarly Renaissance. The nave is just twice as high as u is wide. Ground floor and 
clerestory arc of equal height. I he aisles have square hays, again half as wide as the\ 
are high. The nave ednststs of exactly lour and a half squares, and the odd hall was 
intended to lie disposed of in a special way to be mentioned presently. Walking 
through the church, one may nor at once consciously register -ill these proportions, 
bin ihcy contribute nil ihe same decisively u* tlic effect oi $trene order which ihv 
interior produces. It is difficult today to imagine rhe enthusiasm of rhe barlv Renais¬ 
sance fur such simple mat lie mu lira I reunions in space < >nc must remember in rifder 
to Appreciate it that ii ihai very moment - ihtmi 1425 - painter-* in Flomtw 
discovered the laws of perspective. Just as they had no longer been satisfied with an 
arbitrary presentation nf she ipuce inside ihcir pictures, so architect* were non 
anxious to Itml rational proportion* bir their ImiLlings. The effort of the i ;th century 
co master space is comparable only with that of our own aye, although that of the 
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Renaissance concerned an ideal world and our> 3 material. "lTu v invention of printing 
towards the middle ol the century proved a most powerful conquest ol space. The 
discovery ol America towards its end produced results ncarlv sjs important- Both 
must be named with the discovery oi perspective as aspects of Western space 
enthusiasm, an attitude utterly alien ro Antiquity* ,uid om tn which attention has 
already been drawn mure than once m this book. 

1 he feature of S, Spirito most important in this connexion is the ground plan id its 
eastern parts. 1 or here Brnm'Jlewhi, following in the footstep* of Arnolfo di Cambio 
and Francesco Talon il has departed decisively from the normal composition of 
Romanesque or Gothic churches* The way m which lie made the transepts exactly 
identical with the choir, fan an aisle round all three and placed a dinner over the 
crossing makes US lucl. looking eastward as 0 we were in a centrally planned building, 
a type usual in Roman architecture, both religious and secular, hut* m spite ot Flor¬ 
ence Cathedra! anil a few others, very rare in medieval Christian churches, 
hven the west end was intended to be hmshed in a way stressing this centralizing 
tendency at the expense of practical advantages, Brunelleschi had originally meant to 
Continue the aisle round the w xst as round the east, north, arid south ends, lie would 
then have had to put in lour instead u\ the customary three entrances, to comply 
with 1 he t-nir buys of aide along the inner side fit the fustic, It would all have been 
exceedingly unusual - a sacrifice to aesthetic consistency and the desire for ctmrali- 
7 a t ion. Indeed, during the very year m which is. Spin to was begun, Brunei lesebi 
had designed a completely central church, the first of the Renaissance ft is S. Maria 
deglt Angelo After three years, in 14;-. shy building was disconrmued ind only 
ground-floor walls now remain. But we can read the plan, and compare ir with 
reliable engravings taken, it seems, from Jose original drawings. S, Maria degli Aftgeli 
was to be w bully Roman in character and very niraivc, the outcome no doubt or a 
tong stay of Brunelleschi in Rome to which we can with a good deal of certainty 
assign the date 1433. I hc light, slim columns of the Either buildings are here replaced 
by pilasters attached to ahHiJ piers at the eight comers of the octagon. Right chapels 
surround n. each with niches hollowed out imo the thickness of the walls. The dome 
jlso was to he of one piece inside and nut like a Roman dome rod nm on the Gothic 
principle of an outer and a separate Inner shell, htill applied by Brunelleschi to Flor¬ 
ence Cachedraf. Of Romanesque or Pro to-Renaissance connexions there arc here 
none left. What Roman buildup in particular inspired Brunelleschi we can no longer 
say. There were plenty of remains still in exhfvmx in the 15th century and drawn 
by architects, which have now disappeared. 

f lowever, one more central buildings or rather part of □ hull ding, was begun shortly 
after S.Maria degfi Angel! and ompicted, and ihi* is a direct copy of an existing 
Roman monument- Michelofc/n di Barfolormnen (13^6-14711 began in J444 to add 
ro the medieval church uf the SS. Anmirmiitj a round casr end with eight chapels m 
niche* exactly as he had seen it done in the so-called temple uf Minerva Medica in 
Rome. So while in die early works uf Bmntrllcsciii w e cannot emphasise too much 
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the independence or the new fom fmm chi^se of Reman Antiiputv, ihc discovery 
ijJ lujw much could be learned from Riimc t<i satisfy topical aesthetic needs came as 
cartv JS the thirties and ferries. That it appears most dear!) m centrally planned 
buildings is eminently characteristic. For a central plan is inn an other-worldly, but 
j rhb-worldly conception, Hie prime function ol the medieval church hud been ro 
k-jd the faithful to the altar, hi a completely centralized building m. such movement 
is possible. Tfu building has its full etTi%- only when it is looked it from the one 
frtcal point. There the spectator must stand and. by standing there, he becomes 
himself the measure of all rhinos . Thus the religious meaning of the dumb k 
replaced bv s human tine. Man is in the church rui longer pressing forward to resell 
.i transcendental goal, but enjoying the beauty that surrounds him and the glorious 
sensation of being the centre of this beamy. 

No more idling symbol cmid have been conceived lor the new attitude •<> tlie 
humanists and their patrons to Man ami religion. Fieri della Mirandoh. one of the 
mosi interesting ol the philosophers round Lorenzo the Magnificent, delivered an 
address m 14M on Ttv Dignity *** Man. Machiavclli, a little later, wrote hi* bonk 
The Frmt r to glorify die power oi Man's w ill, and set it as the prime moving force 
.li'jmst die powers of religion that had up to his time interfered with practical 
thought, And again a little later Count Ciistiglionv composed his Cunrtift to show 
hi* contemporaries their ideal uf universal man. Hie courtier, he says, should lx 
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agreeable in his manners, graceful, a good enussur. and a good dancer, yet si mug ami 
fit, well versed in flu pursuits ot chivalry, riding, tenting. ,irnj jousting, At the same 
time he should read poet r\ and history, be acquainted with Pluto jjjd ArisiotJe. 
understand all the arts, and practise music and drawing. Leonardo da Vinci was rhe 
(irst amongst artists to live up t<> 11 >i> ideal: painter, architect,engineer. arid musician, 
one i d the must ingenious ai’ivmisi- oi hi 4 time, and enchanting in ht* personal ways. 
Only Christianity apparently did not occupy his mmd at all. Lorenzo VaJJti. a Roman 
humanise, somewhat carJirr had published his dialogue He i-atuphuf, in which he 
openly praised the pleasures ot the senses. Pil- same Valla proved with a pttilulogiciil 
ssaadtv unknown before the 11st of Humanism that the so-called Donation of Con- 
sxanunc', the document on which all | injm I daimn in worldly dnrniiptinn rested. tws 
hiktii Yet In died *1 can mi nf Ibe Ijiunin Orhtdul in Rome. Tfue philosopher* *jf 
llrircncc fmixuk'd an ucadtmv on Plato s model kept Plaid's supposed birthday as a 
holiday* jud preached a semi-Greek, semi'Chrmiafi religion in which Christs hive is 
up with Peru's principle *fS divine love that makes us pine fur beauty of soul 
md body in human beings On one of the frescoes in che choir of S. Maria Novella 
an inscription inn he ntfd stating that the frescoes were completed in 1490. Svhen 
thU hwelievt of limit dhiiiif^ished in riches, victories. \m> juiI [nulling* enjoyed 
plenty, health, and peace". About the same eeihc Lorenzo the Magnificent wrote his 
most famous poem, which begins a^ follow's: 

Qua rtf tf belli gjnvinezzj, 

Qic*s lugge tiitmfir 
Chi vual e&&cr licit ■ ^ 
nidomun nan c'itfcrtrrw. 
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The linrs arc wvl\ known, and ri^hily so. They Jirc here quoted in falum, [jRimsf 
ihc\ should be remembered in all their original melodiousness. Literally translated 
they mean: 

J tout lonely k vomit, 

0Ut it flic* imm U*. 

It you warn rn be huppy. V happy rum; 

TTiere is no certainty of [omorrtiw. 

Nn\v these men. \i fhev built a church, did r>nr want to Ih b reminded In ir* appcanirKt 
of that uncertain luniivrrmv arid (it svhat might come after this 1l!c had ended, I hn 
wanted afdiiftfctare to etemali/e rhe present- So they commissioned churches as 
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temple* ro thdr own glory. Hie eastern rotunda oJ (lie Annunziata "-‘as intended 
to be 3 mawnriiil m Florence tit the Gonzaga, rulers of Mantua, At the same time 
Francesco Sforzs t'l' Milan scents to have thought ot such a temple, A record '«! wh® 
seas intended survives irt a medal o about *460 by the sculptor SperanJio. It seems 
to rtprcEcil! ,1 buiUitv." of periectly svmmcrncal plan: a Grech emu* 1 tor the term set 
p. ttj.i to be covered with live domes, jnsr as Pcripicux and St Mark > in Venice had 
been three or tour hundred years before. Hie design may be due to that mysterious 
Florentine sculptot and architect Antonio Fil arete (died about (47 -1 who worked 
tor Francesco Sforza (rom i4>i to 1465. His inure turn rests mainly on the Milan 
hospital, the Ospecific Maggiore, which ujs begun in 14s". -i v.ist enterprise nol 
carried on in elevation to his designs, though in plan. The plan is remarkable in that 
it appears the first ot those large symmetrical piles with many inner courtyards - 
nine at Milan - taken up in ihe tt>ih and 17th ctnlturic* f« mdi royal schemes as 
the EscoriaJ. che Tuilcries. and Whitehall. 

llur Filiarcte's ambitions were tor planning on a yet grander scale, t ie wrote .1 treatise 
nn architecture, dedicated in drrftreiii ipics 10 Francesco Sforza and to one of the 
Medici of Florence, where the architect returned when he left Milan. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the treatise is the description of an ideal town, Sfor/indii; tor 
this is che first wholly symmetrical town plan in Western history, u regular octagon 
with radial street - and with pftkee ami cathedral on the square in the centre - again 
the central obsession of this first century liberated from the liesnl medieval authority. 
Thus it is not surprising m find that the churches of Siorttifida, 01 Zagslia (mother 
town drawn up in the treatise), and of the hospital - this church was never built 
either - were meant to !>c of central plan, They introduce us to yet more varieties. 
Sfomnda and the 1 inspirit are u|Uart w iih a centra! dome and subsidiary little domed 
chapels in the four comers 3 plan whose Jiarh Christum antecedents and later 
Bvzantinc popularity have been discussed earlier hit. \r Mi tan ii had appeared in the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre *1 S.Satiro in K-ri, In Tliscany also it must have been 
known, for Michelozzo used it m 14? 1 ji a, M ina dcllc Grazic at Pisrnia, Sn Fibretc 
may have been inspired by Tuscan* a« well as Milan, /agalia has an octagonal central 
dome and octagimal chapelt in the comer*, AJJ three churches were to be provided 
with four fantastically tall minarets over the (our corner chapels, or somewhere 
between them and die centre Hot the drawings are ambiguous in this)," \ chapel 
actually built at S. F.uerttgto in Milan in 146a Michelozzo's designs is stpim: and 
domed and ban little turrets on the four corners, but no chapels In-tow. Michelozzo 
also designed a palace for the Medici Hank at Milan. It was begun in the forms n| 
Florentine Renaissance, but continued with the mure irresponsible detail of the North 
lullin' Gothic. The same happened to the hospital. 

hviiknctv the Lombards were not yet capable i*f an undtntBniling of the Renaissance, 
The cathedral ni Milan was earned tin in a flamboyant Fju- Gothic right through tlu- 
17'h century. Similarly in Venice the Porta della Carta 01 the Doge’s Palace and the 
Ci d'Oro belong to the 14,10s and 14405, and tht first ierioUi Kcnjissance smicturo 
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WTrc begun only ulcer 1455 1 Arsenal Gate, 1457, etc,, Ca del Dues). In style they are 
Tuscan, insr as Michel077/0 and Hlarete designed in the iuscan style in Milan, and as 
1 he greatest of M Quattfbccw" architects and the u« to spread the style among the 
art-loviitg and sell-glorifying minor raters ni Northern Itafv was Tuscan. 

Leone Hamsta Alberti (*404-71 \ tame f rom a patrician Florentine family. In mir 
context hr represents yel 4 new type \*l architect. Brunelleschi jnd Michelangelo arc 
sculfitor-artiiitrcts, Giotto and Leonardo da Vinci pa inter-architects. .Alberti is die 
lirst of the great dilmantc-arcliitccftp a man in whose life and thoughts art and 
ardiiteetttre played jusi dim part which it should play according m Coum Casti- 
gltcmes (much later} treatise Alberti vvai j lirdlj.uit horseman jnd athlete - it iii 
recorded that he could jump over a man's head with his two feet close together - his 
witty conversation was famous, he wrote plays and composed music, he painted and 
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studittl physics ami mathematics, he was an expert on law, ami his books deal with 
domestic economy as well as with pointing and architecture. Alberti's lie Pitmru is 
the first hn.uk to look at the art of painting with a Renaissance spirit- Hie whole of 
the first part deals with geometry and perspective exclusively. The Ten Hooks of 
Architecture are written m Latin anti modelled on Vitruvius, the newly rediscovered 
Roman writer on architecture. They prove that, while liu was working in Rome as 
n member of rhe Papal dvjj service, lie had plenty 01 time to study the rums of 
Antiquity, It is also evident that his joh allowed him |n travel freely and uta} away 
from Rome fur tony periods. 
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Before the coming of the Renaissance such a man could li.irdly have taken an active, 
constructive interest lit building, But as soon as the essence of architecture was con¬ 
sidered to be philosophy and itu I hematics (the divine laws of order and proportion,] 
nnd archaeology h the monuments of Antiquity)* the theoretician and dilettante was 
hound m assume j new significance. Roman architecture, both system and details, 
must he studied and drawn to be learnt; and the system behind the styles of Anti 
quity was soon - with the help of Vitruvius - fnund to lit m ihe orders, i,c. the 















































































proportion* belonging to the Doric. Ionic. Corinthian, Composite, and Tuscan 
columns and entablatures. Fly mean* in Ixxiks on the orders lorrigfi countries were 
taught the rules of classical building. 

lint Alberti wa> rifit .t dry theorist. In him the spirit of the scholar lived in a rare and 
happy union with genuine wmguiative and creative powers* The from of S. I : s ;mcesu « 
in Rimini, begun m 144 6 but never completed, is die first tn Lumps to adapt the cum- 
position of the Roman triumphal arch to church architecture* So Alberti was much 
more serious than Brunelleschi in reviving the Antique. And he did not confine 
himself 10 motifs* The side of the church, opened m seven round-headed niches with 
heavy piers div iding them* has perhaps more of the gravity trf Flavian Rome than 
am other budding id the 15th century , Now these niches hold sarcophagi, the monu¬ 
ments to the humanists of Sigismtindo AljJaiesla* court. ( : Or the cast end apparenttv 
a targe dome was projected* ns dominating as that of the Anmmriata m Florence, 
and again as a mi muni em to she glory nf sigismi uulu and his isotta, Sigismomki was 
a typical Renaissance tyrant, unscrupulous anti cruel but sinccrelv Fascinated by the 
new learning and rhe new art. The church of S. Francesco is in lact known under the 
name of the Temple of the Maktcsia; and on its fapdt an inscription run> in large 
letters with Sigismtmdo's name and the date - nothing else. Compare this inscription 
with that above rhe medieval church of Sr Hubert at Troyes; ‘Non nobis, Domme* 
non nobis* *cd nomini mu da ghtfianT and you Have the quintessence of rhe change 
from the one age to rhe other. 

The same pnde as that oi Sigismondo Maiatcsta is exhibited by Giovanni KuceltaL 
a merchant -ji Florence for whom Uhecti designed the second of Ids church front*. 

\14yiu his name appears over-conspicuously un lift facade of S. Maria Novella, and 
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when in his old age he wrote m account o i hie he said of the architectural and 
decorative work he had commissioned for the churches of his beloved native town 
'All (tec things have given me, and are giving me, the greatest sa&lacrkm and the 
sweetest £eehngs. For they do honour to the Lord, to Florence, and to my own 
memory.' It is this attitude that made it possible torthe donors of the frescoes inside 
the choir of the same church to appear llftske in the costumes of the day m if they 
were actors in the sacred stories, ll is this attitude also that made the patricians of 
Florence — and the cardinal* of Rome build (hear Renaissance palaces. That of the 
Medici begun by Michel ruun in 1444 was the first. The most famous arc that of the 
Ritti, designed, some My by Brunelleschi shortly before he died m 1446. some by Al¬ 
berti about i4*k + and considerably enlarged a century later, and that of the StrrozL 
lliry are massive vet orderly, faced with heavily rusticated Mocks and crowned by 
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halt! cornices. Their windows, symmetrically p luted* yre divided info two by graceful 
tijliimm (a RcjmaJi^ssqui! motif again). Wh^t line expects of Rcnuissimee delicacy und 
articulation is in be J on ml chielly in ihrir inner COTItyardi;. There the "round floors 
ire opened as cloisters u itb the graceful arcades of the Foundling Hospital mj h. Spi¬ 
rits* and the upper floors arc *hn enlivened by an open gallery of pilasters dividing 
tlie walls mfo separate bays, or some such feature. 

Only in Rome was a severer treatment of courtyards evolved. Er appears first m i he 
Palazzo Venecia, a building begun in 145*. h is derived from die classic Roman motii 
oi column* attached to solid piers, the mnril of the Colosseum and jIse* hi the front 
of Albem's S, Francesco in Rimini. Maybe n was he who suggested its result si ion 
in Rome, though his tmme cannot be documentarily connected with the Pa turn 1 
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Vttuvia. \ roost a (tractive compromise I tern ecu ihe Florentine and the Roman 
systems appears in the Ducal Palace at Urfaino, another of the architecturally and 
altogether aesthetically must enterprising smaller courts of Italy. Here Piero della 
Francesca worked, the painter in whose architectural settings Allien is spirit is st» 
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dearly reflected, and here Alberti must have appeared on hts journeys Here, more¬ 
over. we find in the i^&qs Francesco di Giorgio* one oi she mmt mieresring facer 
Quatimama architects and one whf^e name will have to be mentioned m other 
connexions again later. But the design of the courtyard and die delightful decoration 
inside the palace is probably due not to him. but to Luciano Laarana. who worked 
.it LTriiinci between 1466 and hh death rn 147^. Ihc courtyard preserves the airy 
lightness u i die Florentine arcades. Inn strengthen* the comers by pilasters. Once 
the effect of rhis motif has been noticed* it makes Michelozzo's and his i<dlimers + 
uninterrupted sequence of columns and arches look irmtuhk and tmcomfomble, The 
courtyard oi the Palazzo Venecia in Rome, on the other hand, appears hcjvidiainkd 
in comparison with Laura na’s hap jay balance oi muftis* 

Alberti himself designed one palace in Florence* the Pahzyto RuceJlai, begun m 1446 
for die same patron js the labile of S> Mtria Novella, The courtyanl here has no 
emphasis, hut Alberti used pilasters in the fapdc and rherdw introduced a splendid 
new meam for articulating w-ill.*" there arc three superimposed orders or pilasters 
with a free Doric ircatmem on die gifumd floor, a frte look on the first floor, and 
Corinthian on the sop. 

While these pilaster* divide the front vertically* sensitively designed cornices em- 
phosi/e the horiv.ont.il division*. The top cornice is prohahh the carliesr in Florence, 
earlier even than that of Michdoyv.o's Palazzo Medici. Heiwe rhen projecting eaves 
in The medieval way had been used The windows of the Fsda/zo Kucdbi are bipartite 
*£ in the other palaces. Util art architrave separates the main rectangle from the two 
round beads. *f~he relation oi height to width in die rectangular parts ol the windows 
is equal to die relation of height m width in the hays. I bus the position of every detail 
seems to be determined- No shifting is possible- In this lies* according to Alberti'* 
theoretical writings, the very essence ol beauty, which he defines as 'the liarmom and 
concord of all the parts achieved in such a manner rh.it nothing could he added or 
lukest away or altered except for the worse'. 

Such definitions make one led the contrast oi Renaissance artel Gothic most sharply, 
tn Gothic architect tut the sensation of growth is predominant everywhere- The 
height of piers is not ruled by the width of hays, nnr the depth of a capital, or rather 
.1 cap* by the height oi thepier The addition of chapels or even aisles to parish clmrdies 
ts much less likely to spoil rhe whole than in a Renaisftmcc building. For the Gothic 
sty le tnoiif follow* motiL as branch follows branch up a tree. 

tine could not imagine a donor in the 14th ecnturv decreeing, as Pope Pius U did 
when rebuilding the cathedral nr his native town ■ renamed Picma ro perpetuate his 
njmieJ* (hat no one should ever erect sepulchral monument?, in rhe church m found 
new altars, r*r have wall-painting5 executed, or add chapels* or alter the colour nf 
walls or pitu^. For a Gothic budding 1* never complete in that sense. It remains a live 
being influenced in its destiny by (he piery of generation after generation. And 45 ir> 
beginning and end are not fixed in time, so ihey are not in space, tu the Renaissance 
style rhe building an vicsthcris whole consisting tif sdi-surficscnt parrs. A ermiposi- 


iSon in ibr tljt or in space ts urn veil it by grouping suck parts according to a static 
system. 

Now the Romanesque style is is has been shown - also ■> static style. It is also j style 
nt which the adding of elearlv-dctined spatial Units is essential- How then cun the 
difference in principle be iontiulated between a Norm .in and a Renaissance church r 
Wall? are equally important in both, whereas the Gothic style always endeavours to 
invalidate them. Bui a Romanesque wall is primarily inert. If it is ornamented, the 
exact place where decoration ts applied seems arbitrary. One hardly ever feels that a 
little more or a little less ornament, or omameru shifted to a slightly higher or slightly 
lower position, would make a decisive JilTercnee. In the Renaissance budding thi* is 
not so. 'Hie wails appear active, enlivened hy the decorative dements which in their 
sizes and arrangement follow laws of human reasoning. It is ulrimardy this human 1/ 
ing that make* .1 Renaissance buitdmg what it is. Arcades are airier and more open 
than thev had been. Hie graceful columns have the hcJtity ol animate beings, (hey 
keep to ,1 human scale too, and as they lead from parr to pari, even when 1 building 
is very large, one is never overwhelmed hy its slicer size. This, on rhe other band, is 
j ust whin the Norm an arehnecr wishes to achieve lit conceives a wall as a whole and 
then keeps the expression of might .iml mass to the smallest del ail. I fence, one need 
scarcely add, Romanesque sculptors could not vet rediscover the beamy of the human 
body. This rediscovery, and the discovery of linear perspective, had to come with 
The Renaissance. S. Spin to, or the I’atazjtn Rucellsi, prove this to anyone susceptible to 
their specific character. 
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To illustrate tlu* principle Of an ill-pervading order which Alberti postulates m an 
interior as well, the plan (if S And tea in Mantua. Alberti’s Iasi work, may he analysed 
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As m S. Spirits, she c.isi parrs arc a central composition, Alberti had in fact k 
maiJt' i contribution Oi the arthitect*' burning problem of the completely central 
plan. His S. Sebastiano m Mantua is 3 Greek cross, tr was designed in 1460* that is rust 
before or just after the Sforza 'tVmpIc nr SjieiandifVs medal. But Alberti’s solution is 
original. whatever its dale, austere and aloof* with its curiously pagan facade. \n 
wonder rhar a cardinal coukl write 01 it m 1471: I can't sec il tins is going to turn out 
j church or a mosque «»r a synagogue.' Vtom the point ni view of practical church 
functions such central buildings arc con^pimnush useless. So we find from the begin¬ 
ning attempts at combining the traditional longitudinal plait with aesthetically more 
welcome centra! features. S. Spirit0 was one example. The most influential one T 
however, is S, Amlrca in Mantua, Here the architect replaces the traditional nave and 
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Jislcs arrangement \>\ a senes of side chapels taking ihe place of the aisles um] con¬ 
nected with the nave alternately hy tall and wide anil low and narrow openings. TJu< 
aisles thus erase 10 lit pan of the eastward movement and become u series or minor 
centres accompanying the spacious iu unci-vaulted nave, As to the walk enclosing the 
nave, the same intention is evident in the replacement of the simple basilican sequence 
of c olumns following each other without „-CMira hy the rhythmical alternation on the 
.ib‘i principle ol the closed and the open bays, t.uluimii are given up entirely anti 
replaced hy giant pilasters, lb what extent the keeping of the same prop unions 
throughout is responsible for the deeply restful harmony of S. Andrea -will be appre¬ 
ciated, if one realizes that the same .1 b jj 1 rhythm, identical even in details, and the 
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same giant pilasters ■ the tint, side by side with S. Sc I* as fid no. in Western architecture - 
art used a* tht chief motif of the fapute of the church, and rjiai the propurtum of ibe 
arches of the crossing repeats tha t <>t the side chapels. 

Alberti was nnr the only architect to experiment with such rhythmical vom hi nation* 
in the longitudinal church building I he NorHt I Irak proved especially interested 
in tlie application of the principle to the *. hutch svj th nave and aisles, after a fiorenrine 
architect had given the tirsr hints at laenza Cathedral I i4"4J- terrars, Parma, and 
other i dims picked them op, and soon we bte this trend of thought unite forces with 
that interested in central plans on the By/.unu™-Milanese scheme of a central dome 
with l our smaller and towee domes in tht comers. Venice and the VentJto had begun in 
build central churdles of ihis type shortly before i yc<- < S. Giovanni Geiidstomol, and 
in Is.’i^ an otherwise little-known architect, Sp-ivciito, found die classic solution lor 
its appliesrion to the basilica. 5 . Sal vatore in Venice consists of a navr of two of the 
Milano-Venetian units plus an exactly identical crossing. Only the transept* and apses, 
are tacked on * little ill congruously. 


Salvatore stands historically in u similar relation in Alberiib S Andrea in Mantua 
as, in the lie Id of domestic architecture, the Caned Itria in Rome stands to Alberti's 
lhriazzo Rmellai. The Can cellc n a w as built in 14(16-0$ as the private residence of 
Cardinal Kiario, nephew of Sixtus IV, one of the most formidable of the Renaissance 
popes. These pnpes considered themselves worldly rulers .dmost more than pnesis. 
julius U, another nephew of Sixtus IV, under whom the new Si Peter’s was begun, 
and lor whom Michelangelo painted the Sistine Chapel and Raphael the Sfdffsr of the 
Vatican, ashed Michelangelo to portray him in a statue for Bologna with a sword 
instead nf a lunik; fur, he said: T am a soldier, not a scholar.' Of Alexander VI. am! 
his sun Ccaarv Borgia. u is enough to menrinn the mimes m this tunnexirm. The 
Palazzo Riarirp has a ground floor without pilasters, because ii seemed more reasonable 
td preserve the integrity of the rustication, where unly small windows were required. 
On the first arid second doom there art pilasters, but nr-t in tht simple sequence of 
the Palazzo Ruccttai. Again the ,r/> 1; rhy ihm is used to give lift anti rule to die facade. 
It will also lie noticed that, whereas Alberti's horizontal divisions had to serve as 
cornice* *ruf at the same time window sills, rht unknown architect of the t.uicelkna 
gives each function its dearly visible architectural expression. Moreover, Liu: comer 
bays of the building are slightly projected, so that to the right and the left I here is no 
vagueness about the composition culver. 

Hie Canireilem is the first Renaissance budding of more than local importance in 
Rome, About the time, however, when u w as completed, Home took tht k-jilcrship 
in architecture and art cult of the hands of Florence, This nmmrai maiks the begin¬ 
ning m ihr High Renaissance. The Early Renaissance was essentially Tuscan. Hie 
High Renaissance is Roman, because Rome was at that time the only international 
centre or civilization, and the High Renaissance has an ideal ilassicity which made it 
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internationally acceptable >md in fact internationally eanume for eenturiesH Runted 
place in [lie history ui the Renaissance style corresponds ejcartly to that of Paris anti 
tfu- cathedrals around Pans in the history «f fhe t iuthfc style. ttV do not know to what 
jKirt uf trance the architect of Nut re Dame, Chartres, Kheims, and Amiens belonged 
hv birth anil iipbringini!,, but we do know that Dona to Ro mani c t ame I rum L’mlsm 
aotlLombaftJv. Raphael from Umbria am) i Inrence, md Midsdangelo from Ronmce, 
Hiesc ire the three greatest architects id the High Rcnaifesstuee* jhJ nmr of diem - 
in ihe east' «x have met before - was an architect by training. Rfamatitc was 
originally a painter, so was Raphael* and MicheUngdo was ^ sculptor 

iSramante was the oldest of them lie was born in 1444 near U rhino. TTitrc he grew 
up while Piero della f rancesca painted. J.aunina worked at the DilCflJ Palace, and 
I ran icisin tli Giorgio was busy writing a tre^tist on anhiicctnre - the third of rhe 
Renaissance alter Ubtttf* and l-iiaretc s - in which iiletdentafly he took a close 
interest in central pknning.Sometimt between 1477and (4S0 B ram ante went to Milan. 
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His tirsl tmBdihg there. the church of S. Maria presso S. Sarin), presupposes a know¬ 
ledge of Alberti's S. Amin:a in Mantua* a building started only a lew year> Wore- 
[1 looks .is if li rim ante had studied the plans carefully. His own church hail no 
space for a chancel, and hi - delighted tt. make a daring show *«f his knowledge of 
linear perspective he feigned one in Hat rdtui, If you stand m the right position, 
the (rick comes oil to perfection. 

The same church, S. Maria, has .1 sacristy, centrally planned; and S. Maii.i delict ira/iv, 
B romance's next architectural work in Milan, has an east end also on a central plan, 
very similar incidentally to Alberti’s S. Scbastiano in Mantua. But when S. Maria delta 
tirajr.ic was Iwgun in 141*1, another artist* the most universal that ever lived, and one 
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who was to influence ennsidtritbly the slightly ulder ISrimuntc, had already lived ut 
Milan tor nine years, Leonardo had gjme in Milan in 14S1 as an engineer, a painter, 
.1 sculptor, a musician - as anything and everything, hut run a> an architect. Yet in |h s 
fertile mind archiErctur-.il problems moved jl| the time, lit f lurenet lit had already 
sketched the plans of IJmtidlcschi's S. Spin to anil S, Maria deg If Angeli. and in 
Milan In- Jnuked candidly at the specifically Milanese ^olucions proposed by l-ibrerc. 
The outcome was drawings in Ins sketch-books showing several kinds nj complex 
cent nil stmt'to res. tor instance one with a ventral octagon and eight chapels, each of 
the Milanese plan with centre dome anti little sijiure corner hays. Sn here we find as 
against the central schemes worked out by Renaissance architects lie lore Leonardo 
not j major contrasted with a number oi radiating minor members, tun a system o! 
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three grade* cat'll subordinate to the line above- Ynothei project was to prove even 
mure important for the future, it appears if) Leonardo's Paris Manuscript B and con¬ 
sists of a combination of -i major Greek cross with minor tireeh crosses in the corners. 
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Hramgnfe toast have seen this, ant! remembered it years after he had left Milan aodl 
moved Rome, 

\pjrr from whai iloiMMt lu.l learnt from Leonardo, the change from the Milanese 
ro the Roman atmosphere, which took plact in T490, altered Ids style decisive]y MU 
architecture assumed » ones an austerity far beyond anything in Milan. Hits appears 
already in his first Roman designs. the cloister for S. Maria della Pact ami the 

Tempicffc* of S. Pietro m Montorio. As S Maria delta Pact the ..rtywil had 

and attached colnttins- in (he Rinnan «3j on the ground floor, and an open gallery on 
the first whose slim columns support * straight architrave instead nf arch*. \i 
S.Pietro in MontoriO Bruroante appears even graver. Hie UmpiettO Of ijQi is the 
(i r st inn tinmen t at rhe High as against the Fairly ken 3 usance - truly a muriumml, i.c. 
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more a sculptural than a strtcilv architectural achievement. It was built to mark The 
spot on which St Peter was supposed to have been crucified. One can thus call it ait 
enlarged reliquary, In fact the i mentis in had been in niter the courtyard in which it 
stood mro a circular cloister to house the little temple. The first impress inn of the 
templet to after the churches and palaces of the ijth centurv is almost forbidding, 
flic order ui the colonnade is Tuscan Doric, the earliest modern use of this severe, 
unadorned order. It supports a correct classical entablature, again a feature that adds 
weight and strictness. There is, moreover, except for the metopes and the shells m the 
niches, not a square inch of decoration on tin whole of iht exterior. This in con¬ 
junction with the less novel luit equally telling simplicity of the propOrlions the 
ratio between width and height of the ground door is repeated in the upper Hoot - 
gives the lempietto a dignity far beyond its site. Here for once the classic Renaissance 
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has achieved us conscious aim to emulate classic Antiquity. I’nr here is - beyond 
inotils and even beyond formal expression a building that appears as nearly pure 
1 y ^ Umc 1S “ t'rwli temple. Space - that all-important ingredient nf Western architec¬ 
ture— seems here defeated. 

Jhu h ram ante did not stop there- Only (our wars alter he had accompli shed the ideal 
Renaissance expression of ardiiiedur^l volume, he M-r out tn reconcile it with the 
id-al Renaissance expression ol space, a* it had ken evolved tie th< lyth-ccnlurj 
architects from Brunelleschi to Leonardo da Vinci. In usa Julius 11 coin missioned 
him to rebuilt St IW*. the holiest of Western churches, St Peter’s siiil survived then 
essemiall\ in ns Constant!man form i'see f m. Nicholas V, the first pope in sym¬ 
pathy with humanism and the Renaissance, had begun rebuilding it outside the old east 
end in a uay so similar in character to Alkftii S. Andrea in -Mantua that Alberti can 
perhaps he assumed m Ik- the originator o! the design, Pm nothing more than the 
foundations had been laid when Nicholas V died in 14*5. ami nothing further hap¬ 
pened. Julius J 1 s Sr Piter $ was to he a Injil ding on a strictly central plan, .in am a Z ini' 
decision, considering the strength of the tradition in lay our of longitudinal churches On 
the erne hand ;md the immense religious significance at St Peter‘i on the other. With the 
pope adopting this symbol 4 uorhlliiuss for his own church, the spirit or J I um apian 
had indeed penetrated into the innermost fortress ol (duasttan resistance. 
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Bramanw- was over sixty when the foundation stone was bid of the new St Peter’s 
It is a Greek cross, with four apses, 'o extremely symmetrical that on the pbn nothing 
indicates which ol the apses was to hold (he high jltur. flit- main dome wa» to lit 
accompanied by minnr dome? oyer comer cb.ipch and by rowers m the corners I lii ther 
->ui still. Ml this was dearly in the Milnncw and I ermaidn traditions. Bin Bramanrc 
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diitpiiikil lm rhythm by enlarging the corner ehafds mt<- Greek crosses so that aril 
<t i them lus two apses <u' its own, (he mber i«m lining tin «IT hv the arms ■>( tht major 
Greek cross. Thu* a square ambulatory is created framing a huge central dome, 
designed m be liemiaplierical like the dome over the Umpieito. Four curtier iurret< 
complect t he cxteaor into a square wirh pitijvc'innt for only the mam apses. So lur 
Surname's scheme wav (Kit more than a magnified** development «f ' skocentun 
ideas, What is new and entirely of the l 6ih eottury is the modelling <if the w alls and 
aln.ie all the piers supporting the central duma. rlu <'nh part* of Brsmamvs plan 
iliac were executed and ire still partially visible. In them nothing ts left of tW human 
s t J !e and gtauk muddling tii Early Renaissance members, They ate massive pieces 
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«>f masonry, boldly fallowed mu as if hv rhe sculptor's moulding hand, 'lliis con¬ 
ception ni the plastic potentialities of j wall, in its origin Late Homan, and first 
rediscovered (though less massively used- by the laic- Brunelleschi of S. Maria dcgli 
Angeli. xvas to he of the greatest importance for the future development of Italian 
architecture. 

The immediate future, however, belonged to Bratnantc the master of classic harmony 
and greatness, not to Brum ante the herald of the Baroque. Raphael f mKj-isio) was 
the architect to follow most closely the Brjrname nr the Tempietto and the Damasus 
and Belvedere Courts of the Vatican ii"ii Mqij,), Bratmirtrt other Homan master 
piece. Ol Raphael's architectural works few are documented. Amongst the buddings 
attributed to him on good evidence is the Palazzo Vidoni CafTarelJi m Home, a very 
near descendant ol the Palazzo Capri r», which Bramartte had designed just before he 
died in tj»4 and which Raphael had bought in 1517. It is now altered out of recog- 
nirirm. The Palazzo CaffMelli is also no longer ns Raphael intended it to he. It was 
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at a later Jjel- considerably enlarged m width and height. Here again the change »f 
scale which marks (he High Renaissance i' noticeable. Balance and harmony arc still 
die aims, but they arc mm combined with a solemnity and greatness unknown to the 
nth century. Tuscan Doric columns replace the pilasters nl the PalSatto Rucdltu and 
the Cancelleria, and the hippy rhythm is contracted unto a weightier a h with a 
new accent on the u by the duplication of the columns, and on the b by the straight 
architraves over the windows. The design oh the rustication on the ground ilhor also 
emphasizes the horizontal*?, U- the gravity, of the Composition, 
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i*ht' tli’vfjdjjrntm f mm the Early ro the High RenaiiSanec, front delicacy togreatnes*, 
jsui fmm ,i subtle planning nt surf aces in a bold high relief in the modelling of walls 
CttCduragcd an inu-nsiiied study i>j the remains ui Imperial Rome* Only now was 
their drama fully understood. (>ii(y now did humanists and artists endeavour to visu¬ 
alize and perhaps recreate Hie Rome of the ruin, as .1 whole. Raphael's Villa Madarm 
as originally planned, with a ciri ul o courtyard and manifold apsed and niched rooms, 
is the boldest attempt at emulating the grandeur 01 Roman hath*. Its delicious decora¬ 
tion is derived immediately I mm such remains ot Imperial Rome as Nero’s (J olden 
House. These remains tud been found below ground - hence the name ti rot teach c 
given 10 this kind of ornament favoured by Raphael and his studio. Jt is thus, cosi- 
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side-ring ilit plan and riecnnuiun of ilic Villa Madam*, evidcmtv more than cninei 
denct fh&t Raphael was appointed in 1^15 by Leo X T die Medici pope. to lur Super¬ 
intendent or Roman Antiquities, that he had Vimivius translated by a humanist friend 
feor his private use, and shat he (nr zn y|] probability he) drew up a memorandum 
to the pope advocating the ckict m'isurmg uf Raman remains, with ground [dam, 
elevations, and sections separate, and the resrnrjmnn or such buildings js could be 
*ffl, ttiJHbibnente r restored. 

I Fere precisely archaeology in the academic sense begins, representative of \m attitude 
quite ditlerem from that of The rjih-century admirers u1 Roman architecture. It pro¬ 
duced scholars of ever wider knowledge and ever deeper appreciation uf Antiquity, 
but artists of weakened sdt-confidence, classicist* where limn ante and Raphael hid 
lwren classics. 


Attributed to Sau^io E'i «uizi The Vatican with Si i'ctisrs in die tiint Bramjate 
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At this point ,i warning musr lie sounded agsimi contusion between the three terms 
classic, classical, and classicist. 'Hie difference between classic and classical lists been 
pointed nut on p. 71511.35.If classic is the term denoting the Iran balance of conflicting 
iorces winch marks the summit o! any movement in art. and i! classical is the term 
for anything he longing to or derived from Antiquity, what ihen is classicist" A defini¬ 
tion is far from easy. In our context it can be arrived at only in a somewhat round¬ 
about way. 

Neither classic nor classicist are terms which signify tiiscoriL styles such as Romanes 
que,Gothic, and Renaissance They coincide rather with aesthetic attitudes. However, 
in so J ar as aesthetic attitudes as a rule change with historic styles, the two sets of 
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tcrmscan often he coordinated In England the position until a relatively short rime ago 
was that the term Renaissance was used to cover the art from the l 5rh right up tu the 
eariv j^th ccnrurv. Hut there bad been so norvv S Lind ament j 1 changes of style during 
these more than three hundred years that the term covering such a long period could 
nni stand for any distinct aesthetic characteristics. Thus, on the example oi the Conti 
rnmt, it was gradually divided up into Renaissance and Baroque, the Ba tuque to cover 
the w ork of such artists as Bernini, Rembrandt, Velasques However, since our know¬ 
ledge 1 ! of, and susceptibility to, distinctions in aesthetic expression have grown ebu- 
siderablv within the fast fifty vearx nr so, le k becoming more and more patent that 
Renaissance and Baroque do nt>r redly define the qualities of all art of importance in 
the 15th, trtth, and tjxh centuries. The contrast between Raphael and Bernini i ri 
Rembrandt is evident^ but art ni the period between roughly e s :o or 15jo and i6qq 
ur if>2o dticb not fit into the categories of the Renaissance or the Baroque* So a new 
name was introduced ahotii thirty nr thirty-five years ago: Mannerism, a name which 
was nut special tv coined, but which in a derogatory sense bad already been used to 
characterizc certain schools of lith-century painting. The name m its new sense is 
onh now becoming known in ihis country. It has much to recommend it* It certainly 
helps to make tmt see the important differences between art oJ the High Renaissance 
and art of the later f6rh century. 

If balance atid harmony arc ihc chit! characterktks of tin- High lienaksance, Man¬ 
nerism k ns very reverse: for it is an unbalanced, discordant art - now emotional to 
distortion (Tintoretto* El Greco h now disciplined to sdf-cffacenient (Bronzino}. 

The High Renaissance h full. Mannerism is meagre. There is luxuriant beauty m 
Titian* stately gravity in Raphael* and gigantic strength m Michelangelo, but Man¬ 
nerist ryp^ Citc slim* elegant, and of a stiff and highly sdr-conscious deportment* Sclf- 
conscRnitttVs* to rhis extern was j new experience to the West. "Hie Middle Ages, and 
the Renaissance too. had been much mure naive. Reformation and counter-Rcforma- 
lion broke up rhar state of innocence, and this k why Mannerism is indeed full of 
manner isms. Fur the anise ntiu for the firsi time was aware ni the virtues of 
eclecticism. Raphael and Abchchmgdfi were recognized as the masters oi a Gulden 
Age, the espials of the Anderm* Irnimiom became ;i necessity in quite a new r sense* 
lire medieval limit had imitated his masters a* a mutter «pt course, hur he had nui 
doubled hrs own (or his time si ability 10 surpass them. rhis confidence had tiow 
gone. The first academies were founded, and j literature tin the history and theory of 
art sprang up, Vasari k ii* most lamuus represeritiitne, Deviation irom ihc canons nf 
Michelangelo and Raphael wa* not ostracised, but it assumed a new mt of the capri¬ 
cious, The dcmonsTraiive, ur the daring forbidden pleasure* No wonder rhar the 
ifith centurv %au the sternest ascetics and the first writers and driughfsmcu to indulge 
Ln the hidden sms of pornography ' Ammo and Gudin Romunn ^ 

So far only names of p;mucr> have been men turned because the qualities ot i^th* 
century painting arc at least a little more familiar iban thi>se ol architecture- The 
application of the principles of Mannerism to architecture is Only in its very' tentative 
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^age* fin the Continent and in America: m hngbnd it has only jmt been attempted 
Vet ii we nmv turn to buildings and compare the FaTami Farncse with the Pal a on 
Muslim ;il!f Colnrme as rhe mini pert ter examples of High Rena Usance and Man 
nerist palace architecture in Rmne, the control between their emotional qualities 
will at once he visible. The pjlazy^ Fanicse was deigned in n;.. In \ntonici dii San 
Gallo the Younger i T4S5-Jh is the musi mommimtal nf Roman Rcmabsunce 
palaces, an isolated rectangle id shout K:>-tWt irnmage, taring a square, The facade 
hi* strongly emphasized quoins, hut no mctit aunn. The groimd-fldor window* arc 
[3 rn sided with straight cornices, those mi the hirst floor wilh ahvenaring rri angular an if 
segmental pcdinwnl>. supported by columns <i r \\ so-called itdiculesh i Roman mm if 
revived dating tlic l high Renaissance. I he top floor and die rn crprm erin* top cornice 
were added hirer anil in a di/Turtnl spin* face p. \jf j. 1 he symmetry and spaciousness 
of the in term r an- worth liming, especially the magnificent ccniral entrance with the 
iLinnd-vjuJtcd passage leading into the courtyard. This possesses rhe cloistered i*round 
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floor at all Renaissance palaces. now. an accordance with rbc Emu ante tradition. with 
fuse mi Doric column* md u eorrcci frieze of metopes and trig! y pi is instead of the 
light columns trf the Tuscan i >th century. The first floor has no gallery, hut noble, 
pedimented windows set into blink arcades, and an Ionic order. Thus is correct 
according to Roman usage (Theatre of Mm-elhi^): the sturdier Tuscan Doric must 
lie *m the ground floor, the elegant Ionic on the first, and rich Corinthian on Un- 
second. In this (hut oraiv m this) the Liter second floor of the Palazzo Famesc follows 
the archaeological example. 

i'! l a Palazzo Massimi In Baldas&ire Peruzzi of Siena (1481 -1 member of the 
Urtmame-Tiaphaef circle in Rome, begun in dasregjrds all the cannns at the 
Ancients Nor does it really show much regard for the achievements of Rramsnte 
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and Raphael, Built the Palazzi Vidoiii mil Fmm-sc wen? logical smn;uires in which 
the knowledge of any one pan givc^ j nine to The w hole. The cur ranee Iftggia of the 
P.i hi r/n M.issiim wirh its coupled JU-SC-tn thirfa eol mum and ds heavy com ice. i> in 
m> way 1 preparation for the upper floors. Both the Palazau Viilnm and Famese .ire 
modelled into a generous though nut overcharged relief. In the Palazzo Massimi there 
i* I poignant contrasi between rhe deep darkness ni tin grouncMloor loggia anti the 
papery* thinner md flatness of the upper parts. The first-floor window* are shallow 
in rebel compared w ith what the High Renaissance regarded as appropriate, the sec¬ 
ond .slid ihird-thwji window* are small and have curious leathery sumiundv ’['hey 
im in no w±\ differentiated in dze or importance as they would have been in rhe 
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Renaissance. Moreover a sli^Ju curve of die whole facade £ivrs it a swaying delicacy, 
whereas the squareness oi die Renaissance imm seemed to caress powerful solidity. 
The Palfly/.i Massimi is no detuht mkrior to the Vihaai Vidnni and Fame* indignity 
.md grandeur; hut u has a sophisticated elegante instead which appeals to 'lit over- 
civil tfed and intellectual connoisseur. 

Mms this brings us luck 10 the fa« that dissiciwn is an aesthetic attitude fim apprt- 
ciattd during this phase «f Mannerism. The Early Renaissance had rciliwniciTd \o 
Equity and enjoyed a mixture of detail copying and a naive licence in die re-const ruc¬ 
tion of more titan details. The High Renaissance w to its use of Roman forms hardly 
more accurate, but the Antique spirit was ter a brief moment truly revived in the 
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gravity ol mature Rramante .mil Raphael Vftcr tbclf death imitation begin io frte/.i- 
up imriittvc. < lassieistn is imitation of AnritpiiTy and even mure of the classic moment 
or (he Renaissance, ,it the expense m direct expression. The .miiiiJc calm mated, 
needless to say,during the late 18 th and early iyth centuries, in tlwtt phase id classicism 
par exccllcm f which is on the Continent often called Classicism pure and simple, hut 
which in LngJund goes under the name <»i Classic Revival, The idea uf copying a 
whole Antique temple exterior lor a whole temple I runt) lor Western use is the quint¬ 
essence of classicism. 1'he iiSrh century did not gn quite so far. Rut ir did conceive 
that Mend of academic rigidity with distrust of emotion j! freedom which made flit 
latter-day ajktmi revival possible. 
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A pupil of Raphael, Giulia Romano 11499-15401. artlst-m-chief 10 the Puke ui 
Mantua, designed a house fur himself about 1544- li is s striking example nt Man¬ 
nerist classicism - apart from lacing one <>f ihc earliest architect's houses nn such an 
ambitious scale- Tht i a(atic is again flatter than would have pleased the High Renais¬ 
sance. Detail, e.g. in the window surrounds and the top frieze, is hard and crisp. 1 herv 
is a proud aloofness, an *Imt»i arrogant taciturnity and a stiff formality shoot the 
building that reminds one at once ol the Spanish etiquette accepted everywhere in the 
later itith Century. Vet the apparent genera! correctness U broken hy an occasional, as 
u were, surreptitious licence here and (here lone such lie cm t in Gfulk> R< man... s 
work is a dramthtsmart has been mentioned before). The smooth band above the 
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window* of the rusticated ground fitmr seems to disappear behind the keystones of 
the windows. The entrance has a most Uficit depressed arch, and the pediment on top 
with no base to is, i? nothing but rhe main string course at &ill height of the first-floor 
windows lifted up by the effort of the arch, These window* dieimtlves sire recessed 
in blank arcades like those ui the Palazzo Fames*, but as against the logical anti 
simctunlly satisfying surrounds ami pediments there, one it at ornamental motif runs 
without hiatus along sides, top, and pedimemt. It ii exquisite, but ven sdf-crmsclous* 
jiist like the contemporary sculpture of Benvenuto Cellini, 

This style, first conceived in Rome and \ 'lorenee. appealed almost at mice to XoriFi 
Italy and the transalpine vn untried Gitilio Romano was the first to show it north uf 
rhe Apennines: SaxnmichdL though fifteen years older, followed, partly under direct 
Roman influence, partly under the influence ol GiulioX early Mantuan masterpiece, 
the Palazzo del Tc of i5^5-jS* reshaped the appearance of Verona in this spirii 
of MtfiinenSt ciitsssrism. At Bologna Sebastiana Seriim j pupil of Peru/.ri, though six 
yeurb hi* senior, and twenty-four year* older than (Jidio L preached it. In 1557 lie 
began to publish j first part m a treatise on architecture which proved ,1 source of 
lasting inspiration to classicist minds on die other side ni the Alps. Serlto himself 
won lo France in 1540 and wa> almost at nnee made ‘peintre et architecteur dn roi\ 
Use so-called scliod nl I oiuainebicju, where Sedio and the Indian* Rosso Fiorembio 
and Primraccio worked, is the transalpine centre ot Mannerism. Spain accepted the 
new style even earlier - a v iolent reachim against (he violence of her Late Gothic. 
Charles V's new and never imidicd palace mi the Alhambra at Granada (begun in 
1526 by Pedro Machuca) looks* with its vast circular colonnaded inner court and die 
motifs of its 2C7-fuocduttg fa^tde, as though it were based m the Raphael of the Villa 
Madam* and Ciitilio Romano, somewhat provincial!} interpreted. England and 
many were slower in succumbing to the dictatorship 01 classicism, rhe style was out 
in all it*. Implications appreciated ixrtWe the second decade of the 17th ccntnrv 1;Inigo 
June* and Elias Hulk we pp. j l 4 rtn^l 5 tz i, and then nor si> rnudi in its problematical 
(jitilio Romano-Scrim inriu as in that created by the happiest and most serene cl all 
later 16th-century architects, Vndrca Palladio ( s joK-Kol. 

Palladiums style, though it iirsi iu]]o\vcd Guilki, Sammichtii, and Scrim. ami as far a* 
possible Viiruviusi the obscure and freely misinterpreted Homan authority on archi 
lecture, us highly personal. Histvnrk must be seen at and amund Vicenza. He designed 
no churches there (though his S.Giorgio Maggiore and T 1 Reden cure in Venice are 
amongst the few really relevant churches in the Mannerist style, os will tie shown 
later), What he wa* culled upon to do was fllmnsE exclusively the designing of town 
and country' houses* pukzzi and -'dir, and it is significant that the far-reaching effect 
of his style can quite adequately be demonstrated without any analyses of his chur¬ 
ches. For from the Renaissance inwards secular architecture became as important for 
visual selr-cxpression cs religious jirchiteetrtre, until during the 18th century the 
ascendancy of domestic and public buildings over churches was established For the 
Middle Agrn, in a book *uvh as the present, little had in he said on ca^iltrs, houses 
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jrtd public buildings. (>i Renaissance examples here discussed, hall were secular. Hus 
will remain the proportion for the next rwo hundred years in rh<- Roman Catholic 
countries. In those converted m Protestantism secular Architecture was vloininant jf 
an even earlier date. 
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Palladio's buildings, despite ihctr elegant serenity, would luftlty have- had such j 
universal success if it had not been tor the book in which be published them and id* 
ilicory of architecture. Palladio’s Architettim took its place by the side of Strips, 
and Inter superseded it, especially after its revival b England early to the ifith cen¬ 
tury. Hip Style appealed to the civilized taste and the polite learning til the Georgian 
gentry more than that of any other architect. Palladio is never dry or demonstratively 
scholarly. He combines the gravity uf Rome with the sunny breadth ot Northern 
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Italy and m entirely personal ease not achieved by any of his contemp-oraries* In his 
Palazzo Chicncatl begun m 1550, the Tuscan Doric and correct Ionic order of the 
Hnnuimc tradition, with their straight entablatures* are unmistakable. But the freedom 
in placing what had been confined to the courtyards of Roman palaces into the facade, 
thus opening up most of the facade and retaining only one solid piece in the centre of 
the lint floor surrounded on all sides by air, i> all Palladios He was especially fond 
of colonnades in his country houses, ’where he used them to connect a square mam 
block with tar out-reaching wings. 

The contrast between &otid and diffused had a great fascination fut him. In one of 
his most complete schemes, the Villa TrUsmu at Mtlrdo on the Venetian. mainland* 
the house is almost completely symmetrical* The extreme case* still existent and well 
preserved, of such complete symmetry is the Villa Capra, or Rotunda, just outside 
Vicenza (begun c. 1 56-71 k art academic achievement of high perfection and one spe- 
ciallv admired by Pope's England. As a house to live in it has nothing of the informal 
snugness of the Northern manor-house, but it lias nobility and, with its slender Ionic 
porticoes its pediments, its carefully placed feu pcdimerited windows, and its central 
dome* it appears stately without being pompous. Now to get the totality of □ Pal- 
Indian countryside composition one has to add to such j nucleus the curved colon¬ 
nades and low outbuildings hy which the villa rib<25 in the land around. This em¬ 
bracing attitude proved of the greatest historical consequence. For here tor the sirs! 
time in Western architecture landscape and building were conceived as belonging to 
each other* as dependent on cadi other. Here for the first time the chief axes of a 
house ore continued into nature: or, altemativelv, the spectator standing outside sees 
the house spread out like a picture closing his vista. If is worth mentioning that in 
Rome jt abnui the same time Michelangelo planned a eomparkble vista for the 
pidoz^o Famese which he had been commissioned to finish. He suggested that the 
pah re should be connected with the Fames* gardens on the other side of the Tiber. 

It may seem odd to us thai ihe Fames* family should have gone to Michelangelo 
the sculptor to complete their palate after San Gallo's death. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that Giotto* B ram ante, mu! Raphael were painters, and that Brunelleschi was 
a goldsmith. All rhe same, the story of how Michelangelo became an architect is 
worth reding, because it is equally characteristic of him jnd his age. He had as a boy 
been apprenticed to j painter, until, when J.oreflzo the Magnificent had discovered 
him, given him lodging* in his palace* and drawn him into his private circle, he w as 
tent to leam m a freer* Jess medieval way rhe art of sculpture inym Loreti/o’s 
favourite sculptor, Berwick), I las fame rested m sculpture. His huge David* the 
symbol of the civic pride of Renaissance Florence, he began n the age of tfraity-Miu 
A few years Inter Jufius H commissioned him to prepare plans lor an enormous remb 
which the pope wanted to erect tot Himself during his lift rime. Michelangelo regarded 
it as his AMgntPtt I he first scheme provided for more titan forty life-size or 

over fife-sins figures, flic famous Moses is mm nf them. Architecture of course was 
liso involved* though only m accofnpa*utndn. However, when Julius had derided 
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to rebuild S< Peter's (n BriTrtiinte’s design, he list Interest m the tomb arid forced 
u[K!it Michelangelo the usk of painting the ceiling of the Si5 1 me Chapel instead. 
Michelangelo never forgave Braraonit- lor ha ting, as he suspected, caused this change 
01 mind. Sr* for nearly live years as hr forked without an assistant - Ur iiad to 
stick to painting. 

Then he returned to the tomb of Pope Julius, and perhaps in connexion with con¬ 
ceptions that had passed through lib mind when thinking *»i how arch 1 (neutrally to 
relate large figures with the wall against which they were going to stand, he began to 
take an interest in the plans of the Medici family to complete (heir church nt S. 
Lorenzo in I lorcnce by a last adding 1 : u, 1 k Hie church was Brunelleschi's work. 



































Michel jngdo in t j designed a facade two storeys high* with mo order* and ample 
accommodation for sculpture. The commission was given to I lira, it nil lur several 
years he worked in the quarries ;— a work he loved, Then, however, in 15 ip, the 
Medici fVnmd ttn> many djjTkuhit^ m the transport of the marble and cancelled the 
contract, But they made nt once another one with Miclietangcio for the erection 01 
a family chapel or mausoleum by 5*Loreny,o, Thia \vm so foci begun in 1521 and 
completed, though less ambitiously thou originally planned, in 1554- The Medici 
Chapel is thus MididangeJus first architectural work, and die work, it must he 
added, of one never initiated into ihc secrets of building technique md archiEecturoI 
drawing, h has already - the nigh *igain chiefh conceived tis background tor sculpture 
- all the characteristics of lus personal style-. Architecture without any support from 
sculpture is to he found in his wwrit for the first time in another job fox the Medici 
at S.Loren/.u, the library and the anteroum to the library, Lhe library was designed 
In 15:4, the anteroom (with the exception of the staircase lor which the model w as 
supplied as late as 1*57! in 1516, 

L'ht- ante room is high and narrow. This done gives an uncomfortable feeling. Michel- 
angdu wanted tu tmjih;isi?jt; the contrast to the long, comparatively luv<. and more 
restful lib ran- uscll. I'he walls are divided into panels by coupled columns. \c the 
gFOUHd*fiCH>r height of the library itself die panels have blank window * and framed 
blank niches shove. Die colour scheme of the mom is austere, a dead white against 
the sumbre dark grey of columns, window niches, architraves* and other structural 
or decorative members. As for the chief structural members, the columns, one would 
expect them to project and carry the architraves, as hud always been the function 
of column? Michelangelo reversed the relations. He recessed his columns and pro¬ 
jected lib panels m that ihey painfully vncitve the columns, t'vcn the ardiiLram go 
forward over the panels and backw ard over ihe columns- Tills seems arbitrary, just 
Itkt the relations between grmintbftoor loggia and lie abnvt:, nr between 

^cesintJ- .md third-floor windows, in the Pdmo Mds&imL li i\ etna inly illngicak 

because it makes the carrying strength of the columns appeal wasted Moreover, thev 
have slender corbels at their led which do nor look substantial enough to support 
them and in hid Jn run support 1 hern at all. I he thinness of the Massimt from charac¬ 
terize* the blank windows with their tapering pilasters, fluted without any mteb 
ligibk reason it* one parr only, flic pediment over the entrance to the library is held 
only by the thin line around tile door* raised into two square ears. The staircase 
(cfls of the same wilful originality: but Ihc sharpness ui detail which Michelangelo 
developed in ihc twenties is now replaced by a heavy, weary How as of Java, 

It has often been said that she cnoiil* of the walk show Mirfidangdn as the father 
cif the Baroque, because they express the superhuman straggle os active forces 
against overpowering matter. 1 do noi think That anybody who examines without 
prejudice his sewvtbns it* the room itself would subscribe to tlu* hratement, There 
seems to me no expression of struggle auv where. though there is conscious dis¬ 
cordance all The way through. ( hib austere tfififfireuy against the happy and bar- 
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moniotis wc liave seen already* although hidden under a polished formalism* m Guilin 
ftomann. What Mid^dangelo* Liiufeimarui rtvral* is mked Mannerism in its most 
itshlimt: archiieL'ttiral form aod tioi Baroque a world of frustration much more 
tragic than the Baroque world of struggles between mind and matter. tn Michd- 
angelns architecture every M«ve *eems paralysed, Hu load d<ie> nor weigh, the 
support does nor earn , natural reactions play no pan j highly arrlfuiaj system 
upheld by the severest disciplined 
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In its spatial treatment the LawmiUns is just as novel and dtarACttristk. Michel¬ 
angelo hail exchanged the halaneed proportiona of Rcnais^eftci - towns )ot an aiKe- 
room as tail and narrow as rhc shaft a pit, and a library proper, reached by a 
staircase, as long ami narrow as a corridor. Dtey both force ns, even igaitisi onr 
wills, to follow their pull, upward first mil then forward. This tendency to enforce 
movement through space within rigid hmm&Lnes is the chief spatial quality of Manne¬ 
rism. It is well enough known in painting, for instance m Correggios late Madonnas, 
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or in Tnuorcttn’s Last Suppers with the figure of Christ ji the far, far end. Hit 
most moving of all exampk-s is Tintoretto.? painting of the flnrfiag of the Body oi 
St Mark (fjrcn, Ml fin, c. 1565), Nowhere tk is Mannerist space w> irresistible-. In 









architecture ihis magic suction elitet is intrf* lured intn CiUilio Ronufl" * extrcmcls 
severe cathedra! ai Mantua with its double aides, the inner one with ttmncRvaulis, 
the outer one and the tiive flat. The uninterrupted rhythm of its luoncitonmis columns 
is as irresistible as that of an Rady Christian basilica, In secular architecture it* must 
lamiliiir and easily accessible example is no doubt Vasari's UfFtzi Palace in HorcOCC- 
]t 3s begun in to house t-irand Ducal olftcc^, It consists of two tall wings 
along a tong narrow court yard. The formal elements arc familiar to us; lack of a 


JI34 .Mani la Cathedral by Gjutin RoBWi^. - 
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dear gradation of storeys, uniformity coupled with heretical detail, long. elegant, and 
fragile brackens below double pilasters which are no pi I atm li dll, am! on* What 
must lie emphasized is the Eimshmg accent 4it the composition towards the River 
Amo. Here a loggia, open m .1 spacious Venetian window sin the ground floor jnd 
originally also in colonnade on the upper floor, replace die *did wall. This is a 
favourite Mannerist way oJ linking room with room, a way in which both j dear 
Renaissance separation of units am! j free Baroque flow through the whole and 
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he von J are avoided. Thus, t'alladin's two Venetian diundics terminate m the east, 
not in closed apses, hut in arcades straight in S. Giorgio Maggiort ftjdj), semt- 
circular in the Redwuorc (i er7J - behind which back rooms u! indistinguishable 
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dimensions appear. And thus Vasari, together with Vignola (1507-7}), designed the 
Villa Giulia. the country casino of Pope Julius III (155^-5>„ as a sequence of building* 
with loggias towards semicircular coum and with vistas across the entrance through 
the first loggia towards the second, through it towards the third, and through chat 
bio a willed hack garden, 

For the garden of the ifrth century h still walled in. It may have long and varied 
vistas, as you also find them at die Villa ILstfS in Tivoli or at Cajiraroki* but they do 
not stretch out into infinity as in the Baroque at Versailles. Neither do the tew 
colonnades on the ground floors of Mannerist buildings, such as the Palazzo Massimi 
ami the Ufim, indicate infinity that as, j dark, unsurveyabk background of space, 
like a Rembrandt background. Hack walls arc too near. I lie continuity or the facade 
is broken by *ueh colunnadts - that is what the Renaissance would have disliked - 
buE the layer of operted-up spier is shallow and dearly enryinrd in depth. Palbdu/s 
Palaxzo Chiericaii is The must perfect example of fhiai screen technique in palace 
archi Lecture, although^ in its serenity, different from Florcmint and Roman Man¬ 
nerism util! particularly Irum MicheLmgelo, Palladio^ palace may have a certain 
cOEitncss too* but u is m>i icy like the Laurenzkna. 

This frozen sdif-dbciplira i* not usually connected with the genius oi Michctangrte 
and therefore needs special emphasis emphasis above all because textbooks sometimes 
still treat Mtchcbngido as a master of the Renaissance. The mob is that he belonged 
tn the Renaissance for truly a very few year* of his early career. His Pitta of 1499- 
mny he a work of the High Renaissance- 11 is David may be in the spirit of the 
Renaissance too. Of his Hist me Ceiling thh van he said only to a limited extent; and 
of hi* work *fm t$i§ hardly j* jJL His diameter made it impossible for him tu 
accept the ideals uf t.hc Renaissance Sor long. I Te was the very opposite of CdSfiglionc's 
Counter, and Leonardo dn Vinci: unsociable. distrustful * ,1 fanatical worker, negligent 
in hi* personal appearance^ deeply religious ami uncompromisingly proud fierice 
his dislike for Leonardo, and for Ihainantc and Raphael, a dislike made up ot 
co ntemp t and tin y. We know more of hi* character and hi* life than of those of suit 
artist before 1“he unprecedented adoration for him caused the publication of rwn 
biographies while he was alive. Moth arc based on a systematic collecting of material. 
lx is good rhiit it should be $01 for we led we must know much about him to under¬ 
stand his art hi ilu Middle Ages the personality of an architect could never to that 
degree hive influenced his style, Bnmclfaschi. though clearer to us as a character 
than the architects of the (Juthte cathedrals. is soli surprisingly objective in hi* form?. 
Michelangelo was die first to turn architecture into an instrument of individual 
expression, The itrrihilita that frightened those who met htm fills us with awe 
immediately we arv faced with any work of hiv, ,1 room, a drawing, a piece uf 
sculpture* or a ^vitmet, 

Fi^r Mirficknecte was a consummate poet too, one of the profoundest of his age: and 
in his poems he gives ro posterity a reckoning <«i hL struggle*. The fiercest of them 
was that between a platonic idea! of beauty and a fervent faith in Christ, b is in the 
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most concentrated form the struggle between the age of the Ketittt**nce m which lie 
|j\t :4 when he was voting, and that of the Coiimcr-ReitiimantHi and Mannerism that 
began when he iwi about fifty years old. fust before the sack of Rome in 15*?. Now 
llcw stricter religious orders were founded, the Capuchins, the Oraturians, inti <ih«nt 
all the Jesuits n JJ4I. Now new saints arose. St Ignatius Loyola. St Teresa, St Philip 
NerL Si Charles Bnrromeo* In 1 C42 the Inquisition was reintroduced* in I 54 J literary 
censorship. In i*t? the Emptivr Charles V abdicated and retired to the silence of a 
Spanish monastery - \ tew st irs later his son. Philip 11 , began his Weak and enormous 
palace of rhe Estfcrial, mure a monastery than a pabcc. Spanish etiquette stood for a 
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discipline as rigid as that erf ihe early Jesuits and the papa I court of the same decades. 
In Rome nothing deemed left n*f the- Hctuissaiiiie gaiety. Ihe Venetian ambassadors 
wrote home that even the carnivals were cold iiu) [van, Piuv V, the strictest of tlu 
popes, had meat on his tahlc only twice a week* 

Michekogdo too had always been excmphrilv sober and sell denying. lie trained 
Iiimsdl tt« need little: sleep, ami used to sleep with his boots on. While at work he 
sometimes fed on dry bread, eaten without putting his tools aside. He felt his duties 
to his genius more heavily than the light-hearted architects of the Renaissance - 
and he could therefore venture to reply m a critic who objected in his having 
represented i iiuliano de'Mcdid on his tomb beardless, chough lie wore j beard in life: 
Who m a Thousand years will cart for what he looked like."" a saying utterly impos¬ 
sible before tlie Renaissance had freed anisic For while the Middle \gei did run 
demand portrait likeness, because it is part of what is merely accidental in human 
nature, and while the early Renaissance had enjoyed portrait likeness, because it had 
only just discovered the arris tk medrui Em ai tabling it, Michelangelo refused to 
comply with it, because u would have hemmed in his aesthetic freedom, Yet Ins 
religion* experience way of the most exacting, and n grew more so as he grew oJdei 
and the LL-mury grew older, until he, the greater sciilpiur of tile West* and the most 
admired artist nE his age, gave up painting and sculpture almost entirely* Architecture 
ilone lie slid curried urn, mid he reiubeci to accept a Hilary lor hi* work at St Peter's. 
Hie Irnal break seems to have come aft*? he had passed his seventieth year. Between 
the Medict buildings of rhe mitl twenties and 1547 he seems 10 have designed and 
built mh the fortifications trf Florence in t$nj - an engineering job. we would say r 
hut a type 0! job in which Leonardo da Vind and San Gallo, his predecessor in most 
01 his Roman works, also excelled. In 1534 he had left Florence for good and gone 
to Rome. In 15;5 Paul III appointed him Superintendent of the Vatican Buildings, 
.111 all but nominal appointment at first In 15 37 he was Consulted about a more 
stately rebuilding 01 the municipal palaces un the Capitol: but nothing materialized. 
Tliirti in 1 >4* San Ciallo died, and now Michelangelo was called upon almost at once 
to complete the Ikilazzu Famesc, rc-desFgn Sr Peter's* and replan the Lapped. The 
Ovpifol is an early example of town*-planning in the stmst that a group of buildings 
is conceived together w ith the wjuare between them and the approach to them Ber¬ 
nardo Rossdiinu vAlberti s executant at the Palazzo Ruvdhi and the resident archi¬ 
tect or Sidrolas VA new St Peter aJ had preceded Michelangelo in rfus, when be 
designed hit Pope Pius JZ ihe square, cathedral, and palace of pim/n (r. 146.4* and 
Venice was busy throughout the first hah of the 16th century in making of her Piazza 
and Pkzzttta rhe most inspired land rhe freest p piece of Renaissance tmvii-phiiunng 
Li Michdaiigdu f amir town-planning could mu play important a part. Tn him 
architecture was too direct -an emotional experience and mu much an expression in 
te rms of the structural dvupiiig of stone, 1'here i> thus more to grip our sympathy 
in the Palazzo I'irntse and St Peters than in the Capitol. At tlur Palazzo Fame*- we 
shall ft ow easily discover his Mannerism m the second-floor details. The triplicating 
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nf the pilasters gm( especially the odd Jiscurdaiu framing of the windows u irh corbel* 
on rhf sides not supporting jnvrhms, and special fttfbcls immediately above, n»» 
which the segmental pediments rest, are Michelangelo's paginal expression, uuli- 
vidua I m an imp recede n ted extent ami impossible lie lore the breaking up line uf 
the transcendents lly ordered ’world of the Middle Ages and then of the aesthetically 
ordered world of the Renaissance. 

Michelangelo’s architectural masterpiece, the back and the dome of St Peter's, are 
also an expression of revolt against Kruinantc and the spirit of the Renaissance, al- 
Though they arctmt to rile iame extent Mannerist. When Midtckttgdu was appointed 
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by Paul Ml, the Foulest Pape. ti> lit 1 ordiiicci ot Sc Peter's, he found tht chordi 
csfientodly left it had been at Uramante a death, Raphael and han Gallo had designed 
naves to comply with the religious demands of the tirsr post-Rcnaissance generation. 
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Blii they were not begun. Michelangelo returned to the central plan, but he deprived 
it ai its nIJ-governing balance, He kept the arrna nt rhe Greek cross, but where Bra- 
mantc had intended sub ccniro repeating on .1 smaller scale the motif of die main 
centre, Michelangelo cut off the ami* uJ the sub centres, thus cqmletismg the com- 
position into one central dome resting on purrs of a dimension that Bramamc would 
have refused as colossal. i,t\ inhuman, and a square ambulatory round. As for the 
eNterior. he uttered BrarraanteV pirns in estaedy the same spirit, replacing a happily 
balanced variety of noble and serene mot its by a huge order of Corinthian pilasters 
supporting * massive artic und by strangely inatiigcuinis windows and niches *nt- 
mu ruled l>\ aedicule and smaller niches oi several sizes a mighty vet somewhat 
discordant cmrwhle. !n from rd r ht principal entrance of hr Peter's Michelangelo 
wanted to add a portico ul ten columns with four columns in front of ihc middle 
iincs. This - $1 was never built, because Madcma alter ifroo added a nave would 
have destroyed llnimame^ ideal symmetry* and in fact die classic ideal nt symmetry 
altogether; for rtiv duplication in die centre columns is ot course an utterly un 
antique conception. Bra mantes dome ivas 10 be a perfect hemisphere. Michel- 
emgelo’s - il we can take it (in spite ul rhe emphatic denial by some scholars) that 
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irs present shape ss Michel angehfs ami not della Porta's vvhci completed it in i 
- is elongated and with the projecting coupled columns ni the drum, the ribs up the 
dome, and. the coupled columns and concave top of the lantern a revision m very 
personal Renaissance trirms of the essentially Gothic design of Brunelleschi* Hot- 
entitle dome. Nov. ihc trmmphnni soar of this dome is nut Mannerist, ‘IMs super¬ 
human victory of gigantic forces against huge masses points towards the Baroque. 
In admit that Joes not mean invalidating the thesis that Mannerism whs the pre¬ 
dominant tendency oi later rfrh-century architecture. It merely means admitting the 
vastness uf MichcLmgdo s genius. He mil the same is true o( the other greatest 
masters of has generation* of Raphael and Titian - in growing our of, 4ltd beyond, 
the Renaissance conceived the styles of hath the rrtrh and r^th centuries. I he itiih 

followed hU manner and turned it into Mannerism, the 17th appreciated the itmhiltut 
of his conflicts and made Ransijue out of it. So the eternal city is crowned no< by 4 
symbol of Renaissance worldling as Julius II had visualised it, but by til over- 
whelming synthesis of Mannerism and Baroque, and at the same time of Anaquity 
3 nd Christianity. 

It was Michelangelo*? last three-dimensional work of such violence- He was seventy- 
two when Itc designed iL The eighteen years that were left to him he spent tn 
meditation on life after death 'Let there he no more painting* no more caning.' he 
S ,ivs in fine t«E his Lite sonnets. m soothe the soul named towards iliac Divine Love 
which opened Ilk arms from the cross to receive us. 

Me pinger ni- tcnlpir iu piu die yuieti 

J/aruma vnfta a quell 1 Amor Divinu 

Qi’apcfH'. u premier ntHL ei croce le hracciaJ 

I it carved after this only three more groups* all three Entomb meats ot Christ. One 
of ihein was for his own tomb, one he left unfinished. Or rather sublimated to So 
immaterial a form that it can no longer he regarded as sculpture in the Renaissance 
sen.se Hh lute drawings too are spiritualised tn 1 degree almost unbearalrk in an 
artist who had done more than Jin before him to glorify the beauty and vigour of 
bodv and movement. And one m his last architectural \\hm « faci not mdeh 
enough known was to design rht Roman church u i the newJy-founded, severely 
c<ninter reform.itory order oi the Jesuits, He offered m rake charge ni the building 
without any ice. just ns fie had refused to accept a salary architect of Si Peter's, 

The Gcsfi wa? noi be^un until tour years after MidicUngclok death. It has perhaps 
exerted 4 witter influence than any other church of the last four hundred s ear?. Gia¬ 
como Vignola (1^07-73), die jirduttcr, ft il lowing probably MkhcbugeloS ideas, 
combine? in liiv ground [dun the central ^bctmL- nr the Renaissance with the longi¬ 
tudinal scheme nf the Middle Ages an eminently efraraamstic fact (he com¬ 
bination as such is not new. it had binned the theme oi some of ihv most beautiful 
! Ll |v Christian and Byr-untinc churches, including H^gjht Snphu. Ailwrti had created 
j new combination at S Andrea in Mantua a hundred years before, and this indeed 
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heralds that of the Gtsu, The %ade too seems to uke up a theme rltai Alberti had 
conceived- The problem for architects of the Renaissance, and after the Renaissance* 
was how 10 project rhe dimensions of tal! nave and lower aisles on to the exterior 
without abandoning the orders of classical architecture. llbcrti’s solution was ft< 
have a ground floor on the triumphal arch system and a top door the width oi the 
nave only bui with volutes, he. scrolls, rising towards it irum the eniLibbturc in 
trout of the lean-to roofs of die aisles- This method wjs adopted by Vignola in his 
design for the Gesti facade (though with the fuller and less harmonious orchestration 
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Ji; Rmanr. C.ie<u, interior by Vign*iJ*i l-j^jilcby lielln l*oHa After Sind ran 


of hi* A«ci, and died Iw del! a Portu. who substituted a new design tnr Vignnta's. 
h has been repeated innumerable times and with many variations in the liariKfue 
chinches ot Ualv uml the other Komon Catholic L-uimtries. 
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An it»r the interior* Vignola keeps Hherii's interpretalinn oJ the jisks a» series <<1 
chapels opening mitj the ntvt He does not, however, concede them as much inde¬ 
pendents as the Renaissance architect considered necessary. always unxitms us he 
vvjs to let werv pari of 1 building he : whnk, I "lit- extreme width >’1 du nave under 
a powerful tunnel-vault degrades the chapelt into mere niches accompanying a vast 
hall, and it has Iwen suggested that the choke t»f this motif was due to h'rsncesco 
Borgia. the Spanish General nf rhe Jesuit Order, and thus ultimately to the tradition 
id rhe Gothic style m Spain (see p. jjrJi as already represented in Rome by rhe Catalan 
church nf b. Mam di Mnnserruto < 149$ 1 . If the suggestion is accepted, there is here 
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yet mother iiMtamt - ‘I ihc post - R cnaissan vt :tnirri to medieval ideals - .moihcr. after 
tilt' revival ol Catholic faith which showed itself in the new Saints and 'ht new 
Order*. after the Gothic curve nf the dome of Sr Peter"* ami ihv reimroduetkm tii a 
Enngiititlm.il cniphiiiit rn the GeSti plan, in the ( jCsu this emphasis on the eastward 
drive is obviously deliberate. The tunnel-vault and above all the main cornice, 
running all the wav through without a Eircuh, take it up most eloquently in ihc 
delation. There is, however one element in Vignola’s design that it would be 
impossible to lind irt the same sense in any medieval church: the light, in the cathedral 
of the 13th century the stained-glass windows glow by means of light penetrating, 
but light itsdf is noT a positive factor. Later on. in the Decorated stylt*, light begin?; 
to model wafts with their ogee-arched niches and play over filigree decoration, but 
ir n never a mai^r consideration of architectural design. In the tiesu. on the other 
hand, certain import am features are introduced into the composition exclusively in 
order to make lighr-crtects possible. The nave is hr mim windows above the chapels 
- an even, subdued light. Then the last hay before the dome is shorter, less open, 
and darker than the others, litis contraction tn space and lightness prepares dra¬ 
matic ally for the majestic crossing with its mighty cupola. The floods of light stream¬ 
ing down Tmm the window> nf the drum crcatt that sensation of fulfilment that 
Gothic architects achieved in so much less sensuous a way. 

The decoration ol the 1 lesu appears sensuous tun, luxurious though sombre. How¬ 
ever. it is not of Vignola's day. He would have been more moderate, with smaller 
motifs and shallower relief, this is certain from w hat we know of late j ftth-ccttnry 
decoration. Thus the effect of the medieval movement towards the east would have 
been much stronger, with less to defect attention from the cornice nttd the mighty 
tunnel-vault. Tlit redecaration wav dime in It belongs to the- High Baroque, 

whereas the building is, to sat 11 again Mannerist, with neither the equanimity «( 
jif] High Renaissance, nor the expansive vigour of all Baroque. 
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The Baroque in the Rowan Catholic Cou?j tries' 

r.tftap-C. 17^0 


MA^miSM, it has been pointed out, was originally * noun *, oiinectcd with ’mannered' 
and nothing else, home forty years ago it dunged its meaning ami became the term 
tor d specific historic style in arc, the post-Renaissance style of the 16th c$nmry, 
particularly in Italy, The same process had taken place about forty years earlier with 
regard to baroque. Baroque had originally signified odd. especially ul odd shape. 
It was there fort adopted to describe an architectural style which to the classicist 
appeared to revd in odd, extras ngant shapes, that is. (hr style of Italy during the 
17th century. Then, chiefly m the eighties of the last century and chiefly in Germany, 
it lost its derogatory flavour and became a neutral lerm to designate the works of art 
of that century in general* 

We have seen the Baroque style first heralded m the massive tormr and the gigatilic 
excelsior of the dome tit Michelangelos St liter's. We have then seen that these 
efforts of Michelangelo towards the Baroque remained exceptional and that he 
himself in other works of architecture gave way to the pressure of Mannerism. It was 
only after Mannerism had completed its course that a new generation at the beginning 
of the tjih century, especially in Rome, tired of the forced austerity nf the late rftth. 
rediscovered Michelangelo as the lather of the Baroque, i lie style tlim* tmrndmed 
culminated in Rome between 1610 and tftyo, and then left Rome, first lor the north 
of Italy (Guarini and Juvara ill Piedmont > and then, for Spain ami Portugal and 
Germany and Austria. Rome, after the laic 17th century , runted back to irs eiassicid 
tradition, partly under die influence of Paris. For the Pans 01 Richelieu, Colbert, and 
1 ,011b XIV had become fhe Centre of European an, ;i position which until then Rome 
had held unchallenged for well over * jo years. 

The popes and cardinals of the 17th Century were enthusiastic patrons, eager to com¬ 
memorate their names by magnificent churches, palaces, and tomhs. Of the severity 
of fifty years before, when the Counter-Re form at ion had been a milium force, 
aoihing was left* The Jesuits became mote and more lenient, ihe most popular saints 
w ere of a lovable, gc-nilc. accommodating kind tMu h as St Francis de Sales), and the 
new experimental science was promoted under the very eyes of jh L * popes, until in 
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tht iftch century Bcrtcdici XIV l i c>uU iiLTtpt txiokv which Vtaltairc -intJ 
sent him ns presents. 

However, a general decline in the religious fervour of the people can hardly he 
noticed before irtfto or even later. Not the imentity of religious feelings. only that 
nature, changed. Art and architecture prove tim unmistakably. We can here analyse 
hut a lew examples, and It is therefore advisable nut to choose the most magnificent. 
sav the nave and facade of St Peter’s, as (.arln Madcrnu designed them in (ifcrf, and 
as they were completed in iftiti, but the most significant. 

Madernj was the leading architect of (ns generation in Rome. He died m His 
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successors in fame were Gtiinlnrcnzo Hem mi 1 1 joS-i01k>h Francesco Borromini 
i i sw-iM?,!, Jtuf Pietro da Currnfia { ■ yjh- r46p). Bernini amt from Naples. Ma- 
hleriiii and Borromini from file north of Italy, the country round the Idtcs. and ( nr- 
timj, as his name shows, trnm rhe south Of Tuscany. As in the i rub century, so then- 
were in the 17 th nn!\ very few Romans amongst the grew men of Rome. In archi- 
lecture ihc inllu\ Irom Lombardy had j considc ruble effect on the appearance of the 
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city. A breachh and freedom were introduced in distinct comrasr 10 Roman gravity+ 
111ut Madeniu > ground plan of rht Patezo Barbcxtrti - in facade is by Bernini and 
■i good deal of its decorative detail b\ Borromini - is of a kind wholly new in Rome, 
bur 10 a certain extent developing what Northern Italian palaces and villas (especially 
those of Genoa and its surroundings bad done in the later irfth century. -\s against 
the -l List ere blocks ui the Florentine and Roman palnecs (eh the Palazzo Kamepeb the 
Barbcrim Palace has a front with short wings jutting forward on the right and the 
left as so far done only in villas near Rome* jnd a centre opened in wide loggias, 
Uramaiue s design of the Homaius Court in the Vatican u ith colonnades on all storey- 
iss one might say. cut into two, and only one halt remains. The colonnades arc now 
part i n l he facade. Phis exposing to the public of what had until then been kept 
private is eminently characteristic or the BaruLjue. as w ill lie -cen presently, The main 
staircase of the BirWim Palace also is wider and more open than those of the 16th 
century, iht oval second staircase is 3 typical Serlio-Palladio motif* anti the semi¬ 
circular niche to the entrance hall in the centre, 2s well as the oval saloon to which 
it leads, are forms that the architect might have found in Roman churches and in the 
ruins of Imperial Rome, but ihar in domestic architecture are also distinctly in the 
spirit ni Palladio (and the Lombards 0 mj). 

It is important to remember that when He mini with Ins South Italian linpetuu&itv 
won the first place in Roman sculpture and architecture* this in tih rati cm of North 
Italian elegance had ahead) done its work. His noble colonnades in front of Si Peter 1 * 
have something of the happy Openness o! Palfcadian villa architecture, 311 spite of 
their Roman weight and their Bermncsque sculptural vigour, l or Bernini was the 
son of a sculptor and himself rhe greatest sculptor of the Baroque. He incideniLilIv 
also painted, arid as lor his reputation as ail architect. it was so great that Louis XJV 
invited him to Paris to design plans for an enlargement of the Louvre Palace, Bernini 
was as universal as, Michelangelo* and nearly w famous. Borromini, on the other 
hand, was trained as a mason, and. since he was distantly related to Aliidema, found 
work in a small way .11 St Peter & when he w ent to Home at the age of fifteen, lliere 
hr worked «n, humble and unknown, while Bernini created his (irst masterpiece if 
Baroque decoration, the brotue canopy under Michelangelo s dome, m the centre 
of Si Peters, a huge monument, nearly too feet high, and With it* four gigantic 
twisted columns tht very symbol of the changed age, of a grandeur without restraint,, 
a wild extravagance* and a luxury of detail that would have been distasteful to 
Michdangdo, 

The same vehemence of approach and the same revolutionary disregard of eon 
vciitmns characterize Borromini s hrsr important work, the church of S. Carlo alfe 
Quattro I ontaue, begun in j. "Hie interior ri >0 nnall rlut it would fir into one of 
rhe piers which support the dome of Si PeterY But in spite oi sis miniature size !i is 
one of the most mgeoiou# spatial compos it inns of the century, ft has been said before 
that the normal plan for longitudinal churchy of the Baroque wa> that of the tiesm 
na\c with side chapels, short transepts, and dome over the crowing. It was. broadened 
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and enriched fry the following generations (S.Ignazio, Rome, itizn seqcj.j. Bur the 
centralized ground plan wu* not given up either. It was only the predominance of 
[tie circle in central churches which the Baroque discarded in Rome, Instead of the 
circle the ova! was introduced* already in Serlio's Book V t i. e* m 1517, nod then in 
Vignola\ S.Anna tier Palafrctiieri* a less finite form. jnd a farm chat endow* the 
centralized plan with longitudinal dements, Lc. dements suggestive of mumtctit in 
space. An infinite number ui variations on the theme of the oval was developed first 
by the architects nt Italy md then by those of other countries. They constitute the 
most interesting development of Baroque church architecture, 3 development be long- 
tug in Italy chiefly to the second half of the 17th century. Setlki and Vignola place 
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the longer axis nf th^ oval at right angles to the facade, This is repeated by most 
ui die others. hut S. Agticsc in INluvj NavoTu* begun in i65 1 (by Carlo Rainsildi rind 
provided bv Borromini with us North Italian two-tmver facade), consists, of an 
octagon in a square, with little niches in the corners, and extended by kfemkal 
entrance and choir diapek in west and east, .md by considrnihh deeper north and 
south transepts l chapels so as to produce an effect of a broad oval parallel to the 
facade, with masonrv fragments sricldng into it> mtnline. Bernini bad placed areai oval 
in the same position in hisdiurdtm the Propaganda FUk (no longer evident 1 in 
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jriJ again in his lute church of h, \rtdrcii al Quinn air. 1658-78. Vignola s coni position 
was taken up by Madema at h, Giacomo at CnrscK 15941 and Iiy Rainaldi at $, Maria 
di Monte Mnio. Thi^ hieidemally. is <uie of the two identical churches by the 
Paita del Poprihr. marking the start nl three radiating streets towards the centre oi 
Rome. 

The nv.tl even captured Franee, especially by the efTqm of L<um Levan* as we 
dsall see later. Meanwhile by far the most brilliant paraphrase un the oval theme is 
Borromini's S. Carlo. The church can serve better than any other to analyse what 
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rrcmendmw advantages- the Bufoijiie architect could derive from eOtnpiwing in ovals 
instead •>: rectangles or circle*. Whereas jJl through dir Renaissance spatial clarity 
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hail hecit the govumii^g id£ 3 t anti the eye c*J the spectamr hud been ahk to nifi 
unimpeded tmm cme [>jjt tc* another and read the mesuiing of the whole and the 
parts without etftirr* nobody * sUfufaig in S Cado. ean at once understand of what 
dements ji is made, and bow they art- intertwined to produce such a rolling, rocking 
effect. To analyse [he ground plan it will be best not to set out from the oval at right 
angles to the facade which, broadly '■peaking, the church seems to be, but !mm the 
domed Greek cross of the Renaissance, Borromini has given the dome absolute 
supremacy over the anus. Their corner?* are bevelled of? |o that the walk under the 
rival dome read like an elongated lozenge opening out inn* shallow chapels the 
dwarfed arms of the original Greek cross. The chapels on the right and the left are 
Irujnitnts nl ovals. Il completed, they would meet in the centre nf live building. I Jtc 
entrance chapel and the apsidal chapel are also fragments of ovals. They just touch 
rht side ovals, Thus Jive compound spatial shapes merge into each other. We can 
stand nowhere without taking part in the swaying rhythm of several ol them. The 
Late Gothic churches of Germany had achieved .1 similar wealth of spatial relations, 
hut by means of (firms that seem wiry when compared with the undulating walls 
oi s. Carlo, Michelangelo is responsible lor this turn of architecture toward* the 
plastic. Space now seems hnllwvvci! out by the hand of ,j >culptor. walls art moulded 
.1* if made of teas nr clay. 



Bomtmim'i most daring enterprise in setting whole w alls into motion is the fi$adc 
»f 5 . Carlo which was added m 1**7- 'he year of his death. The ground floor and its 
corn ice give the main theme: concave - convex -concave. Ibn the- first floor answers 
by 4 concave - concave - concave flow, complicated by the insertion of a kmd ot 
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flatteniJ-our miniature oval temple set into the centra concavity sty thnir this hay 
seems convex as Inng as one iocs nut look up to its top part. Such relations in volume 
arut spare sound dry when dcairiiied; when ^een. however, there i- hrio and pfs&itm 

in them, and ulso ^>mctliing distinctly voluptuous* a sw dying and swerving as ol 

- - 3 ■ - ■ 

the naked human form. Watch how the rwo west rowers of 5 , Agntrsc stand away 
from the mailt front of the church, separated bj the convex curves *>i the two sides 
erf the facade centre, or how tn Pietro da Cortona's S, Maria della Pave i 1656—7 1 the 
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front is spread out with straight wings t>n the ground floor, hut a suet-ping omenve 
curve on Hie lirsi floor nut m which the centre uf the fa v aJc readies forward, ending 
in a semicircular port in i on the ground Hoot and a slightly set back shallower convex 
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curve dii ihi; lire* floor. Qilunms and pilasters crowd together on it in .1 way that 
makt* thy composition of Vignola's Gesu front seem mtramed in die extreme. 

In fact the majomy of Roman Baroque facades kept to the bisk - composition of 
Vignola and endowed it with a new meaning only b} way of an excessive abundance 
ot calnnms fostling against each other, ami die most uncomrtmiontl use and motives 
of decoration. One can follow this Baroque development of the Gesu from from 
Madeira** S. Susanna ut c. 15^6-16u> the younger Martino Lunghi 1 * SS. Vincenzo 
cd /Musiasiu uf 16^0 and to the excesses of Borromini * S P Carlo facade. Here the 
curious ovsd w indows on rhe ground door should be observed with rhe paJm leaves 
that surround them, «mi with a crown abut l\ and some sun uf a Roman altar in relief 
beneath. and so. motif fur motif, up the layade until the ogee arch at the top is reached, 
and the polygons and odd shapes and diminishing sizes that decorate the dome inside. 
I very one of these details is senseless, unless rhe\ are seen together and .is parts uf 4 
superordiiMtc decorative whole. 

ft* understand the Baroque it is essential 10 see if in this perspective. We are too much 
used m looking at decoration as something dun may or may nor he added to architec¬ 
ture, In taoi all architecture is both sfirucrure and decoration, decoration for which 
the architect himself* or the sculptor* tbu painter, the glass-painter may be responsible. 
Ihu the relation uf deem at ion to structure varies in iltffcreni ages and with ditlerem 
natiuns In the Gothic style of the cathedrals all decoration served the uiason s work. 
Hie ornamental sculpture, late in the 1 jih and early in ihe rath century* seemed in 
overgrow sculpture. Then* again ^umewhfit later, figure sculpture and panning freed 
themselves from the supremacy of architecture altogether- A monument like ‘Ver¬ 
rocchio's Cotkuni in Venice* standing free in :i square without any architectural sup¬ 
port, would have been inadmissible in the Middle Ages. Just uv novel was the con¬ 
ception of cased painting as suck pointing independent of the wall against which it 
wa| going to be placed. The Renaissance accepted the independence ol ihc fine arts, 
hut was able to hold them together within a building* because nf the principle of 
red a live! v independent parts that governed afl Renaissance com position. Now how- 
ever, in the Baroque* that principle hat] been abandoned. Again, as In Gothic architec¬ 
ture* parrs cannot be isolated. We have seen that at S. Carlo. Hut the Baroque. al¬ 
though believing in the unity 01 all art. could not restore the supremacy of structure. 
Architects ot the 17th century had to accept rhe claims n| the sculptor and painter, 
and in fact were sculptors and painters, Instead of the Grnhk relation of ujper- 
ordiftaiti and subordinate, there is now a cooperation of alt the arts. The result was 
still that 1 GcSimiiktmSttccrk' (total an) which Wagner, in his -operas, after it had been 
Wilfully Je*i roved ai the end of the Baroque, endeavoured in vain ru recover for die 
19th century, in the works of Bernini and Bomiimni* what binds architectural or¬ 
namental, sculptural and pictorial elite ts into indivisible unity is the decorative prin¬ 
ciple common to all. 

Now this decoram t creed could leave no ronm in the minds of patrons and artists of 
the Baroque to be squeamish about honesty in the use of materials, A* long as the 
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ciTtct was attained, uhat could it matter whether you attained it with marble or with 
stucco, with gold or with tin, with a real bridge or a sham bridge such as see find 
sometimes in F.ngtlsh parks r Optical illusion i> in fact i to Rustems grave displeasure) 
amongst the most characteristic devices trf Baroque architecture. Bernini'* Royal 
Staircase, the Svtilu fit- pa in rhe Vatican Palace, illustrates iftts at its must suggestive. 
It was, lutih during the same sixties which saw Borromini': facade id S. Carlo nse 
from ihe ground and the colonnades in front of Si Peter's. [E■ l- v are a masterpiece 
or stage setting, seemingly raising the height and weight ot Madema's facade. and at 
the tame time making the loggia ot iht Papal benedictions and ihe Pnrfit Santa visible 
to everybody amongst the tens ul thousands who would stand in the forecourt on die 
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occasion of great celebrations, su is tile Si'illh /icipji designed with j supreme know¬ 
ledge of seen 1 l effects. It is the main entrance to the palace < timing from die colon¬ 
nades, one reaches it along ■ corridor. The corridor aids in ulmut Fifteen m twenty 
steps, and then there is a siighi break just at tile point where one enters at ri^ht ingles 
from thtgalike porch of St Peter > Sr. here two main directions meet. They hail to 
lie joined and connected up. li was 1 master-stroke of Bernini o. place opposite the 
entrance from the church an equestrian mtmumcnc to the h.inperm Constantine. As 
wceomt up from the corridor ii apjwarson the right and forces ns to halt, before we 
enter the Royal Staircase itself The sudden appearance of the while prancing horse 




































iigainst it storm-swept drapery lit by windM 1 * above server tc- conceal the otherwise 
smp teas ant change Of tit recti on, 

The Scuta Rtgid had to be fitted into an jwk\VLLrdIy-«hj|ied itca between church and 
palace. ir is long, curnparanvdy narrow* und has irregularly converging walls. Bernini 
turned all this ro advantage by meam rfl an rngtninub tunnel-vaulted colonnade of 
diminishing sia* The principle U that of vistas on the BarttqUe stage. Streets there 
ucrc made to appear long by the use of exaggerated perspccifrc. tn the same way 
Borromini treated tlu- niche* ^ Carlo and the window* on the top floor of the 
Pjkrzo Barber ini Such scenic illusions were ntii entire] v new TTwv are u* be found 

* . r 

in Bramantc’s curly works in Milan, Michelangelo ton m Ins design tor the Capitol in 
Rome had plated lhe palace* on the sides -it such an angle as to increase the apparent 
height of the Senate [ louse. Light is another meant tor dramatizing the ascent up the 
Royal Staircase. On the hrst landing halfway Up it lalls from the Teh; on the second 
in the far distance a window taco the staircase and dissolves the contours of the 
room, finally there Is the decoration, the splendid angels, c.g.* with their trumpets 
holding op the pope's arms, ro complete this gorgeous overture to the Vatican Palate. 
Angels, genii, and such like figured preferably in realistic colouring, art- an essential 
part lit Baroque settings Not only do lluy serve tn cover up structural joints and <o 
hide the contraptions 'behind the scenes which make these illusions Work, but they 
also act as intermediaries Iwtwcttt the real space in which we move and the space 
created by the artist The Baroque does not want to keep The harder line visible I*- 
tween audience and stage. Such terms from the world of the theatre-or should one 
railicr say the world of ihr opera, which Wa? an Italian invention of the 17th ccnturv - 
come to mind with good reason However, there is more than ,1 mere theatrical trick 
in this flow from reality into illusion and from illusion into reality, Berninis famous 
chape: of Si I v res a in the church <■( S. Maria della Yittoria in Rome proves rhsit, Fhc 
chapel, which dates from is faced with dark marbles, their gleaming surfaces 

ol amber, gold, and pink reflecting the light in ever-changing patterns, fit the middle 
of the wall in front of the entrance tv the altar >1 (he saint. It is Hanked hy heavy 
coupled columns and pilasters with a Broken pediment, placet) on the slant so that 
they come forward towards ns and then recede ro focus our attention on the centre 
of the altar, w here <mc Would expect to rind a painting, hut where there ls a niche 
with a sculptural group, treated like j picture and giving an illusion of realm that is 
as startling to-day as it was three hundred years ago, Everything in the chapel con¬ 
tributes to this ptmturr liviMts illusion, Unrig the walls on flit right and the left 
there are also niches opened into the chapel walls, and there Bernini hn* portrayed in 
marble, behind balconies, members of the Com.irn lannly; the donor* of the eftapd, 
witidling with us the miraculous scene, pm bdy jj, though they were in the Iwxes. 
ant I we in the stalls of a theatre. 

The boundary hue between ottr world ami the world of art is in this most ingenious! v 
effaces!. U our own at until in ami that id the marble figures i> directed towards the 
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same |^rral, we cannoe help giving rhe ssmt degree til reality first to them as to otir- 
Sclvei, jnd then in the figures fin the attar mo. And Bernini hns used all his masterv 
in the modelling ot LVre>:i am! the jugel to help in ihai deeeprhm. The heavy dcinlc 
of the nun, the HiifFmcss 01 the douds^ the light drapery ni the ynuflilut angel anil his 
soft Jlcsh jre all rendered with an exquisite realism. The expression of the sninf in the 
miracle oi rhe union with Christ is of an unforgettable voluptuous ecstasy. She tain is 
as though overwhelmed by a physical penetration. At the same time she is rused into 
the air* and the diagonal sweep of the group makes us believe the impossible, !trams 
uj gold - they are gilt metal sliafts-conceal the hack wall of the niche, and *11 njxning 
high up behind the entablature glazed with .1 yellow pane models the settle with a 
magical light. 

The chapel of St Teresa is the most daring example nl such Illusion ism 10 Rome It i< 
in fact an exception. Rome has never really believed m extremes. Bernini was a 
Neapolitan; and Naples was Spanish. Ri experience the thrills of email es anti cx 
cesses one must indeed gt> to Spam, of dsc to Portugal* ur of course to Germany- Jh 
these countries thy Baroque came late, but it was taken up with tremendous jervunr. 
Itily has no examples «f fiueh orgiastic interpenetfaiion of reality and fiction its can 
be seen in some lew Spanish and many more South German churches of the &irJ\ 

1 Hth century, 

rf 

Tile most outstanding example .m S|.. soil h Notviso Tome? Trasiutrent? in 

Toledo Cathedral. The cathedral is u i ith-ccnturv building w the style of classic 
I ranch Gothic. If has a high altar With a vast Late Gothic re redds. Catholic orthodoxy 
oltfcncd tu people walking along the ambulatory behind the Blessed Sacrament. So 
an ingenious plan was Worked out by which the Sacrament could be seen and would 
he respected from the ambulator} as well. It was placed m a glass-fronted receptacle 
hence the name Trafjtamtte ami an ahwmiKt} 1 «■ as built up around ii nr unbeard- 
01 pomp. The work was completed m . 7^ 1. Vifcnrino was focused on to the Sacra¬ 
ment by rich!) decorated columns. They are linked up with large outer columns by 
Cornices curved upwards. The*e curves and the relief scenes in perspective on the 
panels below give the illusion - in the same wav as Bernini’s colonnade in the S'tWu 
Regia -that the distance 1mm front to back oT the altar is far deeper than it rcallv is. 
Moreover, the glass-hunted opening k Surrounded by angels in cover all uructural 
props. Hv the clouds <it angels oiircyos arc led up to where the Last Supper is acted -a< 
a fantastic heigh I In figures of polychromatic marble Higher up still is the Virgin 
soaring up to Heaven. In enhance the effect ... .1 miracul' us ffpparittt.fi, the whole 
scene is floodlit from behind where we stand while we stare jt it. lit. dut is, in the 
way special stage lighting is nj mated onlay. What the ingenious architect has clone 
is III take out ilie masonry between the dim of halt .1 Gothic v mil ..f the ambula¬ 
tory - the engineering skill of the 1 jth century allowed him to do so without weaken¬ 
ing the construction-spread groups of angels around rfu opening, .md then erect 
iiltvvr it a dormer with a window. invisible from below , which lets in ,. tlond ”i “olden 
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light past the angels and tht hat tit I he nmliulitory in which we stand, on to the j'tar 
with its figures and Hie Sacrament Andulien, in discover this source of magic light, 
we rum round, away from file :i!tar, we see m the dimitm* light Lwyotnl the aniiels 
Christ Him sd 1* stated >m clouds, and prophets and the Heavenly Host surrounding 
Him. 

Such spatial extremism, the pulling of ,i whole room into tint east stupefying orna¬ 
ment, ». it has been said before. exrepiion.il in Spain. What Spain and Portugal L - x 
celled in w as this same extremism expressing itself in the piling r.l ornament no to 
surfaces, libs ornamental mania had been a Spanish heritage ever since Mohammed an 
times, the Alhambra, and the hate Gothic of Midi works » the front ni Sr Paul's Jt 
Valladolid, but never yet had it lake'll quite sneh fantastic shajife as if now did in the 
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10-eaJletl Onirriguercwpu' style. owned after iis chief exponent jos£ 4 c Churriguera 
The Immediate inspiration nf the barbaric sc roll* iiul thick mould 
mgs of. for initoncr, tlw Sacristy r>J the Charterhouse at (iranadu f t7?7-ri4 liv Lms 
lie Arevalo and I Manuel VaMjuc?) must have been native art nl Central or South 
America, a* the immediate iitspirafkM oi the Manuelinc style in Portugal has hu rt 
imam! m tilt hast Judies. It is in tael in Mc.vii ■ > iftat rite Spanish architects celebrated 
the wildest of ,iJI orgies of over-decoration. 
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J he 'Tfasfuttetlle stanch on a higher aesthetic level no doubt than the incrustations of 
the Churrigucresque. though morally, especially to the Ruskiniatt morality of l ute 
\ r dorian h.nglartd. they may both be equally object [unable. Southern Germany in the 
• Hih century was almost as fond oi ornament lor ornament's sake os Spain, There 
Jigain the tradition leads back to the Middle Ages, But j> it has been shown that Ger¬ 
man Late Gothic was I under oi spared complexity than the late Gothic of |ny other 
country, so the exploitation of space became now The centra J problem of German 
Late Baroque, a problem occasionally solved with the knock-out technique of the 
Trasparaile. but more often by purer, Strictly architectural means. 

J he sources of German l ate Baroque are Bernini, though he was mutated chicllv 
as u sculptor, and Borromini, and, mere eagerly followed than any other, Guarino 
Gusrint. an ardtitect not so lar mentioned at all, because his field of activity was 
not Rome, He was born to <644 at Modena, lived mostly at Turin, and died m tfiSj, 
which means that he stands just between the generations of Bernini and Borromini and 
those of the Germans, He was an Orator!an. a professor u! philosophy and mathe¬ 
matics. and .1 designer nt buildings, His Archiitliitra Civile came out only m 1737. 
imt engravings from ir had been known from iMH, and in addition his journeys 
abroad bad acquainted architects with liim and his work. Outside Italy he carried 
out chiefly two churches: Ste Anne in Baris (1 n(n ), no longer existent, and the Divina 
Providencja .u Lisbon, and he planned a third which was never built, the church of 
the Virgin of Ottingtm on the Klemseite je Prague i 167^). I he daring of Guj rim's 
,iyk is apparent for instance in the fact riot he alone ventured to transfer to the 
palace facade the principle of undulatkm established in Borromini S church fronts, 
(itianni's Pab/.-n Cangnano j! Turin has a centre w hich undulates in a Cimravc- 
Cttnvcx-roncave curve, I he principal room is oval anti two separate staircases run 
up between the oval and the concave parts uf rhe facade, In his designs for churches, 
especially S. Lorenzo at Turin ot i 6(>6 etc., and the churches for Lisbon and Prague, 
there is the most fantastic interaction of concave and convex spatial parts, again with 
a treatment in advance of Borromini. Ir is uni easy to understand them solely with 
the help of one's eyes, and Guirmi was probably no less interested in them as 4 
mathematician than as an artist. \r S. Lorenzo for instance arches and balconies swing 
forward into die central space which is crowned by 1 dome, Lor the Joint Gun rim 
invented for took over from the Mohammedan mosque of Cordova! an eight- 
Cumcrcd star Of rilis flowing lorwnrd and backward and crossing on rheu wav. fn 
the longitudinal churches of Lisbon and Prague even the transverse arches across the 
naves have been pulled into the general undulation and built three-dimensional]v 
(that is forward as well n> upward). 1'his unprecedented effect is due to the com¬ 
position oi the naves out ui series of intersecting ovals. J fere and in Borromini fic 
the chief sources of L«e German Baroque. 

In any account ot the German Baroque one must take into account an important 
geographical division. During this period North Germany on the one hand, and 
Southern Germany and Austria on the Other, each went their own way. The dif- 
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ifrcncc between North German anil South German Baroque is so profound that there 
seems to me some justification in r f rearing the twn regions. in different chapters - 
and at this slagt we shall discuss only tilt dcvdojiment m Southern. Germany and 
Yustri j There is hardly anything in the history of the early itSrh century to herald 
this gcugruphical division in German architecture-, bur the division is quite clear by 
rht- 17th century. Fven twfore the Thirty Years War - which destroyed a rich crop 
just lie fore the harvest - the architecture of Northern Germany, like that of (he Scan¬ 
ts 
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jinavijn countries, w as mainly dependent on Flanders and Holland, while the archi- 
(cctsof Southern Gennany looked toItaly. After the Peace nl Westphalia rebuilding 
was necessary everywhere, and the old connexion* - between the Protestant North 
and Holland and France, and between the Catholic South and Italy - were taken up 
again. But the architecture of the Catholic territory of Southern Germam was gene¬ 
rally to prove artistically superior. Protestantism and the Northern German character 
tended more tow ards abstract forms of expression, to philosophy and the literature «f 
the Fnlightciimenf, than towards the sensuous itliotn ni the line arts. 

It was in the j6j0* that the Italian Baroque began to iind acceptance tn Germany and 
Austria. 'Hie two most significant examples of the early years ot this acceptance are 
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the plan nl the Servile Church an Vienna <(651-77) by Carlo Gwcvale and the 
fa vatic hi the t'/A-mm Palace in Prague 1 begun in irti-i h\ Franirvscn GicattL The 
plan uJ the Servtte Church is essentially an oval placed longitudinally - the moiii 
whose overwhelming fanpurtutce hi ihc Baroque has. already been stressed, I lie 
tavade of the Ot-m Palate derives its character irom ,1 rmv iif thirty-two attached 
giant columns mi hcavdj rusticated bases* which produce exciting contrasts of light 
Lin<i shade that could never have hern achieved by the use or pilasters, l iter next step 
towards, the dram miration of palace 1.1 cades was taken liv Domenico Martinet!] when, 
between t6^r and 170s, he made the central projection of die Liechtenstein Palace 
in Vienna higher than the two wings, 
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Caoevile, Cnram. and Mamncllj were all three Italians* Indeed the early stages i>t the 
Baroque in Southern Germany were entirely dominated by Italian masters. The 
greatest churches of the period were without exception the work of Italians; Santino 
Solan’s cathedral in Sal/burp was begun as early as 1614: after the Thirty Years Wat 
there fidlmvcd the Thuarine Church in Munich 1 begun in titoj), by Barclli and 
Zuccali, the cathedral at Passau (begun in tWS), by Cl-ttragO, and the Hang Church 
at Wurzburg (begun in tfcoj, l»y Pec run. 1 ' Between iftyo and 1710 German archi¬ 
tects began increasingly to take the place of the Italians* In Hans jakob Wagner 
von Wagenfcls'i Ebrsn-Ruff Ttuincbhitidt was published. In it the author argued that 
German architecture was superior to that of Pans and the equal of the architecture 
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of July. The greatest architect* uf tins moment, (In* men if the generation tif 
fftyo-70. were Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach i I«is6-i7»3), Johann Lukas von 
Mihk-hraruli i it66H-« 745), and Midteas Sc hi titer u-1664-1714). Fischer and $ch lifter 
began as masons, nmJ became muster sculptors-, bto I lildebrandt was an architect of 
a socially new type which was to be especially important to the German Ifarotjuc. 
J lildebraruft was horn in Genoa, the son of a Captain in the Genoese army, His mother 
was Julian, and Italian always remained his tint language, lie studied architecture 
with the most distinguished Roman architects about 1700. presumably not as an 
ordinary artisan apprentice bill .is a voluntary pupil, After this he began work as a 
military engineer; > sphere in which Michelangelo had worked before him, and id 
winch other important fifth-century architects, such as Sammichdu worked with 
outstanding success. 
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In f701 Hildebrand! became Imperial Court Kngimrcr, ami in r7a0 lit was knighted 
In the emperor. Fischer, ton, wj* knighted, taking die title ‘von Ivrlach*, and Mils 
us another obvious sign of the greater respect in which architects were hddl by the 
men of the agt of the Rtroijiic. Fischer von I- rtach must have hern in Rome from 
11JS© [1* UiUehrimdt staved i© the Eternal City abmt! itlyo. as did Schliiicr 

in 169A. Although Sebliitvr, by his origins and the area where he worked, rcallv 
belongs in a discussion of Northern German IWtifjue. his must important work nn 
German toil, the palace irt Berlin, which has recently fallen a victim to wanton 
destruction, must be mentioned here. The compact masses of the exterior, the colossal 
orders in the inner courtyard, and the heavy carved figures decorating the stairs and 
the main rooms jII clearly show Schllitcr's dtbi to Bernini, especially to his designs 
for the Louvre; bur. on the Other hand, the influence of Antoine l.epautre, ivhr* 
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among French architects of the rime was the most Baroque (set- p. JJ4), tan also U‘ 
dearly seen. Whereas in SchJUter’s case the French dements snJl display all rht 
Height and majesty ot the High Baroque, it was the later Parisian works of the 
17th century that were decisive in the case of Fischer von KrJadi and Hildebrand I. 
.md their influence is manifest in * liner, more elegant, and more delicate idiom of 
forms. But for the two latter architects the model of Italian aayhkecttfre far 
more important than the stimulus they received front I ranee. The real sources oj 
their style were in Italy. Fischer von Erlich’s church of the Trinity m Salzburg 
11604-1701] has a longitudinal oval plus, and the facade consists of ,1 central section 
curving backwards in a concave half-oval Hanked by two short towers. The influ¬ 
ence in Borromini anti IbiiniiMt is t|iiitv obvious, but the strange crowns on the 
towers are an early proof of Fischer's originality. Hildebrandt, the Northern Italian, 
went further. In his church at tin hoi m Northern Bohemia he took (limrlm an his 
example. The plan consists m 3 central square, m which ovals aw joined on the 
east and west. The comers of the square art- rounded; rile sides are curved 
inwards; and the rounded, i.e. concave, tniwts are hidden by convex balionies, This 
complicated and imaginative interior is completed by ,t cupola standing on a circular 
drum. In order to join the Convex side walls to the drum, HiJdehramJr used Guarini* 
diagonal, forward-tilted archil, he. three-dimensional arches. It is impossible to 
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say with any certainty whether Hildebrand! took thin tnotii from Gnarini's engrav¬ 
ing* or 3 mm his designs for the Ottingen Church in I'r&guc* which was never built* 
or whether he had been Co Turin and studied (luarini 1 * works there. Anyway* ibis 
solution ns arks the beginning of a development chat was to prove extraordinarily 
important to German church architecture Lit [he ifith Century* 

Hildcbrandis secular architecture also pointed the way to the future, lib Upper 
Belvedere in Vienna (171 i-j) was the first nf a series of palaces which arc the dimax 
o t German palace architect tiriv h$ lively facades ire articulated and its sky-line Js 
broken by pavilions, hi this it follows the example of French buildings; though 
building* with pavilion roofs were old-fashioned in France by about tjio. The 
fantastic gables md the mouldings above the windows owe much to the style of 
Borromini 1 11,si tie [ [ildehrjndt deliberately stressed the contrast between the heavy. 
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muscular caryatids in the t jarden Room itrul the elegant, elongated termini caryatids 
on the srairs. 'Ric staircase in the Belvedere was the first in the German speaking 
countries fully to exploit the jktwiihilUieii ot dramatic spatial links offered hv the 
Baroque. Because of rhe sloping site the entrance Jits lull 4 storey higher than the 
garden and half a storey lower than the great hall. Thus the entrance hall is the 
hcginnmu of a sumptuous ascent ol three flights: .1 single hroad central Might leads 
down to the dark Garden Room with ire low vault, while two parallel. Hanking 
flights nse to the high mam hall on the floor above, radiauttv lit bv two rows of 
window s. 

UtJJebrandt was to have a worthy follower in Johann Balthasar Neumann. His 
masterpieces, the palaces at Wurzburg inti Bruch sal with their magnificent staircases, 
and his churches show (hat Neumann w as the heir to the tradition of 1 liJdchrandr, 
and over and above that an architect whose genius was uuccjttaOetJ in the ifSth 
century. Neumann {r1751 > belonged to the generation which was to complete 
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the development of the German Fate Baroque* or Rococo, as this style can alse* lie 
called. Next to him, the mobt important architects of cKi^ period Here ihc brothers 
Asam (Cqsum Daftnlin, ifJSfi-irjy, and Lgid Qtwrim jtigi^tjyoK Dumimkiis Zim- 
mermami (.1685-1766)4 and Johann Michael Fischer {c. iGgi-tjdfi). AH four were 
Bavarians, while Neumann, who worked mainly in Franconia, was bom it! the Ger- 
man pun of Bohemia, 

Balthasar Neumann belonged to the same social group as Hildebrandt. Although he 
came from a merchant family and began by learning the cannon-founder's trade, he 
uum entered the Franconian Episcopal Artillery, I be bishop made the young: man an 
architect, and later appointed him his conn architea. In this appointment he was 
then sent to Paris and Vienna to (earn from Inn collcsgtyCS, the architect fu the King 
ot France and the Emperor ui Austria, and to discuss with them the plans tor a new 
bishop's palace in Wurzburg, thus Neumann’s plans for Wurzburg are dearly 
dqiemkni - sometimes to a considerable extent - on the wort of other urdiiu-ctb. 
lies ill ev Hitdebrandfs influence, which ue have already mentioned, one can also 
detect that of the famous Parisian architects tie Cone anti Bod rand. As he bniir this 
palace, however, Neumann grew in experience* and the bishop's confidence: in him 
became greater and greater, Moreover, Neumann was never troubled by military 
dimes, so that he could devote all hts time and energy m his architecture. Not only 
did he design and supervise ill the ImUding* commissioned by his master the bishop; 
he was soon aurusjed with the design uf palaces and churches for other patrons. 
Johann Michael Fischer, Dnminikus Zimmermanm and the brothers Asiam were 
architect? of a quite diifcrent kind. Nunc of them was, like ilddcbnimU and Neu¬ 
mann* an Architect in the new sense acquired by the term since the Renaissance; they 
were simply master masons (and Zimmcrmann a masicr carpenter). They had grown 
up in village surroundings and had gut rhdr training in the traditional way* that rs, 
within the harrow Emirs of a trade apprenticeship: this was the sum total of their 
education. It would never have occurred to them to write, as Hildebrand: did; ‘There 
is nobody - nor will there be anybody, who has executed such countless and mch 
precious buildings as t and everywhere according to the moJmn ullu r&mmd' f heir 
position and rheif own sense qf their social standing corresponded much more 10 those 
E.if the medkvd masons, which i* not Micpritmg if one considers that the such! portion 
of their patrons, the abbots and congelations in the south German principalities, wafi 
also still the *arnc as it had been three hundred years previously, 
fn spite o| these limitations, the work of the \%am brother* is more dosel y connected 
in terms uf the history of art with Italian architecture dian the work of their con¬ 
temporaries. especially that of the episcopal court architects. When the Asarrss visited 
Rome a hour 1712, they concerned rhemsdm less with ihe elegant style ol iheir own 
rime than with the juicier Baroque oi He mini anil BiimimiiiL They were more 
excited, in their naivety, by the optical illusions and the powerful emotional impres¬ 
sion w hich these illusion* created, than b) the ingeniouscomplexities of spatial orga- 
rd/arion which fascinate*I Balthasar Neumann. 
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The effects of these Roman stimuli cun be clearly seen in the church at Rohr, near 
Regensburg, In the choir, ihe Asams* instead ot a High Altar, placed *i showpiece, 
cruder than BefninTs St Teresa, and twice a* mdodratmric; the Apostles, life-size fig¬ 
ures standing round a Iife-st^c Baroque sarcophagus, and the Virgin rising in Heaven 
supported by angels to be received into a glory of clouds and cherubs high above, Wild 
gesticulation and dark glowing colour all help to inflame the passions of faith* Hie 
chancel at Wdtemhurg, another church near Regensburg, is die stage for a more 
mysterious apparition: a sih it St George on horseback wielding a flame-shaped sword 
and riding simighi towards us out of a baclcground of dazzling light which is let in 
frnm concealed windows* The dragon and The princess stand our as dark golden sib 
huuettcs against all this glitter. Rohr was built in *718-25, Wetrenbtirg in *717-11- 
They are early works of the /Ysams. 

fn their best later work they endeavoured rn achieve more than a I nisparcme effect. 
P-gid Quinn owned 4 house at Munich; when he approached the age fff forty ht 
began to rhiak nr a monument that he might proudly leave behind after his death. 
So he decided in 1731 m build on a site admitting his house n church as bis private 
offering, 'rhe church whs built from 1755 to shout *750 and dedicated m St John 
M^pomok Li U a tiny church less than thirty leer wide, relatively rail ami narrow 
with a narrow gallery all the way round, a ground-floor altar, and a gallery altar, 
llte gallery balancing on the fingers of pirouetting termini or caryatid angels sways 
forward and backward, ihy top cornice surges up and droops down, the colour 
scheme as of sombre gold, browns, and dark reds, glistening in sudden flashes where 
light bilk nn u h light which comet on!) from the entrance, that rs from behind our 
backs, and from concealed windows above the cornice. The fop easi window U 
placed in such a way thru j group of the Trinity appears against it; God holding the 
Crucifix, the Holy Ghost a hove, the whole again surrmmdtd by angels wildly fan¬ 
tastic, yet of a superb magic reality. What raises bt John Nepumuk above the level 
of Rohr* WeltenLrarg* and the Tr&fptifttiTt is the coopera t k m nf strictly arch i tec rural 
composition with the merely optical deception* 10 achieve m intense sensation of 
surprise which may turn easily into religious fervour. 

But sensational u is all the same, wmsjtmnal in r literal sense: no arthts before Bernini, 
the Asajjus and Tome had aimed at such violent effects. And are they therefore 
debauched* unscrupulous anti pagan as our Pugins and Buskins have made them riui. : 
Wc should not j crept their verdicts uncritically, k^\ we might deprive ourselves of 
j good deal <d legitimate pleasure* We may ituleed. up here in die North whert we 
live, find ir hard tr 1* connect i hrisi and the Church with this obtruding physical 
dosenev, of prr sen rat ion. Tit the Southerner* in Bavaria* m luttrin. in Italy, in Spain, 
where people live so much more with alt them senses- it is a genuine form of religion* 
experience. While in the North during the lifetime of Bernini, the Assuns, and Tome, 
Spinoza visualized a pantheism, with God pen ad tug all beings and all things, Rem¬ 
brandt discovered die in tinier for painting in hts treatment oi tight and his merging 
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of action into undefined buf live background, and Newton and Ldhrtiv discovered 
it for tiulheimtics in their concept ton of the calculus, the South had its more concrete 
realization of an all-embracing oneness and a presence of die infinite in die architect 
and decorators’ unification of real a tut fictitious worlds, in their spatial effects step¬ 
ping beyond the bounds ol what the beholder can rationally explain to himself. And 
Neumann s work proves conclusively what architectural purity and subtlety can be 
achieved bv such spatial magic* provided the visitor to his buildings is able to follow 
hi* guidance. We of die totb century do noi usually find jt easy to concentrate on 
spatial counterpoint, just us out audiences in church and concert no doubt hear 
musical counterpoint less distinctly thin those for whom Bach wrote. The parallel ism 
is in fact striking, in quality too, The best German iSjtb-CEtttury architecture is lip 
to the standard of the best German i$th-century music. 

Take Neumann 1 * pilgrimage church of Merzehnheiligtn in francoma, huilt from 
1741 to 177:. Hie first impression on entering this vast* solitary pilgrimage church 
is one of bliss and elevation, Alt is light; white, gold. pink. In this die church testifies 
to its biter date than that of St John Nepomuk. Vein's work is still Baroque in the 
s ^rh-eenrury sense, Neumann's belongs to that last phase of the Baroque w hich goes 
under the name Rococo. For the Rococo is not a separate style. It ts part tit the Ba¬ 
roque* u> Decorated is part of the Gothic style. S he difference between Baroque and 
Rococo Is only one of sublimation, "Hie later phase is light, where the earlier was 
sombre; delicate, w here the earlier w as forceful:playful w here the earlier was passion¬ 
ate. Bui if is phi u\?nmntrmetiu. a> vivacious, a* voluptuous as the Baroque, One con¬ 
nects the term Rococo chiefly with Frame and the age of Casanova on the one hand, 
Voltaire on the other. In Germany ii is nor intellectually or sensually sophisticated - 
it is as direct an expression of the people's aesthetic instinct as late Gothic archi¬ 
tecture and decoration had been, and one cars see Jmm the devotion to-day of the 
peasants in these German Baroque and the Italian Baroque churches that their 
style is rmf -t style iif interest only 10 1 privileged set ot vjrtumi. 

Yet the style ui Vicridadlriltgftii is nnr in easy style. It is uo< enough to be over- 
whelmed by it, as anyone may be in Assort churches; n asks for an exact understanding 
- which is a job for 1 he expert architects' architecture, as the fugue is musicians' 
musk, Die oval central ultar til the middle of the nave may wdl please the rustic 
w orshippers w ho kneel round this gorgeous object* half a coral retfl and half a fatty 
sedan chair Having asilct-ii in this glory of confeeSmcry, the layman will then look 
up and see on all sides glittering decoration, surl and Irnlh and rocket, and like ii 
immensely. But it he start* walking round lie wilt soon find himself in utter con- 
lusifiti- \Vlur he has [earned ami w often seen of nave and aisle and chimed seems 
ul m< value here. This confusion ai the lay mind, a keen thrill of the trained, is due 
co die ground pUn* ont of the most ingenious pieces of irchitectnra] design ever 
conceived. The church, it one looks it ft irom <uoude, ha* apparently j nave and 
aisles* and a centrally-planned east end with polygonal ends co transepts and chain 
In tier the choir b an oval* the transept* are circular, and the nave consists of two 
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ovals following cadi other so thar the hrsc, into which one timers immediately nnc 
has passed ihc fitirrammtsque undulating inmi, is nt dw ss7.c oi the choir oval and 
the second considerably krger. It k here that tile altar oJ the fourteen sainu; stands. 
Here then is The spiritual centre o i the church. So there arises an antagonism or 
great poignancy between what the exterior promises as the centre umi what she 
interior reveals to be the centre - namely between the crossing where ftove jnd 
transepts meet, and the centre of the pnncip.il oval. As tor the aisles they arc nothing 
bm spatial residues. Walking along iherm erne feds painfully behind the scenes, What 
matters alone is the interaction of the ovals. At vault height they are separated by 
transverse arches. These, however, are not simple hands across from one arcade 
column to the one opposite. They are thnrC'dimensiom»l, bowing to each other. w 
the nodding arches had done **r\ i small scale in die i 41b century, one more ol the 
many parallels of Gothic and Baroque. This has the most exciting and baffling 
effect m the crossing. Here in j church of the Gcsb type - and Y'ierzehnhriligen 
appear* from outside to belong to this type - one would expect a dome, the summit 
of rhe mm posit urn. Instead or rhar, there lies, as has been said before, fust at the 
centre of I he crossing, the point where choir mul and central oval meet. T he two 
transverse arches struck from die piers of tile crowing bend, die western one east¬ 
ward, the eastern westward* until they touch each other m exactly the same place 
a* the oval?*, purpose!) emphasising die tact that, where u normal Baroque church 
would have had the crest ot die undulating movement ni the vaults, Vierjvhnhd- 
ligen has a [rough - a most effective spatial municrpciim. Yet another Spatial com- 
plicatiurt iv incidental!) provided hy the insertion of a second minor transept farther 
west thiui the main tine. Side altars are placed in it, just as altars stand against the east 
end of the church and again*! the cast piers of die crossing, 'Hie latter are sel 
diagonally so a* to guide ihc eye towards the splendid high altar - a decidedly thea¬ 
trical effect- 

V T ier/-ehrihedigtn has been described at such length because l am convinced that oulv 
an .trulyMs ,i* derailed as this can help the reader, or the visitor to the church, fullv 
to understand the genius and the cartful thought that went into its composition. 
Without 3iiLilyring the ground plan, one cannot appreciate the place that Vierzehn- 
heiligrn occupies in die history nf architecture. The derisive demem* from which 
Neunmnn developed bis spatial concept, was die grouping ol ovals md their sepa 
ration from one another by rbrer-dimensional transverse arches. It is not certain 
where he got u> know this important motif; rhe must likely source k ihc work of 
IliUIcbrandt. But from a little after rjiv- it oka appeared hi diuirliu built liy the 
mienucnhofers. a Bavarian and Bohemian family of architect Among their works, 
the church of lire vim v is particularly ramt k able If was begun in 1709, and its 
architect was Christoph Diemzmbofer, l wo i>i Christophs brothers bad mit*raied 
to Franconia, md there Johann Dient/cnhoftr built the monastery church ol Ban/, 
in which wk again find oval spacer md dirw-dtmemioftai trarnsverse arches. Ban/, 
which ties directly opposite Vur/ehubeihgcjn, on rhe other bank of the river Main, 
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was begun in i jru — more than thirty years before Balthasar Neumann's church- 
At the same time, JliMcbrandt's more immediate example w*t havinj; its effect in 
Franconia. In the case of two of the rirst churches m which Neumann used three- 
dimensional arches - the Sdimihom Chape! in the cathedral at Wflxzbnrg I begun in 
i and very similar to Gabel in plan.' and the Bishop's Chapel in the bishops' palate 
also at Wiirzhurg (begun in 1731! - we have evidence of collaboration with Ifllde- 
hrandi. I he line of development tods from these works straight to the design lor 
ViLT/ehnheiligej'L At Bfcvnov md Batin and also at Gabel the source is m> doubt, 
directly or indirectly, Guunni. But he or the 1 . 1 may also have been srimuiiitcJ by 
the less self ‘Co use it 1 us, a> it were, automatic appearance 01 three-dime nsiuiw I arches 
where nmnit-vaults have penetrations from clerestory windows. The arched pene¬ 
trations. if the diameter nt the arches is smaller than that of the tunnel-vault, meet 
the vault in such three-dimensional arches, for instance, inside Sr Paul's Cathedral 
in London, hut also much earlier. One of the earliest cases is the church of the 
Carmine at Padtrn, before the year 1 joo. Philibert Delorme in France m the middle 
of the < 6th century was rhe first to 1 m fascinated by them and to use them for 
positive aesthetic effects. 

Two years after the foundation-stone of Vterzdmheihgen bad been laid. Neumann 
designed another, larger, and even nobler temple the monastery church at Nercs- 
ham. 111 the Swabian .Up. The plan is less complicated than that of Vicntdinheiliycn. 
It consists of a central space, oval but almost circular, daubed by transepts in the form 
nl longitudinal ovals, and continued on the east anj west sides by two transverse 
ovals to form the choir and nave. Hie apex of the dome at die centre is mote strongly 
emphasized and more static in conception than at Viertsduiheiligen. Whereas the flat 
dome over lilt central bay at \ teraehnheiligen stood on eight massive piers with 
semicircular shafts set in from of them, the vault at Ncresheim is carried on Jree- 
st an ding columns, which are so slender that one cannot imagine them to be strong 
enough to fulfil their function. Thus, one has the impression that the great dome 
weigh tlcssly floats above the crossing, Neumann had already tried out this motif 
a few years earlier in the little church nl Frw as hausen near Kitzingen. 

U s spatial effect was really a Gothic one. and us such it was taken up by other German 
architects of this period. It can be seen m its puren form in Dominilms Zimmer¬ 
man ns dmrdi bn the Witt fbuilt between 1745 and 1754), where it is tpiitc inde¬ 
pendent ol any other spatial oorobmatione. Tim pilgrim s’ church, which stands »Umt 
in a meadow in the Bavarian foothills o! the Alps, „ the perfect Gentian Sbrmjuc 
church, ior the simple pilgrim and the cultured visitor alike. Here too. among ihc 
juicy , gay, and inspired Rococo decoration, the most important element in the com¬ 
position is a central oval, with a dome earned on pairs of columns. Zmimerrnann 
11685-1jfiA) made rhe outside oval also, and joined a long chancel and a swelling, 
rounded facade on to tile central section, r “ 

Johann Michael Fischer (1691-1766)1 the most successful architect of his generation 
in south i iermany, only used the oval at the beginning of his career, 111 St Anne on 
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tlie Lchcl in Munich (built between 17*7 aud i-joj, Mis most unporrani works 
ihe abbey churches nl Ouobcurcn (begun in 17317 b Zwiefftltep (begun in i 7 J#b 
Rtnt am Inn fbuilt between 1759 »»4 »7«}> - are longitudinal with cental elements 
And with crossings cam ing domes, it is the effervescent decorations rathei than the 
spatial structure that give their interiors their splendour. One's admiration for Neu¬ 
mann as a genius in the creative use of space will only grow when one looks ai 
diurche^ 

Rut there are other abbey churches where ardutcCW worked n> endow interior f Jtt 
with rhythmic and polyphonic form. There is. ior example, the pilgrims church ot 
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Eiririeddn in north Switzerland. undeservedly less well known than Vicrztrhnbd^gen 
ami Nereshrim. The church was begun in s 71g as (he ventre oi an extensive anil 
strictly symmetrical monastic group. The design was the work oi the fay brother 
Caspar Moosbfugger (who died m 172|K Even if Mowfa rugger lacked the warmth 
of the Asams and the l?oldness of Neumann, he showed genius in the creation 
oi the complex Spares furirrinnallv demanded Uv his unusually difficult task. About 
16 jo S amino Solari had built a grave, solemn shrine on a square plan, for the image 
of the Black Virgin fit' Einsicdelrt About 150 feet to ihe ease stood a charted, which 
had been built at the hcgiEiumg nl the 17th century to replace that of the medieval 
abbey church. Moosbrugger joined rhe.se two parrs into an snwingly complex 
composition. The shrine of the Virgin stands in ihe middle of a spacious octa¬ 
gon, tn the cast ofe which there are two* square hays* each \ autted with 1 dome 
and flanked on both sides by rectangular chapels. It seems obvious which of these 
two bay> intended m he regarded as the major one. One's first impression is that 
it must he the first !— the western cine — is the chapels of the second are lower and 
parrJy token up by the organ galleries- One might therefore expect the 'crossing' to 
lie between the chapels -?t ihe first bay, which thus would be die transepts, 
especially as the piers ut the first bay arc so arranged that the dome can be wider in 
diameter than that over the second bay. As soon as one looks up to the vault, however, 
one is disabused. Vs at Vier^ebnbdligen, the interior is characterized by a fascinating 
ambivalence; fur one now realizes that it is the second dome - that is, the one over 
the more easterly bay of the nave - that is emphatically stressed us the main dome 
by the imposition of a lantern on it, in spite of the fact than it lies between the ks> 
developed chapels. Moosbrugger had in fact intended to increase the emphasis Uv 
adding a drum below dome and lantern. However, with or without drum, the 
impression irniST be ili;tr the transepts belong to j different hiy from the crossing - 
a unique arrangement. Tn addition, though what has been said of the western octagon 
might imply thaT if was only a kind of entrance hall to the actual church, this space 
is in fact of supreme importance to the total effect of the church. Ii is over Ho feet 
wide anti its central support* which is divided into four slender piers, is the starting 
point for tight transverse arches which radiate to the eight comers of the Octagon. 
The central support anil the shrine of the Virgin fulfil the truly Baroque function 
amongst others - of concealing the eastward development of the interior from the 
visitor who comes m imm the West: that is, conceding the view into the rwn domed 
section?; and into the older, and spatially less interesting, choir. The full extent of the 
church and of the extraordinary g dienes, which also play an import am pari in deter¬ 
mining the effect of the whole, is not repeated in the visitor until he has walked 
round the shrine. 

Round ihe octagon runs a gallery with u passage* which widens on tEic four diagonal 
sides, to form balconies shat art triangular in plan Thri gallery is continued in the 
two bays that follow; Lbc "transept' bav and rht l croismg" im In the transepts and 
the chapels to the left and righi of the crossing it curves outw ards, to form narrow 
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concave balconies. while ji the division* between the Im-s it curve* inwards inwards 
the centre m a convex line. As the gallery is here thrown across from the internally 
placed buttresses of the church t« tht piers <<f the crossing, it forms strange bridges 
which separate the transepts from the chapels at the crossing, but without blocking 
the view between the different spatial pans. At the cast end of the second pair of 
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chapels the gallery ends in the organ galleries which we have already mentioned 
The imaginative and complicated arrangement of die galleries males a material con- 
ttfliutitm to the fascinating effect produced by the church as a whole, as du the 
radiant; tight colours and rhe sequence of the different spatial parts* which get grad¬ 
ually narrower and narrower as they proceed towards the choir - an arrangement 
reminiscent of the perspective effects of a stage-set Indeed, the theatrical dement is 
as important at Eimicddn at Vfcr/ehnheiligvn. Criticism of [he churches of the 
Lam Baroque always turns on this quality. Uc havt ahead) shown, by referring to 
the different spiritual attitudes of the south and she north nj Europe, that the validity 
nf such criticism is doubtful 

We can now introduce Another argument which mj> nEo help to solve this problem. 
Why did the architects of iht South Canton Baroque so fervently strive to lead our 
judgement astray and to deceive onr reason } Whs were they so interested tn using 
such daring means to produce the illusion that they were showing the marvellous 
and the supernatural in real and tangible form? [Tit answer is closely connected with 
the religious consciousness ot the lime. Fn die Christian Church rhe highest reality 
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is the miracle of the Divine Presence, as revealed in the mystery of the Transnh- 
stanthtion. In the 17(h and 3 Sc h centuries - <111 age In which Catholic dogmas, 
mysteries, ant! miracles were no longer, as they had been in the .Middle Ages, 
unconditionally accepted bv all - this reality became die subject of fierce struggles 
within die Church, set nil by resistance to the heresy and scepticism that were 
appearing everywhere. To restore the heretics to the iold and convince the sceptics 
Baroque church architecture had both to in II amt’ the mind and to mesmerize it. 
To present the reality ot the supernatural in visible form architects exploited the 
deceptive, unreal, magical world of illusion. It: is the result ot this mental and 
emotional process that was later to be so severely criticized as debased architecture. 
Finally - to continue this apology yet tun her - it is brought forward us an argument 
against Baroque churches that they seem worldly its against the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, Now it is true that the character of Baroque decoration in a church 
ami a palace is identical. Util is nnt exact!; I he same true of the Middle Agesr The 
idea behind the identity is perfectly clear in both cases. By the splendour of the arts 
we honour 3 king; is not supreme splendour due to the King of Kings- In our chur¬ 
ches today, and in those churches of the Middle \ges which the iyth century 
has restored, there is nothing 01 this. They are halls with an atmosphere to concen¬ 
trate the thoughts of a congregation on worship and prayer, A church of the Baroque 
was literally the- house of the Lord. 

Still, there rs no denying the fact that wt. observe is or believers, never fed quite 
sure where, in a church such as Vietv.chnheiligen, Nereshdm. or Einsiedcln, the 
spiritual ends and the worldly begins. The ecstatic elan of this architecture is 
irresistible, but it is not necessarily an exclusively religious iitm* Jt is true that the 
mania for building vast churches and monasteries m Southern Germany between 
1700 and I -do was a surprising phenomenon; hut it was only one expression ot a 
general Baroque mania tor bn tiding on a colossal scale which manifested itself just 
as clearly in the secular architecture of the age. * Byuwurm* is the name given to it 
by the SchOabtrims, who were responsible for sn much building at Wurzburg, in rhe 
whole of I rancoms, and at Vienna. ‘Bnrissofflame*, Catherine the Great called it in a 
fetter to Baron Grimm in Parii. Wc must take inlo account this enthusiasm for 
building tor building s sake - which, m the last nmlysis, is the expression ofddi-ht 
in the planning and exception id great and extensive projects which permeated the 
whole Baroque - if we wish in understand the great achievements of Southern 
German and Austrian church architecture in the ifltJl century. Nor must wc sup¬ 
pose that the magnificent church and abbey buildings oi the period were erected 
entirely tui majorem Da jjWiuw. Did .1 monastery like Wetngaitcn, near the Lake 
of Constance, really need the tar-stretched, elegantly curved outbuildings which 
appear m a rebuilding scheme of i7ijr t his scheme was never carried out: Inn other 
projects, no less enormous, were c. g. at 1 .msieddn. with its block of budding; 
nearly 500 feet Square, and at KJustCmeuburg, Si Mori an, and Melk, all three on 
the Danube. 
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Meik was begun in 1702 by Jakob Pnindtaucr (died 1716): it is in many ways the 
ETiosi remarkable of the three, shooting up out of the rucks, steep above the river. 
The church nh its undulating I rant* its two many-pinnac led towers. anil its bulbous 
spires is set back. Two pavilions ot the monastery buildings, housing the marble lull 
and the library, jut forward to its right and left, converging as thn approach lire 
front bastion. They arc here connected by lower, rcmghk seniicircular wings, between 
these, exactly ill line with the church, is .in oddly balladian arch to keep the vista 
open troin the west portal towjrds the river. It is an exquisite piece of visual calcu¬ 
lation - a late and subtle development <i{ Palladio's so much sun pier connecting of 
villa and landscape, and evidently the work of tile century which discovered land¬ 
scape gardening (see pp. 57- xetpf). 

Bur. to return to our question. while the towering chore 1 1 on the cJill — j Durham 
ul the I>arf>nue - may rightly be considered u monument of militant ( kit hoi ic ism, the 
palaces far abbot and monks with their richly ornamented saloons and their terraces 
are amenities of this world, on exactly the same level, and planned and executed in 
exactly the same lavish manner, as the contemporary palaces of the secular and 
clerical rulers of t lie innumerable bait’s of ihe Holy Roman Empire, nr the country 
palaces of the English aristocracy, or Cascrta, the palace of the King of Naples, 
nr Srujumgi, the palace of the Duke of Savoy and King of Sardinia. 

Some twenty such palaces were hinli at this lime in Germany. The royal palace in 
Berlin was originally planned to be even more magnificent than it was in its execution, 
though still not si) grand as Nkodcmus lesam s palace in Stockholm (begun in iGy?). 
At Diistcldtirf .1 palace of enormous dimensions was planned, though never built, for 
the Elector Jan Willem, At the same period huge palaces were planned for Heidel¬ 
berg and Darmstadt. Compared with these, or with the palaces at Karlsruhe. Mann¬ 
heim, anti 1 udwigsbnrg, the palace ax Bonn, with its Ufede of twenty-nine hays, 
seems modest. Ludvvigsburg, when it was complete, readied a width of nearly 70c 
feet and j depth of fp. Tht total width of Ma n nhei m was more than 1500 tect. 
At Vienna there is die extensive group of the I lor burg. The buildings were designed 
from i?r; hy Fischer v«n Erlach and his sun and by Uildebraiuft, but they art ■ml v 
fragments of a much larger propel Outside the gates of Vienna rherc is the summer 
palace of Schdubrimn - tlu' Versailles ul the IJahshnrgs - which is about 1300 feet 
wide. At the end of his life Balthasar Neumann made great plans (or the palaces of 
Vienna, Karlsruhe, and Stuttgart. Finally, the I lectors ot Bavaria were not satisfied 
with a single Versailles, but built rwo simultaneously Sddcissheim, with a labile 
over 1000 feet Wide, and Nymphenbuig, with .1 total width ul over t joy Pet, 

The situation tn Bavaria is particularly interesting m the light it throws nn the dunce 
«pf architects. Schlcissheitn was begun by ZilccjIi, an Italian. After the work fiad been 
interrupted for snmc time, the Elector turned to Pans tor advice and received plane 
f TOTH Louis I V's fvfmier tircbitcac de tante, in «limtj, as we have seen, T hc bishop 
of Wiir/burg also sent the young Balthasar Neumann The continuation of the work 
41 Schjeisshtnm, which had originally been laid out with Iralian torms, was entrusted 
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[t.i the German Joseph Klfnef 11687-1744), w ho had (seen trained in Paris. EfFner 
also continued the palace at Nymplitnbutjg, which had been begun by the Italians 
Darclli and Viscardi. in the style of Versailles. V Lillie later Eifncr was relieved of 
his position on many of his build mgs. to be replaced by ,1 Frenchman, Francois 
('uvillics (iftyj-i/SS). From about I7j> wt can observe an influx of French archi¬ 
tects. ousting the Italians, in other pans of Germany as well, especially the West. 

good example of the advance of the trench Rococo, or the style of Louts XV. 
is the little palace of Uenrath by Pigagc, Other Ftm'hmttl active in Germany ar 
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the same time were La Guepicre, who worked at Muitgart, La Posse at Darmstadt, 
anil P rnimont at Mannheim; and a little later txnard was working at Koblenz ami 
J)i RLisitn and S.ilins dc Munition at Pnmkluvt, and Thnuret in Goethe's Weinur. 

In view oi the dominant role of the French school, it is doubly remarkable dial fami¬ 
lies* who was hom in Hainan! and trained in Paris, should, in the palace in Munich 
ami in the Amalicnburg - a twhvn tit pitsiunct in the park nf Xymphcnhurg - have 
built rooms whose exuberantly fantastic decoration hears ,m unmistakably Germ Mi 
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stamp, Even in the years of his (raining in France Cuvillies had apparently been more 
stimulate*! by the irresponsible decorative art ot tin Italians in Paris than by (he 
specifically Parisian style. Whether or not this i* true, tin emphatically (lerinan 
character of CuvtlUes's Bavarian masterpieces cannot tie denied, and it may perhaps 
serve as a warning against the exaggeration *p| the rule of race and nationality in 
the history <>t art. 
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A somewhat similar phenomenon can fjc observed in the case of the Dresden architect 
Phppdrmnn. Marhaeus Daniel Poppctmanji was horn in Westphalia. Hut 

his style is entirely Saxon - that is, south-east German and is much nearer in <.ba¬ 
rs cter to Silesia. Bohemia, and Austria than to the ponderous and taciturn land of 
PiippctroMin's hirtlt. This can he seen in the Z winger in Dresden (badly damaged in 
hj44, hut mm rebuilt), which he built between 1711 and t 711 for the Elector Augus¬ 
tus the Strung, athlete, glut tun, and lecher. It is a combined orangery and electoral 
grandstand lor tournaments and pageants. It wtts not supposed to stand on its own, 
as it does now, attached only to the ipth-century picture-gallery; it was meant 
to form part of a palace stretching across to the river Elbe, It consists of one-store ml 
gait erics with tw o-storeved pavilions between. The galleries are comparatively re¬ 
strained in design, hut the most exuberant decoration is lavished over the pavilions. 


194 Osk$w s pageant cm the occasiono* 1 he marriage 01 the Elector's heir m 1 ?i*. Guucmponry engraving 
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The pate pavilion especially <■> a fantasy unchecked by my consideration of use. The 
ground-floor archway has msieail of a proper pediment two hits of a broken pedimenr 
vw ingmg J1V3V I mm each other. The Jim-How pedimenr is broken Trio, bur nodding 
inward instead ol ourwank I’he whole first floor is open Oft all sitir 1 ; - a kii''k f*r 
gjyelin, js it were .md above its attic, swarming with figures o[ jiiirti. is a bulbous 
cupula with the ruyaJ and electoral emblems on lop. 



jV* tJutsrti s Z’wifiger, a pavijinn, I iceomtion by H*lih»tiir rirniuw 
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II those who can admire a Gothic Devon screen (eel repelled !iy Hie Zwinger, they 
cither do mu really look at the object before them* or they look at it with blinker? 
of pHritanism What equitation in these roclting curves, ami yet what grace! It is 
joyful but never vulgar; vigorous, boisterous perhaps, hut never crude, Ji is r j( an 
inexhaustible creative power, with ever new combinations ami variations of Italian 
Baroque tonns placed against each other imi piled above each other. The forw «d 
and backward motion never stops. Borromini appears massive against this swiftness 
of movement through space* 

A* in every original style, flic same formal intention seems in the German I,ate 
Baroque, or Rococo, to tumid space and volume. The three-dimensional curve is 
the leitmotif of the period. Ji appears at Vicrzchnhctligen as it appears in the Zwin¬ 
ger, and it pervades buildings from the main rheme of their composition down to 
the smallest ornamental demits. Nowhere else perhaps can flic supreme importance 
of this motif, and of the perfect unity of space and decoration which it implies, 
he js convincingly seen js in one of Neumann’s most brilliant masterpieces, the staircase 
of the Bishops’ Palace at Bnichsal - one of the mosi tragit of all the war casualties 
in German architecture. Apart imm the staircase, die palace is not hv Neumann. 

III I7t . when lie « consulted hy Cardinal Hugo Damian nf Schbnhnm, the Bishop 
ol Speier. and commissioned to ix--design the staircase, the palace was already nearly 
completed. It consisted nf a rectangular central Nock Or corps de togis and lower 
projecting w ings, i.e. the Palladiail scheme which had spread from Northern Italy 
to Lngtand and also to France, where it liad been modified anil then, in its revised 
shape with the space between the w ings treated as a formal tour ifbotmtttt, taken 
over by Germany. It is this modified form, which was aho used at Wurzburg and 
in many other German High Baroque palaces, which we fittcl at Bruch sal. Neumann's 
staircase stands in the Centre of the corps dr logis, and is the largest room in the whole 
palace - which shows how much importance was attached to the '.taircsse in the 
building of German and Austrian Baroque palaces. 

Before we <an go on to consider Neumann s brilliant creation, however. w e must stop 
for a short survey i»i die history of die staircase* We shall rind later on that this 
excursion is an important prerequisite, not only (or an understanding of Neumann's 
masterpiece? at R nubia! and Wurzburg, but also lor an appreciation of Baroque 
staircases in general. 

In the Middle Age* staircases had mattered little. They were neatly alw ays tucket! 
away-a purely utilitarian part of ihc huilding. Newel staircases raking up 35. little 
space as possible were the rule. The very latest phase of the Gmhii style with iis nest 
appreciation of space had sometimes tried to endow them with spat m! expression, 
emphasizing the delights nf ever'Changing wr, Hir culmination is such french 
staircases as that of Gluts 1 ' 7 and rlu splendid interior douhk-newd staircase - two 
parallel spirals within the same well in the centre nf the symmetrical plate uf 
Cham bond. But the staircase at Ch.ttnbotd rttav well In- derived (mm an hIcj nf Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci, who died at Amboise, only it milts fn>rn Ghamhnrd. in the ven 
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year m which the diitcim was begun, iTierc are such double and even ifiiadntple and 
octuple staircase amobgst his sketches However, Leonardo, as m his painting and 
sculpture, has a freedom ainl a sense oi movement it) his spatial conceptions that was 
ijiiitc umtjuc m the Italian Renaissance. JR alone reached mil 0-combine Gothic and 
Renaissance ideals in j new unify closdy approaching the Panx|uc. 

Otherwise the Italian Renaissance ujs on the whole nor favourable ro developments 
of the staircase. It ts too dynamic a mo til ro meet with the approval of Ren a is- 
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iismc architects Alberti says rhis of staircases: "Scatke, quo cram rutawro paa- 
cidfcs , . , quotjue iKrcqjMtiiunt minus artac . to mint commudiru ts' {'The Ifewer 
staircases rhci t art in « huiUinj* and the less «paee they take tip. the better J. I bus. ilu¬ 
st an Jartl Rtniteice staiituw is one of iwn flights running up urst to rhe iiuer- 
mcJiait landing between solid walk, then turning b\ !«•• degrees uml reaching tht 
upper llotir In the sttoml flight also between solid walls. Such staircases, as thc\ 
iu-cur i riJin flrundlLsclii's houndhng Hospital to the Palazzo lamest u(td beyond. nrt 
really only vaulted corridors running up it an angle. \ mure umginarivc ireaimeiir i> 
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fate iii i 5rh-century Italy. ^nihing survives that would lit worth memitming. But 
Francesco di Giorgio, whose treatise written in the seventies has been mentioned 
hclore, apropos rht- history id central planning, illustrates suggested plans of palaces, 
ant! in two of these shmvs staircases ot new types - and, indeed, of types width w ere 
to IwctHne ul‘ the greatest importance f or die centuries to come, 

I'liurintroduction into real architecture, however, or at any rate their popularization, 
was due to u more restless country than Italy: Spain, The tirsi and moil important 
of ill esc new type* i* the square newt! staircase with three straight flights ol steps 


4111 rouiS' Hospital nt the Holy Crcus, by Caciijuf ile EgU, 1 1J, stutpeas*’ 
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amiirul a spacious open well mid the l.mditig on tlic fourih side. 1‘his type occurs fur 
the first dme after Francesco >li Giorgio in Enrique Je Egas’s part uf S. Juan iJe lot 
Reyes at Toledo (complctml i$<-m>> the Hospital of flit Holy Truss also ,ir Toledo and 
aJsu by Kga* ( 15*14-14 >. Jtul in Michele Carlonc's east Id of l.acalnhnrra (1 jc>T.; 1. 
A few vears tiUT Diego Siloci erected (he magnificent Escilera Ooradj inside The 
cathedra) ot Burgos, ilrvtlopol essentially on .1 I'-plan, i c, st.irnnp \nth one straight 
flight and then forking at the landing at -in angle of y: degrees to the left and right, 
The derivation of tins plan wont Bramame's outdoor staircase in the vast Belvedere 
Court ot the Vatican has been proved, but ugnin Francesco di Giorgio had come 
before Ijrimame fnn doubt influencing himi tie suggests the same :ypr oi staircase 
for a Palizzo della Kepubbliea - in exactly the same position, incident ally, m which 
much later such staircases were popular in (icnixMte pill .ices 
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Meanwhile, however, Spain hud introduced yet timihet type, the grandest of all, and 
here also, it seems, cut the stile precedent of unexecuted Italian drawings, lit the case 
til this type, known as the Imperial staircase, Leonardo sketches are thr pattern. An 
Imperial staircase »> one which runs in a targe oblong cage. Waning w ith one straight 
arm and then, after the landing, turning by tSo degrees and leading up to the upper 
floor with hu) arms to the left and right of, and parallel with, the first arm £1 t starting 
with two and finishing with one). This type appears to my knowledge tor the find 
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rime m JtiJit Bautista Je TuLedo’* aiuJ Francises Jc Herrera's EscoriaJ 11 ydj-fc + ), It 
is eminently characteristic that these staircases, in which space is experienced must 
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vtviJh by those: who ascend (hem or descend them, were developed outside Italy- 
lf we examine the best irtth-century staircases in Italy, we HntI that Brum urn es de¬ 
lightful Vatican staircase h of the traditional newel type, though with u '.vide open 
well arul of gentle rise and generous measurements- Scrliu and Palladio lotto wed 
Br am ante m this, although they knew and used the square three-flight type However, 
their hearts were nut in staircase design. I'hcir tmly intimations are the newel 
staircase elongated into .m oval shape i Maderna incidentally kept to tils'- in the 
Rarhet-mt Palace I and the Right ol stairs vorbclk-d out of the wall without any inner 
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support on the side til the open wall. The Bitnxpie or the 17th century. especially 
in France, oat) enriched the current type*(seepage 564 I. Thai of the Escartal became 
in many variations the hall-mark oi princely magniiicence- 

l.tikas von llj|Jcl>nindt'» staircase in the Belvedere in Vienna which we have already 
discussed - a design rhas >- most skill ully adapted in the spatial peciiliariiics of the 
site, also belongs to this type. But the finest example is Balthasar Neumann's staircase 
in the Bishop's Palace at \\ iirrimrg. in which the type was enriched by the brilliant 
addition til a wide upper ambulatory or gallery. In the upper storey the walls enclos¬ 
ing the Staircase do not me above the outer edges a/ the two flights, hut arc set 
hack; and as they arc thus out of sight of anyone ascending the stairs, the coved 
ceiling, splendidly decorated with Irescue* try Tiepolo, appears to hang daringly in 
space above One's head. Structurally this ceiling, nearly 4 c led across, was a hold 
achievement, and Neumann had to counter many objections before he was allowed 
to lutthl it. Nevertheless. Kc was so sure or his design that he offered to allow 
j cannon to be fired inside the staircase. The Ccjljng did in fact magnificently survive 
file bombardment* of the last war, to which considerable parts of this once radiant 
pa luce fell victim. 
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f ile staircase in the palace at Wiir/burg is the finest example of a much employed 
system. Hut the staircase at Bruchsal is a umejuc treat kits. Words can hardly re-evokc 
the enchanting sensation experienced by anybody who has had the good fortune to 
walk op .me of its two arms, when it still existed undamaged by war. The arms 
started in the rectangular vestibule. After about ten step* one entered the oval. On 

















the ground floor it is .i sombre room, painted with rocks in the rusne manner of 
Italian grotto imitations. The staircase itself then itnfoldcii between two curved 
walk, rfte outside wall solid, ihur un ihr inside opened in arcades through which one 
looked down into the semi-darkness of ’lie oval grotto. ‘Hit height of the arcade 
openings of cniim- diminish c 11 as rile staircase ascended And while yon walked up. 
it grew lighter and lighter around you. until you readied ihc main Horn and a plat¬ 
form tin siste of the oval room beneath. Dur the vault above covered the larger oval 
mimed by the outer walls of the siauvase, fltus the platform w ith its balustrade 
separating it from the two staircase Jims seemed to rise in mid-ait. connected only 
by bridges with the rwo principal saloons. Anti the vast vault above w as hr by mam 
window's, painted with the gayest ol frescoes, and decorated with a splendid lire works 
of stucco. The spatial rapture of the staircase was in this decoration Iran Stormed inro 
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in Hniii Hvii UpperUnJmgot vuireasc’wnh tirjitga tiutween the M-irhtc S.ilfmn jiuI the Ci:.md Saloon. 
Etuwi-Wfirli by Inbwrm Mnluul Vririnmnyr 


ornamental rapnm:. It culminated id the cartnucji? over the dfioi* leading into the 
Grand Saloon* The cartouche wa$ not Neumann's design- (i was bv a Bavarian 
sTLicenist, Johann Michael Feidimmyr. The contract was made m 175:. These Bavar¬ 
ian wuccmsti nearly all came Inmi the same village of Wessnhmnn, where hoys 
Were as a matter of course trained ro become proficient iti stucco work, just as ihc 
decorators nt Romanesque churches so nlten umt trom certain villages round the 
North Italian lakes, the makers- and vendors ui pi astcr-of* Paris statuettes in tht- 19th 
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century imin Savoy, pul the onion-men of unity from Bmuny. Fcjchmtayr travel¬ 
led about from job ro job, un<l, when he worked lor a monastery, still recett-cd 
H'agev and board just o> the workmen did «vcn hundred yeart ago. Neumann most 
lum met him on some job and have recognized hjs immense wealth ■>! orn,oriental 
inventiveness. He appears at Yicrzclinheiligen as welt as ar Bruchsal. Ln his stucco 
ornament not one port is symmetrical. The main composition is a zigzag, trom the 
alluring young angd on ilic right, up to the rtipid or cherub higher up nn the left, 
and up again to the cherub at the top- J"he forms in derail stem m Lie incessantly 
changing, splashing up and sinking hack. W hat are they? Do they represent anything? 
Sometimes they look like n hells, somethin-', tike froth, sometimes like grille. si>me- 
tnnes tike I lames. This kind of ornament is called rocaitk in France, where it was 
invented in the i^ias by Meissonier, t ippenorri, and a few others of provincial 01 
semi-Italian background. It h.n given the Rococo style its name, anti rightly so; for it 
is j completely original creation, not dependent on .itiyilung if the past, as the 
omamenT of rhv Renaissance had been. It is abstract art oj as lugh an expressiimal 
value n$ any chat we ate offered today SO much more pretentiously. 

Bruchsal with its perfect unity of space and decoration was the high water mark of 
rhe Baroque style. It was also its end. For only a few years after it hail been completed 
and Neumann had died. Winckdmami published his first hooks, irtiiuiing rhe Clas¬ 
sical Revival in Germany, Between Neumann's world and that ot ( 1 net.he there is no 
link. The men --t the new world m> longer thought in terms of churches anti palaces. 
No church designed anywhere after ijfr'. is amongst the historically leading examples 
of architecture. Napoleon built no palaces. 

The English nubility, it must be admitted, did; right into the Victorian age. But they 
had nothing of the unreflecting attitude of rlu- Baroque. Hus change from .> -ityk 
binding for all and understood by ail to a stvlc lor the educated only did not < .Tv 
place in Germany .met Italy until (7AD. In France and Britain :i had come -Tout earlier. 
Burthen neither France not Britain (nor ihc north uf Germany. Holland, Dermwtk, 
and Scandinavia 1 had ever accepted the Baroque with all its implications. I heit world 
- it is in many respects iht modem w odd - is that of Protestantism. In Roman Cath¬ 
olic countries medieval traditions lived and flourished down to the itirh century. 
In the North the Rdnrm.ition hud broken that happy unity. Bui ii had .dsn opened 
the way tor independent thinking ami feeling. The Protestant countries fund one 
should include here the France of the Galileans, Jnnsctiisis, and F,myclopedists) had 
created Puritanism, Enlightenment, the modem predominance of experimental science, 
and finally the Industrial Revolution in the material and the symphony ttt the spiritual 
world- What the cathedral had been to the Middle Ages, the symphony was to 
the tyth century. 
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Britain and France from the Sixteenth to the 
Eighteenth Century 


At ihc time of lirnchsat and rhc Trasparentc, large houses of Patladian or Neo-Clas¬ 
sical style appeared ail over England, houses such us Prior Park near Bath, Hoik ham 
i-i.ill. Stowe, amt Kenwood. In France meanwhile ilu' classic grandeur o( Vcrsaiflifes 
had given way to the Neo-Classical delicacy of the Place de la Concorde and the 
Petit Trianon, Evidently the development of architecture after the end of the Gothic 
style iud been very different in Western Europe front that hi Central Europe 
Vet in Britain, France, the Netherlands, Spain, ami Germany, ihc position had been 
virtually the same early in the iftih century. In all these countries anists at the same 
moment turned their hacks.tm their Gothic post, attracted by the same new sis Ic, the 
Italian Renaissance, Everywhere during the i ;th century rhc t a set nation of Human¬ 
ism, or Roman literature, and the clarity* and suppleness of the classic I atiu style 
had been experienced by scholars. The invent ion of printing helped to spread the new 
ideals, and manv patrons arose among princes, noblemen, and merchants, A tew- nf 
these, when tor some reason or other they found them selves in Italy, were converted 
n> Italian art as well, as soon as they had understood its humanistic character. 1 low 
forceful the sensation must have been it is hardly possible for us to appreciate. One 
keeps forgetting that it was still 4 time i)f sanity and slow communication!,. Perpen¬ 
dicular to the English, Flamboyant to the I rcn- b, and their national versions of Laic 
Gothic to the Spaniards 3nd Germans were the only architecture they knew. Now all 
of a sudden, w hen Charles VI11 nl France set out on his campaign againsr Italy in 
i 4 !? 4 , marched right across the country, and captured Naples, and when Diiier, the 
greatest of German painters, went to Venice in the same year as a young man of 
twenty-three, they were faced vcilh a style that madt .ill they had known appear con¬ 
fused. crabbed, and petty, \i ihc ■-arnc time, however, these airy, spacious halls these 
bold square palaces, these cuiumns, balusters, and found-bended arches, these garlands 
and laurel wreaths and cupids were so disconcertingly novel that it took even flie 
most progressive many years to digest them. Charles VEll died in iqyS. lot tie from 
his reign and those of Ins immediate predecessors survives ire France in which Italian 
tnoiiis occur. He had, however, called Italian workmen into the country, and from 
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about i^r onwards we find them cium*ted with a good cteal of decorative archi¬ 
tectural work. Similarly in Spain some of the noble iimilitrs, notably the Mendoxa, 
had been converted to the new style* and Renaissance portals or courtyards appear 
hue mill there already in rise eighties (Cogt *11 ado, Valladolid., tor j, und more often 
between 1500 untJ 1510 tc. g. tlu Hospital oi the IIolj Cn*s* at Toledo, see p. 480)1 
During the nest decade, ui more precisely in 1 fimer went to Venire a second 
time, now 10 start embellishing Iks pictures; mid cngrtfvmga with trsJian omameru. 
Again only one or two years later Quernm Mtilsyu, the leltfing artfet of Antwerp, 
introduced Southern mutifs into Im works. And in 1503 Henry VII had an agreement 
drawn up with an Italian sculptor, Guido Muz/oni. called Paganini*, who then worked 
at the French court,, to carve Ins tomb. The job did not materialize, hut in i^i 1 
Henry Vlli tuuud another Italian, Pietro lurnguni, a fellow-student or Michel¬ 
angelo in Florence. to design the tomb lor hi* father Vs lorrigtmii carved it. so it 
now stands in Ifcmy VlVt Chapel in Westminster Abbey, a stranger in rhe midst of 
the w onders os Gothic ingenuity that surround it. Su more poignant contrast can 
be imagined lhan that between Perpendicular panel* and these medallions surrounded 
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bv wreaths. Pcrpcodicntiur piers and these daintily ornamental pilasters, Perpendicular 
mouldings and the Antique mouldings uf this base and this cornice. ur Perpendicular 
ftiliage and the smiling beauty or these roses and atimthus friezes. 
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One shrink! however keep in mind tIi At. when France, England, Spain, and Germany 
discovered the loveliness ,4 thfc style and inside a Ejslimn of it, it was aJreach j style 
nf the past iti Italy. What the architecture of 1 y 10 was like iu Rome Jus been shown. 
Bramanlt Raphael, and their followers had discarded most of rhai prettv ornament 
an^l turned towards a grave classic idea!. For this, the time was nos yet ripe - in France 
lor some twenty years, and in Britain lor nearly a hundred. Early Renaissance was 
in full blossom this side of the Alps when on the other aide art and architecture had 
already p a ssed the summit ol High Renaissance- Michelangelo's Medici Chapel and 
Lauren/iana with their Mannerist discords are earlier than the most exquisite piece 
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fif Italian decoration surviving in Finland, the stalls of King's College Chapel, Cam¬ 
bridge, ol c. j 5; ’ Again the contrast between the only slightly older chapel itself 
ami this addition from abroad is striking. And as the one was in ific idiom with which 
everybody had grown up, while the other seemed to speak a foreign language, it is 
understandable thai English patrons wavered between admiration and bewilderment. 
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Vcn few weft prepared to go the whole way (more in fact in France, where there 
was less of a racial contrast than in England}, amt those who did had to rely cm 
craftsmen from Italy, because the English nr even the French mason could not at 
once get into a manner so novel both technically and spiritually. 

Now of Italians there were more and mure who found their way into France ami 
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were welcomed by Francis 1 , but few who travelled on to Brit jin. Leonardo da Vinci 
died in trance, Prinwdecio came in 1551. Scrlin in 1540- They were all painters and 
nut trained for building m the medieval seme. They only designed, and for the execu¬ 
tion ot their designs bad to rely on the native master masons. A deep antagonism 
developed at once between the Italians and the competent traditional Craftsmen of 
France to whom these Italian intruders were mountebanks and iacks-oi-all-trades. 
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the new ideal of the amu-iirdiicect entered France in this interesting form or u 
struggle between the builder and the decorator. 

However, the contrast dues tint often appear in actual buddings. For — again probably 
thinks to racial affinity ihc French r muter masons very soon adopted the Italian 
vocabulary and used 1 it to produce an essentially original style neither Gothic nor 
Renaissance. 1 wo stages can be distinguished: the first thar «»r the Loire school, the 
second dial of Lescot's work at ihc Louvre. The wing of frauds I at Alois was built 
between iji> and about 15 ij* livery motif used m its decoration is of the North 
Italian Early Renaissance, On the other hand the fact that it is a newel staircase and 
that ns vertical supports arc scarcely disguised buttresses is medieval Yet the emphasis 
on horizontal divisions, the even stronger emphasis on the tup cornice, the com¬ 
fortably gradual ascent of the starrc3se T and the arcaded galleries along the whole 
garden front prove thar the designer of Bltiis, a Frenchman fur all we know* had 
a reeling far what the Renaissance meant 

Ihc attitude nf English architects was iharacreristtcady different, Hampton Court 
had been begun in 151 j for Cardinal Wol&ey. In *5*9 Wofiey thought it wise to make 
a present 01 the palace to his long Henry added tq It. amongst other parts, the Great 
Hall. Now the palace with hs courtyard and gate rowers is just os completely in the 
Gothic tradition as the hall with it* lummerbtarn mof. Of the Italian Renaissance 
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chert: is nothing blit a limited mimhtr nt ornamental details, the medallions with the 
heads of Roman emperors fan the gate tower* and thepum und foliage in the spandnJs 
of she lull roof. Thcv are competently done, hut no attempt is made to bridge the gulf 
between English construct ton and Italian decoration. 

So white the first stage in the process of limitation had been ickniieuj in Rriraiu md 
ITanre, their ways separated already at the second. The distance widened at the third. 
In the thirties two or three nt the most talented French architects of the younger gen- 
i.-rjttofii Philibert Delorme fc. ijtyr7p)> J^ 11 (i\ i$ ly-lio),, ami {perhaps Pierre 

Lescot u 15*0-78), had gone 10 Rome, where they had devoted their time ro the 
study u* Antiquity and the Renaissance, and in 1545 Serlio hud hegnn to publish puns; 
nf hi-v treatise nn archUeemre in French at Lyons* Thus the tuude of the Lmmc tn- 
\\ aids ihe court designed by Lescot in 1546 is both classical and French, Italian forms 
are hand ltd with ease and at the same rime with a freedom winch proves that they 
had become the architect's natural idiom. The central motif especially k IrtyniHl a 
doubt of Italian origin: the triumphal arch motif with coupled columns in *upcr- 
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imposed orders and niches between each pair, fhv motif goes hack to Dramame, U 
not further, and was also used by Delnmu at Ance (£• 1546—52) and by Btillant at 
Ecouen (t. 1555)- The pediments on brackets above windows and the garlands held 
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liy cupids art* also t *( Italian stock* lm there 1* an agility in the presentation, a polish 
and a graceful sptenclmir, that are French m the extreme. The segmental pediment 
t-spcdiilk. so diarplv drawn and yet m smooth. u iili ihe iw n itmfllt figure* holding 
with an inimitable rhetorical ostentation the shield with Henri U s crowned initial. 
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would he impossible in Rome, where ol that time Michelangelo pUtd bus mighty 
cornice on the Karnese palace; impossible also m Northern Italy, where Palladio built 
the lirst of his Serene villas and palaces, and utterly impossible in (mill Spain and 
England. 

j'ur Spain after her early welcome of the severest Italian iftth’century classicism (sec 
page 350) had almost at once relapsed into (he ornamental vagaries of her past. Fhe 
austerity of the Eseorial, Philip ll’v vast castle monastery, with its seventeen courts 
and its 670 icet of frontage without any decoration, is exceptional. SVhal meets the 
traveller everywhere is the Ptatcmcpic, a wildly mixed style of Gothic, Mohammedan, 
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.ind Eddy Ken.iis5.ince ingredients spread mcr facades and inner wall* b^ irrespon¬ 
sibly a* ever. Ilir Renaissance had evidently not yci been grasped in its meaning. 
Almost the same happened in the Netherlands and Germany. An international mure 
such .is Antwerp miphi pm up j tmi n hut! i i jfi i-j, by Ct»mdis Florist tall, grave, 
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square, of considered proportions, and with a three-bay centre «t" proud Italian dis¬ 
play. Hie motif nf the coupled column* with Ionic comedy placed on top of Tuscan 
and Corinthian tin top of Ionic and the niches between mat have been seen by the 
udiucct in France rather than Italy* or else it may come from Serho. The date of 
the Antwerp Town Hall ts roo early to make it probable or even possible that another 
id the popular and soon apparently indispensable Book* ol Orders or general Boobs 
of Architecture served as a model: Hans Ilium's Five Orders of 1550. Ducerceau's 
Lrvrt d'Architecture of 1559, Vignola’s Rule rtf the Five Orders of tj6a, IVullunt > 
Regie GettFrale det Cinque Man t eres of 15^4. Delorme's Architecture oi t s< 5 S, or 
Palladio’s Architecture of 1570. 1 low characteristic of the ruling style of Mannerism 
this sudden mi temp of books on theory is has been pointed out before. It must how¬ 
ever be emphasized here m what extent France shared in the new zest for publication. 
Gennanv. in the person of the humble Ilium, made her voice heard, and England 
took part too, hi j somew hat homespun way, with John Shute's Chief Grounded of 
Architecture, published in 1 *6$, and with John Thorpe’s drawings at the Soane Mus¬ 
eum in London, done no doubt with an eye to publication but never printed. They 
were worked tin late in the 16th and even in the first years of the 17th century, and 
Thorpe derived as much inspiration from French and Italian hooks as he did from the 
fantastic ornamental pattern books of the Netherlands, especially those by Vrcdcman 
de Vries which came out in 1565 and 1568. 

These pattern boots summed up whai is the most remarkable contribution of Flan¬ 
ders and Holland to the style of Mannerism, a novel language of ornament known as 
handwork or strapv.nrk. Hurts in his town hall handles it with discretion. It hnrdlv 
nppears in rht towering gahle with its obelisks, scrolls, and caryatid pilasters, the 
finishing flourish to thi> ponderous building, and .1 motif entircK m the Northern 
medieval tradition. But in the smaller town hulls, guild halls, and market halls, and the 
private houses nf the Netherlands these gables, tilt IrittuotU of the ififli and early 
j jdi centuries, are overcrowded with strapwork, ‘The provincial decora tor-architects 
wen not prepared to give up any oi the exuberance to which the Flamboyant of the 
1 ;rli century hud accustomed them. And instead of making up .111 ollu padrui.i of 
Gofhh and Renaissance, such as the Spanish dtd in their PUteresque. they were head 
strong and imaginative enough to invent something for themselves. Fur invention 
these forms must he tailed, even if they can be traced luck to such Mannerist detail 
as that round the top windows of the Palazzo Massimi. and to the work of Rosso 
Fiorenrino at Fontainebleau, They consist chiefly of somewhat srocky thick-set t urves 
of fretwork or leather-strap appearance, sometimes flat, but mote often three-dimen¬ 
sional and contrasted with naturalistic garlands and caryatids. Tire popularity of the 
strapwork style soon spread into the adjacent countries-not m France of course, but 
to Germany as well as England. 

To understand Elizabethan and Jacobean architecture in England one has ro |»e 
fa miliar with the three sources just mentioned: the Italian Early Renaissance, the 
I,{jirc style in France, and the strapwork decoration of Flanders, This wide-awake 


interest in so many foreign developments is the aesthetic equivalent of England's 
ru*«' international outlook since Queen Elizabeth, Gresham, j nil Burgh ley. However, 
one has also ro remember all the time that a strong Perpendicular tradition, the 
tradition of the picturesque, asymmetrical, stone-gabled manor-house, with us mui- 
lioned windows and its extreme ornamental restraint, was still alive, Thus English 
architecture between and t6io is a composite phenomenon, with French and 
Flemish elements prevailing where we art near the court, and English traditions 
“«kjii as w-c gel away from it. Much of rr is deriv ative, both in the sense of imitation 
and uf conservatism, hut occasionally .1 new cv press ton is dci doped js original anil 
as nationally characteristic as Lescot's Louvre, 

Burgh ley House, near Stamford, is the work of William Cecil, Lord Uurghley, Queen 
Elizabeth's trusted adviser and friend. It is j mighty rectangle of ahum trie by :oo 
feet with an inner courtyard. The central feature of this courtyard is 0 three-storeyed 
pavilion, dated 1585. It i> again designed nn the French triumphal arch motif with 
the typically French niches between the coupled columns. It lus three orders, cor¬ 
rectly applied; but on the third floor between the Corinthian columns there sits an 
utterly incongruous English mulliimed and Iran* tuned hay window (tlic- English have 
at no time been happy without hay windows) and above that the pavilion shoots uut 
bits of strapwork and nbdislcs-a crop of Flemish decoration. The analysis of style is 
confirmed by document ary evidence. We know that no architect m a modern sense 
was wholly responsible for the building. Lord Burgh ley himself must have made a 
good many nt rhe suggestions embodied in the design. He represents 3 coming type: 
fht- architectural dilettante, hi 1 j6ls he wrote to Paris for a book on architecture, and 
some years later he wrote again specifying one particular French book which he 
desired. On the other hand it is also certain that workmen tor Burghjfey came From 
the Netherlands and that a certain amount of work was actually done at Antwerp 
and then shipped to England, Huo Flemish as well as French motifs are ensile ac¬ 
counted for. What is harder to understand is why this happy-go-lucky mixing up of 
foreign phrases w ith the English vernacular f the chimney stacks are coupled Tuscan 
Doric columns complete with etit;tb]ature 1 docs not appear disjointed. The England 
oi Queen Elizabeth this is all that can be said by way of an explanation-possessed 
such an overflowing vitality and was so eager to take in all that was sufficiently 
adventurous and picturesque and in some cases mannered that it could digest what 
would have caused serious trouble in 3 weaker age. 

However, while Ihirghlev (and Wbliaton Hull nt 15^'- and the entrance side 01 Hat¬ 
field of ttfoj-iM are spectacular and simulating enough, fht real strength of English 
building lay in less outlandish designs. Tire earliest m an unmistakable Elizabethan 
style is Lung lest in Wiltshire, begun in t > ^K h ,r earlier. I Ere von find strapwork only 
very inconspicuously on the top balustrade. Hie portal is small and in the Italian 
style; with its Tuscan Doric columns it appears surprisingly restrained. Ornament is 
sparingly used. The eilcvt is one oi sturdy squareness. The roof is flat, the hundred* 
of many-mulltoned, many-1ransomed wm.J.m y are si might-headed, and the bav win- 
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dows project only slightly md have straight sides. This English squareness and rhe 
predominance of hrge expanses of window create sumetimcs, for instance a| Hard¬ 
wick J lall iinj cveil more in the garden side of Hitfickl House* a curiously modem* 
that is zoth-eentttiy, clfeet, More often these large windows* the windows of Pcrpcn- 
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Jit’ukr tradition, art combined with the plain customary English triangular gable*. 
Smntl house* <*f ibis type art- still .is asymmetrical as of old, larger houses are sym¬ 
metrical at least in plan, ol C or £. shape or. if larger, still developed round court* 
vards. There is a great deal of difference between Longltat and Burgh ky, hut it took 
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William txul hiuI 4 Raleigh, j Shakespeare jiqU .> Spenser, and many J ear-minded, 
hard-headed, and strong-bodied businessmen eo make up the fin inland of Mizahcih, 
Yet it h out England, of tint spirit and one style in building, vigorous, public. sume- 
wlmi boftsrt’ut, of a healthy and hearty soundness which, it is true, is sometimes ctiirst 
and sometimes dull bur never effeminate and never hysterical, 
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Compared with the gulf that separates huildmgs like Rurghley House for Audley 
tnd ft 1605- ifi, or Hufidcl) from Inigo Jones's supreme achievements, the Queens 
House at Greenwich, designed m if. 16, though not completed until immediately 
before the Civil War, uiui the Hjti<|ueting House in Whitehall of 1619-22, tlu- change 
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m English architecture between i*oo and 1550 seems almost negligible. link now 
Enulaml experienced what France Had experienced before the middle of the 16th ccit- 
tm y. and experienced it far mure sun Singly, because hugo Jones transplanted whole 
InhkUng? of purely l« lian character into England, where such men as Lescot, De¬ 
lorme. and Buliant liael only transplanted features ami-up to a point- the spirit that 
p ‘ ‘ * • ■ i - i ■ - m €— '' ' 
stood behind them, 
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Inigo Jones (*573-165-) began, if sterna as 3 painter. At rhe ape of rbmy-one he 
appear* Ltfi a designer of cijsiiirttrs anti f.ragr-icLtings tor one of the masques which 
were j lavouritc efittrtaimtient of the court at that pericul Me became soon the ac¬ 
cepted theatrical designer to rhe royal Itontly. Plenty of drawings for masques emr. 
They arc brillianrh done, the costumes of that s.mtasric kind which rhe Baroque con¬ 
nected with faisi&ry and mythology* the stage-settings nearly jU in the classical 

Italian style- Jones had. perhaps, been in Italy .about itfoo, interested probably more 
in painting md architectural decoration ihan in urdhiterture proper. Then* however, 
die Prince of Wales made him Im surveyor* i.c. architect, -is did .1 short time later die 
Queen* and + in Trtii. the King. So he went back to Italy, this rime, we know imm his 
sketch-hooks, to study [taHan Im tiding* seriously. Jlis ideal was Palkdio an edition 
of Palladio annotated In Jones is preserved. 

Looking hack from rhe Queen s Mouse - a villa in the Italian sense, rust outside the 
rambling Ittdor palace of Greenwich m l^Uidins Pata/Jto Chicricaii, ihe close con¬ 
nexion of stele is evident* though nothing is copied. In fact we find nowhere in Jones's 
work mere umtiuion. What he had teamed from Palladio and the Roman architects 
of the early ifirb century is to regard a building as a whole. nigsuu/.i h d throughmir-m 
plan and elevation - according to rational rules. Bm the Queen s Mouse has not the 
weight ot the Roman Renaissance or Baroque palace. It was originally even kss 
compact than pulladuVs countrj houses, lor it tva< not -1 complete block, as is is now* 
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but consisted of two rectangles standing to the right and the leh of the main Dover 
Road and connected with each other only by a bridge (the present centre room on the 
tinit Ildar) across the road-a curious, it not tinufue, composition nt a spatially most 
effective openness In contrast to this freedom hi general plan, the strictest symmetry 
governs the grouping of the moms. Now in Elizabethan country houses we lind the 
decision already taken to tidy up facades into more nr less complete symmem , One 
may even come across blocked windows and similar contrivances to force into out* 
ward symmetry what could nor be made to match inside. For wholly symmetrical 
plans were still rare by tr>io, although the trend towards them is unmistakable. 
In this Inigo Jones is the logical successor to the Jacob cans, ihii if one takes his 
elevations, their dignified plainness is jn strong contrast to the Jacobean animation 
by windows of varying sixes, lias windows, rounded and polygonal, dormer 
windows, gables, and high-pitched roofs. The centre portion of the Queen’s House 
svith the loggia projects slightly; rhar ts the only movement of the wall surface. The 
ground floor is njscicaled.lhe top door smooth. A I ill us trade sets the fayadc off against 
the sky. The windows are thoughtfully proportioned. Tliere is noornament invwhere 
but the delicately moulded cornices above the first-floor windows. 

This was a principle with Inigo Jones, Me wrote on jo Jan. tdt + : l Ve outward orna¬ 
ments cm to lie sol I id, p repots ionaldc according to the nil Its. masculine and un¬ 
affected.' The character of the Queen's Mouse could not be better described. And 
Jones knew that in building thus he was holding up an ideal not only in opposition to 
contemporary' Britain but also r«contemporary Rome, i.e, the Banujuc, 'All rhes com¬ 
posed ornaments," he added, ‘the which Proceed our of ye aboiMXtl&ncc of designers 
and wear brought in by Mlchifl Angell and bis followers in my oppigninn do nor well 
m solid Architecture.' Yet he did not despise ornament altogether. Me uses it inside 
the Queen’s House and, with luxurious exuberance, in the so-called double-cube ruom 
jt Wilton House. Even there, however, there is nothing crowded. The form of his 
wreaths and garlands of [lowers ant! fruit is compact. They fit into dear-cut panels, 
and never overgrow the structural divisions of u mom, Again. Jones was tulle aware 
of the contrast between hi- simple exteriors ami his rich interior*. He wrote; (Jar 
wildly every wyse mart earned] a gravid in Publiche Places, yet inwardly hath his 
imaginncy set on fire, and sumtime? licentiously flying nut, as nature hirsclf doeth 
often times Stravagantly', and demands the same attitude in a good building, And 
once more die way in which lie puts Ins observation is personal to a degree inconceiv¬ 
able m an architect in ling I and in lii/abethan and Jacobean days. For Inigo Jones is 
the first English architect its the modem sense. He achieved in this country what the 
earliest artist-architects bad achieved in Italy at the beifi lining of the Renaissance. 
And us one is interested in Alberti or Leonardo da Vmci as individuals, so tile genius 
til" Inigo Jones make* one deplore over and over again how little is known of his 
personality. 

Of Jones's other works - and those attributed in him with some degree ni certainty - 
only two more can be mentioned- One is Lindsay House in Lincoln’s fnn field-. 



,11$ Lrrsr.ox Lind»j Uncnt, UiKnlu'i Init FwlJi, (ierh.iji-. Itj Inigo Jnnn 


because with its rusticated ground Hoop and its giant order of pilaster* above, sup- 
porting entablature and top balustrade, tt is the prototy pe for a whole series of re¬ 
presentational Knglish town houses down to the Royal Crescent at fiaih and Nash s 
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Regents Pat k terraces*“Hie other is the layout or Cm'cni Garden, with ir-s t.ill houses, 
dignified and unadorned, open in pall tries nn die ground floor, u huh Jones lud taken 
from u piii:z<.t lie Leghorn 1 in fact Covent Garden was known in I velyn's ami Pepys’s 
time as the Piazza i, because it is (lie lirst of rhe regularly-planned London stjuiirea. It- 
west side was centred on rhe small church of St Paul's with its low, very grave. 
Amkjite portico, a design inspired bv the Italian lAth-cenuiry books on architecture, 
and the earliest classical portico of detached columns erected in the* North, 

Now here, though only for a moment, a church Has to He mentioned. For about a 
hundred years church architecture had alt hut stopped in Britain. And in France, 
although there arc J number til interesting i AlJi-rcntury churches with curium mix¬ 
tures m varying proportion of Gothic conceptions with Southern derail (for instance 
St F.ustnchc and Si frittine do Mom. both in Parisi, they art nni amongst the histori¬ 
cally leading n'urlts. The same might also be said ui the tsih century, or at least its 
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beginning. Pari* now mob over the Cicfiii. scheme of ia(ade and interior (seepp. 374#.)* 
the scheme which, as has been said before, became more widely popular than any 
other during rhe period between ttSoo and ryjc. (Jesuit Novitiate Church begun if. 12, 
now destroyed; Sr Gervais facade 1616 by iff Rmsse (,tec hdow) nr Clement 
Meiezcau; Church of ibe lettOlant-i begun 1624 frj by l-ran^ois Mansart j. 

The parallelism between this French ikselofmu-nt based on Vignola and the English 
one based on Palladio need not be spcciallj stressed. It as parr ol ihr universal 
tendency of the north of Europe early m the i-rh century, In Germany at exactly 
the same time Elias HnlJ Ct573' l6 4*> built his Pailadian Augsburg Town Hall 
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f ttfio-io). And in place architecture in FranceSalomond«Brussc ic. j 

the request of Marie dc 1 Medici incorporated mt u his monumental plan Eor the 
Luxembourg Palace, begun in i6r>, motifs nE the Marnierkt pam of the Phti Palace 
in 1 Jwemce. 'The plurt ui the Luxembourg consists tii an T f shupt^l rrirpr rfe /ngw with 
lower wings along a rwwr rf^unrfrnr and a screen wall on the front SELlt% The centraJ 
asis is strongh marked by rhe cntrance pavilion in the screen wail and die centre 
pavilion of the tfpr/tt Jr togis, 

Such grand symmetrical schemes* more rigidly formal :is a rule than Elizabethan and 
Jacobean compositions, are characteristic nf France. The) were nriginaU} f that is 

enth in the it ith eenturv, at the time when ihe Loire nt Ckjttnlujrd was 

* ■ 

designed m pcrfcci symmetry with thick round towers] .i fusion of symmetrical 
discipline in medieval castle* and in Julian Renaissance pjlam. VViih DdormA plan 
id i 04 for the Toileries (devised no doubt under the influence of the Fscoriuij the 
^rand scale was reached. I he Toileries w ere to have an 3fr>foot front and fire o&pm. 
A little later, under Charles IX* a yet bigger project was drawn up h\ facijiKs Vm 
druuet Duccrccaii u w ho has so far been mentioned onh as a writer on 

architecture, Charlevpl in Normandy was intended to he a large square with a square 
inner courtyard and a cour d'horntrur in front* possessing on (he right and left service 
wings each again with two courts. Tke size intended was over iouo by rooo Em, 
far metre than that of the Kscnrial. From such schemes Charles Is anti Charles IPs 
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ideas for a gigantic Whitehall palace were derived, the tdcis which were tirst put nn 
paper by Inigo Jones and rhen in exactly as Italian a style by John Webb, his pupil. 
But before I'ijoor i 66 < Jones anti Welsh were almost alone in pursuing such South¬ 
ern ideas. The popular style in England after the Jacobean and often still side by 
side with the Jacoliean w as a homely Dutch style with curved and pedimented gables 
(Kew Palace, etc.}. To this corresponds in France the style of Henri IV still lingering 
on into the thirties ul the I7tb century, a style of brick buildings with stone quoins 
and window dressings, best illustrated by the architecture of the Place des Vosges in 
Paris (, 1605-1 11 J|1 d by Richelieu's little town of Richelieu, founded in t6ji and 
designed with bis palace by Lemercier u. 1785-1654), ’file palace, lung since de¬ 
stroyed, was modelled on the Luxembourg pattern and thus a I reach 1 a conservative 
work w hen it was completed. 
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I'ur in rnttnuntcfttal Ffciu'h architecture Richelieu V period and oven more that of 
Maasariu art characterized by a broad new influx of Italian ideas - and dm now 
meant ideas *>i the Hunujnc - and by ihs way they were developed m rhe bunds of 
a tew leading architects into classic i tench style which corresponds in terms of 
building to thar of Poussin in painting, Corneille m drama, and Descartes in philo¬ 
sophy. T here i> m* parallel in Pjlglsnd to this phase, though Irom t Mo onwards 
parallelism, if in very different national idioms* is again patent, 

Francois Mansart (150*1-1^64) is the first great protagonist, Louis Levau { t6j 1*70) 
the second. Mansart's two magtia opera were built between <6$$ and i6so: the 
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Orleans wing ai Blais and the country house a I Maistms l.miite. The catir if honntur 
at Bkiis especially is a masterpiece of civilized reticence, elegant, not very w»t*n- 
heniTvil. vet tar from pedantically correct with its two-storeyed triumphal arch mid 
the remark .tidy anginal little semicircular third-storey pediment above. The links 
backward with Lescot's age arc as evident as the links forward with the smooth 
perfection of rhv Rococo hotel. The curved colonnades specially convey ihm dktmt ". 
feding of Rococo, The way in which they smooth over Ur- angular break at the 
comer; is very French and very accomplished. A similar interior elTed is achieved 
at Maisons Lafitie by the oral rooms in the Wings. These were new to France; an 
Italian motif introduced, it appears, by Mansart and Icvaii. Of its kalian use in 
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churches and palaces i Palazzo Barbcrim i enough has been said. Its most [imminent 
occurrence in France i*. in the mighrv. '.cry Italian and very haroipu- fancy palaces 
published to Antoine Lepmitre's (ifiit-uij fJesscim tie phttiw* palnis in iojj - the 
parallel to Puget's sculpture in Louis Levan's church or the College tits Quatre 
Nations (now Instiuu dc Franco tri trfrfi and in his country house nr Vnuxdc- 
Vkotmc, begun in The church tri the College drs Qua ire Mahons is, hroadh 

speaking, a Circek cross, hut the arms, and the corners between the arms are tit-signed! 
with (omiikrible freedom and differ widely from each other The dominant feat tires 
of the church are die oval centre with its dome and an t>vaJ atrium, i )vj| also j*, the 
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cffea of the earlier So rbunne Church ( 16J5-41/ by Jacques t-eitvervirr where a Creek 
cross is combined with 4 circular centre hut with a great dod <*f deliberate stress on 
tirse axis of the cross as against the other. There is |ust as much sjwitijl ingenuity in 
these plans as tn those »t ion tempo ran Italy, although their detail appears cold aoi! 
restrained against the Baroque of Rome. 

Vaux-ha-Vicwnte is in many ways the most important French building of the mid 
1 ?th century. It was begun by Levan for Colbert's predecessor l oiujuct and is sur¬ 
rounded hy garden!, in which the great U Notre first experimented wirh ideas later 
to ho developed W spectacularly at Versailles. Lebrun. l^OMS* Premier I'rnttre, also 
worked at Vau.v before he muted at Versailles. 
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hi the home nsdt Us at Matsons and *mnc inhere he fort: i the traditional plan of the 
Luxembourg fs given up Kir that ml the Pabifxn ilj^rini with htv ninth shcirtei 
projecting wings„ and the centre pavilion b occupied fn .j domed oviit saloon* again on 
the pattern of th^ ftarberinj Palace. In rhv wirigt the mofs have still the high pitch 
characteristic of the French ifrth and earls r 7t!i centuries, but slender Tunic pilasters 
appear in one giant order tor both storeys. Giant orders were nothing new . We have 
found them in Inigo Jones and before. PaiLadio had had them anil France herself 
occasionally too (Bull ant at Fcoueru Ducerccau at ChartevaL etc.}. But m this parti¬ 
cularly light and elegant manner they are curiously similar n> those which since about 
i&}o Holland had favoured. 
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Holland iusr ;ir rha* time attained the leadership fif Western commerce, inti she wa* 
much envied md imitated hi Imth Colbert and the i-.nglish. She also led in science 
and iMtild Iumsc more men uf artistic genius than at im Other period in her t s;s11<i■ ■ j 1 
existence* ]n architecture her development had led her a g*V and jolly style 

n* t6o~u puruSId to Henri iV'sstyle and the Jacobean, to a new dl&sicistn, parallel 
tu Mansards in France and Inigo Jones's m lfjigUncL T he Mauricshtus at The Hague, 
built by Juctib van Csrapen in has a correct pediment on cwml gbrtt 

pilasters, and giant pilasters also along its sides. In this it may well have influenced 
France and Xzvx in particular, but its intimate size tor a prinedy residence. its 
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unpretentious plain brick w Ah and Us all-pervading reeling of solid comfort arc very 
Dutch and quite different from anything French of that period. 

[England, tin the other hand, could sympathize with these North-Western qualities 
ill the DtiTch, Anti her architecture atm J66a teas indeed greatly influenced by the 
buUiliiig^ ofc vjn Gwttpni* Post, and Vingboons, and by Vingbuotis"* engraved publi¬ 
cations of 164^- and tatfii, However, architects* amateurs, and scholars* and 

especially the Smart entire* were nm blind to either the glamour or the real achieve¬ 
ments at the Pnrisi of Colbert and Luuis XIV, There was trading success on the tine 
hand* the grandeur of absolute monarchy on the other. Hence representational 
architecture tended towards the Parisian, domestic architecture towards the Dutch, 
In Sir Christopher Wren s work inspiration from both sources can he traced, He 
must have studied engravings of Dutch architecture with great care, and he went 
to Paris; personally* when he had realized that die designing and supervising or 
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building* was to be his main job in life. ! <ir Wren dus is again 

characteristic of Renaissance and Baroque bad not heen trained as an architect nr 
a mason* Nor was he a painter or sculptor or engineer. Me represents yet another 
type, i| type not so far met with in this book. 
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Wren's father had been Dean of Windsor* tus Sather* brother bishop of Eiy. [ft: 
was sent to Westminster School. At the nge of fifteen. after he had finished school, 
lie wajs made un assistant demonstrator in anitomy nt the College id Surgeons. Then 
he went up 10 Oxford, llis main interest was science, in tliai curious mixed and 
vague sense which science still had in the mid 17th century, During the time he 
was iit cottage, that miracle of ymnh\ as John Evelyn called him! put before the 
authorities fifty-Three inventions,, theories, experiments, utid mechanical improve¬ 
ments. Some of them seem trifling now. others aimed right at the central problems 
or astronomy 1 physics, md engineering. In 1657 he wa* made professor of astronomy 
in London, in 166 j in Oxford It was the moment when experimental science was 
just coming m the fore everywhere in Europe. In Pans the Royal Academy of 
Science was established. The Royal Society in London started its activities even 
earlier. Wren was one of its founders and most distinguished members. Newton calk 
him together with Huygens and Wallis l huius aeraris geomcirarum facile prinripes** 
II is mmt important scientific work is mi cycloids, the barometer. .nul Pascal's prob¬ 
lem, In his inaugural IcCtUTC in London he revealed 1 prophetic vision of nebulae 
as the firmaments of other worlds like our$ f In 1664 he illustrated Willis's Anatomy 
uf the Rrnhi. Again in fortj he presented to the Royal Society a model for a building 
which he bad designed at the request nf Oxford Uni varsity, ibc She [donum Thtatitv 
completed in forty* Its root is an ingenious piece of limber engineering; hur its archi¬ 
tecture is awkward* evidently the work nf .1 mail wiib little designing experience, 
line sun ic can be said of his second work. Pembroke Chapel* (.a mb ridge, of 166;-A. 
\n even earlier connexion with building construction is indicated by Charles IPs 
request to him to fortify Tangier. So architecture, engineering* physics, and muriie- 
maricS go hand id hand hi the development of Wren's mind The resolution to spe- 
ciabze m Architecture may have been brought about by the fire of London in 1 Art& 
Wren found hitmdf .» member of the Royal Commission for the rebuilding ms the 
Cityi and verv soon also the elected designer of the m^nv new churches to be built m 
the city* including Si PiuJV In forty rhe King made him Surveyor-General. His only 
important journey abroad took him nttf tn Italy, but to Paris.Hint is .1 very signifk^m 
fact At die time of lingo Jones's Wmderwhrt* Paris could not have been more than 
g station on the W.IV to Rome. Nov Wren, in 4 letter, culled Park '1 School n i Archi¬ 
tecture* the heM probably at this Pay lu Europe'. I he most important ir certainly 
was. While Wren was in Pans, l.tniis XIV. who intended to rebuild the east pans 
of the Louvre, had invited Itamini to came and comrihuie designs. Me did so, hut his 
plans, w colossal tifunrc on the Roman pattern with giant order* of detached columns 
on the Outer and the court yard fronts, and with a vigorous rnp cornice crowned 
by a balustrade, plan* which Wren succeeded in examining for only .1 precious few 
minima were dropped as sooh as the great man Icii. rhey were replaced by the 
famous east iront with the colonnade which Gtaude Pertuiilf (1A1 j-SBJ deigned 
in forty. 

The choice of Per mull was characteristic. Me was an amateur and a distinguished 
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doctor. His brother was a lawyer ami courtier, had in 16*4 been made Inspector- 
ticntral of the King's buildings, and bter »rote a mediocre poem called fcr jf«fe * 
/.oai'j Ir Gfjffrf; In the history of French Ittcratore he is known chielk *5 "iic nl the 
leaders in the Querelfc din Annan r,' des Modi me*. floileau defended Antnjuiiv, 
Pcmult a contemporary style - which of course did no! really mean more thin a 
certain jmnunt of freedom in applying the rules of the ancients. 

Claude Perrauh’s Louvre front goes beyond Mansart and Lcvdu in several w ay. lr 
represents the change from Mdzum to Colbert, or from early to mature Louis XIV. 
j, has a disciplined formality' to which Pcmmhk knowledge of BennniV project 
contributed two important motifs. Bernini as well js Perratiit has flat balustrade*! 
niois, and Bernini m well as Perratdt models his fronts without any marked pro- 
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jcL-nom nr recesses ol wings, Both these features were new in France. Otherwise, 
however, Perrauit is wholly niritoial French in feeling, though very original anti 
so un-academic that his less adventurous contemporaries never forgave him, are the 
slim coupled giant columns of the matn storey raised up on the tall, smooth, podium- 
like ground door. French arc the segment-headed windows, and french (of direct 
Lescot derivation) the oval shields with garlands hanging down from them. 

The whole is of a grandeur and yet a precise elegance that the 17th century, in spite 
ol Blob and Marions, had never before achieved, and that the architects of Louts 
XIV’s later years never surpassed. Per rank has summed up ici pert eel ton the various, 
sometimes seemingly contradictory tendencies «i the stitU Ac Louis XIV. die 
gravity and ruison of late Poussin, Corneille, and lloiI cju, tile resiratncd tire nf Kacme, 
the lucid grace of Mollcr*. die powerful sense of organization of Colbert. 

It is necessary tor an appreciation <u this styte to remember the atmosphere in which 
it grew, the Struggles first between Protestantism and Catholicism jo the i6rh century, 
Henri IV s decision to return to the Roman Church, because, as he put it, ‘Paris is 
w orth a mass', then the spreading of religious indifference, until it became all-power- 
I11J in 1 lie policy of Richelieu, flit cardinal, and Father Joseph, the Capuchin, who 
fought Protestants in France but favoured them abroad, in both cases portly fnr 
reasons of national expediency. For rhr centre of their thoughts and ambitions was 
France, ami .1 strong and prosperous France could he created only hy first building 
up a rigorously centralized administration. Now the only visible symbol of the might 
of the state could be the person of the king. Absolutism was therefore the appropriate 
form of government for whoever was in favour nf 1 national policy. Thus Richelieu 
prepared the ground tor absolutism, Miizarin followed, and Gilbert, the indefatigable, 
competent, and tenacious bourgeois, made a sysrem of it. He organized France w ith 
an unheard-of thoroughness mercantilism in industry and commerce, royal work¬ 
shops. royal trading companies, dose supervision of roads, of canals, of afforestation 
- of everything. 

Art and architecture were an integral pan til ihe system, A llourishing school ol 
painting, sculpture, and the applied arts stimtdatcd export and nr the same time 
enhanced the glory nt the court. Architecture was useful to create work and again 
to celebrate the greatness nf king and state. Bur there should be no licence; style 
had to conform to standards set by tin- prince and his minister- Thus academies were 
fmiuded, tint lor painting and sculpture, another fur architecture, the earliest nf 3 
modern typ, both educational and ns a means ot conveying social status, and the 
most powerful that have ever existed. And when artists IliJ gone through these 
schools and gained distinction, they were made royal sculptors nr royal architects, 
drawn nearer and nearer to the court, honoured and paid accordingly, but made more 
and mure dependent nit the will of Louts and Colbert. St was in Part* at thar time 
that the principle of architecture o> a department nf rhe civil service was established 
1 ’he French and F.ngli-li king* had had their royal nuncr-mason*, cvei since the 1 jth 
century, hut they were craftsmen, not Civil servants. Also the competencies of tht 
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various surveyors* inspectors, and whatever diev were called later on were never 
clearly defined, Michelangelo had been Superintendent of the Papal Buildings; but 
nobody would have considered *.udi an appoimmem a fuU-diae h>S>. Now the archi¬ 
tectural office developed, and u system oJ training at the drawing hoard and on the 
jobs. 

Jules Iliirdouin-MiJiisart (1646- i 70H > was the perfect type of the official Trench 
architect, competent, quick, and adaptable. In his church u£ St Louis dcs Invalided 
of 1675*1706 he achieved, just as Permulr did, thar specific combimumn of grandeur 
and elegance which is nor to lie found anywhere outside Trance, The composition, 
externally and internally, is meant £0 be taken as sm Improvement on Lemerckrs 
Sorbonne and Lcvau's College des Quaere Nations, The interior, excepr for the oval 
chancel, is more academically balanced, rhut is less dynamic in its spatial relations, 
than the works of Hardoum-Mattsarts predecessors, But the dome is constructed 
so that in looking up one secs through a wide opening in the inner eupob on to the 
palmed surface of a second cupola, lit by concealed windows - j wholly Baroque 
spatial elTect. Hxamining the tirade one will now become aware of its Baroque 
qualities tixj. m spite of its seemingly correct portico with Doric and Ionic orders. 
The free rhythmical spacing ol the columns (taken from Perraulu should be noted, 
ami the graded advance in plan towards the centre, first step from the walls to the 
columns of the wings, second step to the columns on the side* of the purricg, and 
third step to the four middle columns Not only the Greeks hut also Palladim md 
even Vignola would have deprecated Lius strongly. 

Sir Christopher Wren did not, His St Quid's Cathedral ol 1675-1710* [hough appar¬ 
ent!)' so much a monument to Classicism* b in fact just as muds a blend of the 
classicd and the Baroque as the Dunn ties liivajides The dome of St Paul's, one u-f 
the most perfect in the world, is classical imteed. It has j more reposeful outline than 
MichelflttgehA and Hartfouin-Mansart's. The decoration, with a ctiluntude round 
the drum* is also characteristically diJfrrcm both from the projecting groups of 
columns and broken entablatures of Sr Peter's, and from the remarkably dumesric- 
Umkiiig iegment-beaded window & and the dim, graceful shape nf the lantern of 
St LouisL But* looking more closely, even there the alternation of bays where 
columns Hank niches with bays where the) stand in front of loggias introduces an 
element nl un classical variety. 1 he lantern, too, is at least as hi zaire as .Mansart**. 
And as for the la^ndc 01 St Paul’s* begun in it is. with the coupled columns 
which Wren t rust as Hardouin-Mansart) took over from Pcmuks Louvre facade* 
md the two fantastic lowers *m the ud& (designed after 17 >L .4 decidedly lh- 
roque composition. The side elevations arc drama tit. though of a secular, palace- 
like effect, "The windows have even a framing of sham-perspective niches of the 
S. Carlo and Pala//n Barherim type Inside then? is 1 poignant contrast between the 
firmness of every part ami the spatial dynamics nl the whole. The dome is as wide 
as nave and aisles together - a m*ui£ which Wren mi) have remembered from T.ly 
nr from engravings id such Itali.m buildings js the cathedral of Pavia, It adds 
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splendour and surprise to the whole composition. The diagonally-placed pier* ire 
hollowed out into colossal niches, \icht* also set the "Uter walls of thv aisles and 
choir aisles into in undulating morion. With a similar effect windows ate cut into 
the (umteTvaults and saucer domes oi choir and pave. Wren's style in chinches and 
palaces is classical, no doubt, Imt it is .« Narmpie version of classicism. Stub city 
churcht-, as the ingeniously multiform St Stephens Walhniok 1107: 7} show this 
es^Kidally clearly- 
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Io analyse ish ground plan i> almost as JurJ as to analyse Vierzchnhe digen. Yet its 
expression is of cord darky. Outside it is a plain rectangle .ts sfient about the interior 
surprises as Vieezehfthjriiigeii. Inside its centre is a spacious gentlv-rising saucer-dome 
<ut wood and plaster > h resting on eight arches supported by nothing but twelve 
slender columns, I'hc technical achievement is as remarkable as the effortless lightness 
or appearance. The twelve columns form a square, and four arches connect the two 
central column* of each side of the square, while fragmentary vaults curve up from 
the three columns c*t cacli comer of she square c» form Muir more arches in the 
comers. Now these three comer columns on each side arc also Med together by 
i&bight entablature^ that each of the four sides hn* a rhythm of straight and low 
ardied and tall straight irul low. Here k j first ingenious inierhx'king of effects. 
Looking up the dome we percent eight arches o! identical height. Imt looting 
straight in irtmt of m toward* any one side of rhe square there is differentiation of 
the bay*. However, that it uoi all, The arched centres of the sides can aim be 
regarded as the entrances to tour arms of a cross, a Latin cross, since the tunnel- 
Vaults <\i the south und north arm* .ire very shadow. whereas the edsr arm with 
the altai luis j somewhat longer cross-vault, and the west atm our double the length 
of the altar arm. In achieve that, rhe western arm consists of two bavs separated by 
columns in the normal manner nf Longitudinal churches. these ctifctmns arc exactly 
identical with all tlie oilier columns, the hist impression one receives on entering 
the church is one of a shorr nave with aisles leading towards a dome ol unacCOmlt 
able width !■' finish the story, rhi^ seeming nave has narrow flnt-ceilinged outer 
aisles as well and these outer aisles run right through to the cjst wall Only wt 
caimtit call them uisles all the way through, Iwcihisc ai one point rhey nse into being 
the north and south arms ot the cross and then smk again to become chance! aide*. 
Hie inner aisles, of course, one discovers Liter, run mm ihe wide eroding just :l\ 
does the nave. I he whole rectangle 01 the chinch is set out with sixteen columns 
altogether, noble column* oi aJmnvt academic iwurrrtlity. Vet they arc used to create 
a spatial polyphony which only the Baroque could appreciate — arriiitvcturt: of 
I Hired Ls age. 

It m connexion with their spa fiat qualities thai one should consider Wren's other 
Caty churches as well. He had to design htty-nne of them after rhe Fire is* London 
in irtri* ami four outside the Ikty, and mnsr of these in rhe course of a it\s stars. 
So he treated ihcm as it; laboratory for working oui a variety of central, longitudinal, 
and intermediary plunn and endowing them with .1 variety of elevations f he hmgku- 
ilin.nl churches usttalb have 1 nnv<- and ufilc* U,filerie* tn the aiskw were .1 Protestant 
requirement m England The nave can be divided irnm the i isles by grim column* 
(Christ Crunch. Newgate Street; or |um with attached giant columns iSt Marv-le- 
fiow 3 nr two superimposed orders ol ruliinuos [St Viultfu. Molbom; Si Junes, 
Piccadilly). There can be a dercston r no elvrmoiy (Sr Andrew, llolhnrn; Si 
Peter, ( rjmhilh, and if there is, derestfln window* chm be in the uppe-/ wall 
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(St Magnusi or cut into the vault (St Unite; St Mary-Jc-Briw, err.!. The- vault can 
1 * of the tunnel {St Maryfc-flow; St James, Piccadilly ; St Bride, ctc.> ur the groined 
i arrets < Christ Chun k Newgate Street !. This bald ciiumcr.it mu gives no idea rtf the 
variety nf mtlictk effect achieved by the churches to the flesh 
With the central plans the basic scheme cun be the dome on a ■iijunrc s,Si Mildred i or 
in octagon (St Mary \bchurdv. Sr Swirhim or the square with .1 set-in Greek cross, 
the centre being again a square, with j dnmc or J groin-vault, and the four .omens 
■■ irb lower ceilings or domes: (Si Anne ami St Agnes; St Mart in. Ludgate Millh rhis 
ijtiincnnx [ilan has j venerable progeny, ft is familiar to us irum Mismldi isce p- ;o> 
.tml I hen the Venetians of the- Renaissance (S. Giovanni Cnsostomo). f rom there 
dm Dutch took it over iNieuwe Kerfc, Harlem, by van Campen). Wren evidently 
had engravings from Holland, and in his endeavour to introduce ever new plans 
he was quite ready tn accept inspiration from anvwhere. 

Ihit the planning problem that Interested him most was not the longitudinal nor the 
central type hut a synthesis of the two, ■> longitudinal building with central tendencies 
or a centra] building with longitudinal tendencies. In this lie was entirely at OUT 
with the contemporary Baroque architects of Trance and Italy 1 ungiuuliiul with 
centralizing tendency is for .wane, St Oarlickbv the, with Hive ami aisles 

„i trie baisjmt the middle hay to the left and right treated as i iransepi. <k>r is 
u'ithmii gallery and with end windows as large as that above the diar. Central with 
I Tongiiudinat tendency were Sr Anthnliit and St Bend Fink, with oval Jumefc die 
tdmici on columns set as an elongated octagon, the Satttt an elongated hexagon, 
Hu- outer walk oi Si AiuhoLin were basically oblong, those of St fienet an elongated 
decagon- And so m the end the complexity of St Stephen Walbrtmk is reached. 

Wren s keen scientific interest in church planning was shared by architect! in otke? 
Prnitstmit countries, notably Holland and the north of Germany. Hit Silesian Niko¬ 
laus Go!dm,3on died at Leiden in Holland in i<W> as Professor tif Architecture. He 
had begun a treatise on architecture, and this was completed by Leonhard t hnst-ian 
Siumt i 3660-1719}. a mathematician who in his own writings id 1711 and i - iS 
suggested a number nf ingenious and often practical Solutions lor the planning or 
Protestant churches. 

The jniitfulhcSs of the Hindi influence on the north of Germans is witnessed by such 
buildings as the so-called Parochial Ofiirth « Berlin (»6*fl by Nering and the parish 
churdi of Hehten in Westphalia Mf.yy-S> by Korb. Both have central plans on rhe 
Dutch pattern. \i the end of this development stands the powerful J rauL-nkirdu at 
Dresden, another of the worst architectural losses of the Second World War. li was 
built in 17 * 1 - 4 ? by Georg Bahr 11666-1 -?*), master carpenicr to the Gity of Pro- 
den, The plan was a square with rounded comers and .1 chancel projecting in a curve, 
slightly mure dun .1 semicircle. The interior wan essentially circular wub eight giant 
piers carrying ttlc steep dome. Between the piers w ere galleries in three 

nets, a solution ajtsihetlcatly not wholly satisfactory. On the whole, however, the 
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Fraiicnkirdtc was irresistible. thunks co rhu comni&tvd cunts ul its interior and ox- 
iwiifii ami the delicately balanced icLitinn between tilt Irnld twerp nf the dome and 
[Jit daintiness of the four angle turrets Nothing could illustrate mart convincingly 
the differences between (rermiin -mil Wni Kumpean B armpit 
The principle **( central composition which wt have found so cftcnriii fur an 
undcrsiadding ul the architecture nt Kcfwcftaiict and Baroque was given its holikst 
application in town planning The earlier plant «if the type have already been 
mentioned ip hnt uhereas at the time o( FJterctc they weft mere plans and 
remained plans* during Mimnensm centrally planned towns Were actually huilr. 
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The must iamuusi example is nunugonul town and fortress oJ Palrmnovj 

in the Vencro oi the same year are the lone and straight new ro*ds cut 

through Runic by SWtu? V according to <1 hold master plan (see p. 39* ? and taken 
over by the French under Henri \V jnd then under I.uUfe XIV France f where the 
radiating chapels 0 i the church plan had been canceled si* hundred years before) 
became the second home of the nUTd-pnrm. from Louis' reign dates the Place dt 
IT.tujle, although ii wae then in the country and became pan of the city ni Pari* 
only after 1S00. Tile grandest example 01 such pi inning on an enormous scale is* of 
course. Versailles. The garden i mm ■( tfu palace. tSoo feet long, faces I c X&treV 
magnificent park with it* vaa parterre u( llowers, its cross-shaped sheet of water. 
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fmmtiins, seemingly endless parallel nr radiating avenues, ,Utti walk* between tall, 
trimmed Hedges Nature subdued hv the hand of Matt to serve the greatness of the 
king, whose bedroom was placed right in the centre of the whole composition. On 
the town side the €twr i'.'boniirnr receives three wide, converging roads coining irotn 
rhe direction of Paris. Town-planning was strongly influenced 1>% these principles 
everywhere- HI the )Stb century the most notable examples are perhaps. Karlsruhe 
.n South-West German), a whole town designed in as 'ini huge star with the 
i)ucaf Palate .is its centre, and 1 'Enfant's plan of i-uj lor Washington. D.t. 
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As «*r Britain- Wren's plan sell through dur having been eorwitkrvJ by tin- kinu 
for only -i few days- Was it too daring- Could ir have been carried our ntiJv in an 
absolute monarchy, where expropriation for t hemes of civic grandeur wan easier 
than m the City of London? Or wis this logical uncompromising programme to 
organize the background mr future l.nmlon lift- simply roo tut-English ever to be 
taken scriouMy = The fact remains that the contribution <ii Lortdon to town-planning 
of the ■ rrh and tSrh centuries is the square introduced. us has been said, by Inigo 
Jones - i.t. jn isolated, privately-owned area with houses of, as a rule, similar hut 

not identical design, examples of good manners and ..i regimentation. It might 

be worth adding that the sensation in walking; through the West fnd of London 
from square rostpw re is dearly j modern and secular version of the typically English 
sensation of the visitor passing I mm isolated cumpamricm In isolated compartment 
in a Saxon or Edy English church. 

Regarding the individual town home, there is the same contrast between London 
anil Earis. fu London* bin for a feu exceptions, die nobleman ami rhe wealthy 
merchant lived in terrace houses, in Paris in detached bottis. In London j ground 
plan had been evolved for these houses that was convenient enough to become 
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standardized before the end of rhe trth century. With ils emranrt on one side. 
Itiidinj' straight to the staircase, one large from room ami otw large hack room on 
each floor, and the service rooms in the basement, it remained practical!) unaltered 
fur die largest and the smaiJcsr house until rhe end of the Victorian era. * M spatially 
effective elements it has litt.lt In Puds, on the other hand, architects from about 
1Howards developed bouse plans with great consistence and ingenuity towards 
ever subtler solutions tii I unction at requirements and spatial desires. The standard 
dements were a cour d homu ttr screened off from the street, v\ ith offices ami stables 
in wings <m dir right and the left, and the Je logii it die hack Hie cat best 

plans of wholly symmetrical organization arc Mansards Hotel de lu Vnllitre begun 
in 1635 and Jean do Cerceau’s Hotel Je Breumvilkrs begun about 1637. 'Hie lirst 
highwatcr mark is JjcyuuV Hotel Lambert of 16^-44, with j courtyard with two 
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rnunJtfd M| .me] an oval vestibule, A little brer- Upauft*5(f Hotel dc Btauvnis 
ttJi vts, Then tile yuan action twit place which eve Jud swn 
between Van* and the bourn, Odbm* did not like curves he called them in tfidy 
not in good taste , parnailady in exteriors', anti the •ippitrU’tHints „j l <ou i t ifjy s 
later year* art ui fts* vp;jti^J imiresi. 

Tile most import*™ development bet ween 170a arid i-. 5 iwnneemed With m unor 
tfccnrarifin. in the- hands oi one ot Hardouin-Mansart's chief executives, Jc.<n J lt - 
pjixm-, it became more and m.itv delicate and sophist tea ted brnndeur wjs replaced 
by finesse. high rebel I)y an exquisite play on the surface, ami a virile deportment by 
an almost erfemroare grate. rhus during the bsi years »i I runs XiVc ivi^n the 
Adwisphcrc mi rln RtHTfu-n ct ir^ijlirhrv'tl intis' 
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Vutuitscfc PL..11 uiEh layout ol L* Nitre b park f Alter the engraving by Hl'm.M 
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The Rococo is indeed of French origin, although wc have introduced ir hi this booh 
first in its German, ih#t is its extreme and most brilli.inL. spatial forms. The term 
Rnctjcn it 1 pun, it seems, Irom iwfn, alluding to the passion for those strange 
rocMtfce or stidMike formations which arc typical of it* urnameitl ami have been 
analysed apropos Bruchfcd and Vicwchnhciligcn. Iliev appear there in the thirties 
Inn are a French invent! -41 of 171 s-} a -or radio ,m invention made in France, For 
the leaders oi The generation responsible for the step from Lt-pautre’s thin grace to 
full-blooded Rococo were without exception not properly French' Watteau die 
painter was a Fleming. Ci!Jis-Maiic Oppenord ( wa> the son of a Dutch 
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father. Juste-Aurek Meksonicr (1^1^-17501 of Pro venial stock and born at Turin, 
Toro lias an kalian name and Jived in Provence, and Yusse was Proven(i] too. ft is 
due to these architects and decorators that vigour re-entered French decoration, 
that curves of Italian liaroipic derivation made their appearance once more, that 
ornament hunched out into the third dimension again. and that the fantastic, com¬ 
pletely original ornament ni the intaiUr was conceived. 

In exterior architecture Jess can be observed of this development than in interiors. 
Opjtein.mrs and Mehsonier's designs Uu facades were not carried out. !( is m the 
planning and decoration of houses that the Rococo edebrates its greatest triumphs. 
The Rococo is a style of the talon, the petit appartejnent and of sophisticated livinu 
Decoration is far more graceful ami as a rule considerably Jess vigorous than m Ger¬ 
many, and planning is of an unprecedented subtlety. 

One difficulty in the standard Parisian hoist plan which the architects liked to face 
and overcome was, for instance, (tie fact that tile front 10wards the- Cour d'himueur 
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.Hid iht.‘ back toward* the garden should both be symmetrical in themselves and even 
when they did not lit on the ^Jme axis. Oiurtonrie’* Hotel de Mjtignnn show* one 
very* neat solution. Here 3 fid in any of the other con tempo ran: butch the ingenious 
tricks ol anicclimtihcrs and cabinets and gun/tro/vy and little inner service courts 
should Lie studied, all devised to facilitate the running of a house and till tin- mam 
odd corners behind curved rooms and alcoves, The lorm and position of the staircase 
VVMS another problem. Vs in its position, it had m communicate easily with vestilmk’ 
and service rooms, without interfering with the cm midi run of mom into mum and 
the representational splendour ot vistas. Hie same desire for a smooth run was 
extended t« the interne I inn between llonr and tlont. and staircase forms were chosen 
accordingly. It has been shown that Spain was the most enterprising country in the 
r6tb century regarding staircases. Only here the Baroque possibilities of the staircase 
were sensed as early as that. Her three main new types, the square newel stair with 
the open well. Lhe staircase on the T-pliUi, and the so-called Imperial staircase (see 
pp. 47ft flf.j. all reached tiic North m the 17th century. The square newel stair became 
popular til Jacobean England, where it wj> interpreted in timber, cliuracicristiwlly 
reduced in size to a somewhat cramped medieval narrowness, bui gorgeously deco¬ 
rated by Flemish or English wnodcarvers (Hatfield, Audley Ibid, etc ) Only when 
we come to Inigo Jones ,11 Ashhumham House, London (perhaps by himj, is the 
spaciousness oi hpain emulated. However, .Uhbumlmm House and a few other ex¬ 
amples of Baroque breadth such as Colcshili, Berks (by Roger Pratt, one of Wren’s 
early comjwimjs), art rare except inn* in England, There were ar that time ex¬ 
ceptions in Italy too (lauigliwia: S,Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. ui^-j - the example 
irom which ( oltsbill seems to be derived i. Only Genoa took a real liking to staircases 
as trifle, light, and airy as those of Spain. France must have got to know of these 
through Severn! channels. Hie T-typc was taken up by hcvju in the Esc at let des 
Ambassadcurs at Versailles, in (671. the Imperial type by Lcvau ar the Tudefies, 
rhe square open newel type earlier Mill by Mrtitsarr .11 Blok Mansart took over from 
Pnlkdio the elegant method of const met inn by which the High is of stairs. instead of 
resting mi solid walls, are anchored only into the outer w ills, and towards the well 
carried on shallow arches without am other support. This type occurs with countless 
minor variations, all aiming ar yet suppler forms, m most Paris btUch ami French 
country houses. 

Externally the Pm* iib/eb ire just a* elegantly varied, though never anything tike 
as fir 1 Idly Rococo, as the palaces and houses m G aniSn y and Austria, whereas in 
London the exterior lb the 17th- and tMb-century brick house was. except for 
ornamental details, almost standardized, li has no connexion with iht classic French 
style, that much is certain, although u may have had some Otigitttllv with the less 
pretentious domestic architecture of Henri IV and later with Holland. 

As for c 11 nuy i , it ol minor importance in I-ranee, 

where the life of the ruling class was centred m the court, wide in England most of 
the noblemen mid nearly all the Mjtiires still regarded their London houses only e$ 
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fm?ds-i-terre. and looked on their scat* in the country -is their real homes. Cunsc- 
tpcmly it is here that one can expect variety and, indeed, find it. AJJ the more note¬ 
worthy, however, is it that in the second hair o» the 17th century, when the stan¬ 
ds 

















dftirfized town house had become an accepted luu, 3 rvp f <>i smaller count n house 
had also been tnirfuluretl idearfy 00 the Mauritsliuis pattern j that vvith main- mj 
delight ml minor variations - is to be found all over the count rtfsklf, tti the villages 
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round Lonibn, at Hampstead, Roehtimpron, Ham. Petersham, round tht diw at 
Salisbury - everywhere, They art usually built nf brick with smut quoins, either 
completely rectangular or with two short wings on the sides, the entrance with a 
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pediment* hood, nr porch# and with a larger pediment to crown the centre of the 
house, Iliese lovable houses ni mellow and -j mb ted rightness are mo well known eo 
need hmher description. Thctr origin and diffusion ha ve however not yet been fully 
elucidated. The earliest example seems to be Kliharn Lodge, near London, of 
It was designed by Hugh May. with Prati and Webb. Wren's most important com- 
pernor in die sixties. By or 1690 the type wusemamh fully established It has 
as a rule a generously-spaced three- flight staircase with m open wdl and rich wop4- 
earvtng Anti rooms ol simple anti straightforward shapes; oi that ingenious 
moditar on which gU the French \ BihHttnfiiry architects insisted in their writings, 
they have little. 
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Apparently, to the British, comfort ^ something quite different imm what it was 
to the French. But while these houses of about 1700 are. whatever French critics 
mi "hi have said against them, as serviceable to-dav as ar rhe time when they were 
built, there are indeed certain I- finish iSth-eentuty country houses no a larger scale 
which - from o«r point m' view at least - seem to be designed for display and not 
for comfort. This is an argument heard frequently against Blenheim, near Oxford, 
the palace which the nation presented to Marlborough, ti Was designed hy Sir John 
Vanbrugh I 1664-17 16I in n:i r ffis style derives Irons Wren Ji his grandest and 
most Baroque tlic Wren ol Greenwich Hospital - but is always of a distinctly 
person at character. Wren net cr seems to forget himself. He is never carried aw ay 
h\ forces stronger than his reason. Vanbrugh’s designs ,ne of ■> violence and ruthless 
directness dial could not but olTend the rationalists of his age. His family came Imm 
Flanders: Jm expansive temperament seems more of Rubens’s country than of Wren's 
atul Reynolds's. He studied art in France, was arrested and imprisoned in the Bastille, 
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After his release he returned to England and began to write plays, They were a huge 
success. Then suddenly one finds him engaged in architectural work at Castle 
Howard. In 170: he was appointed Comptroller of Works - a curious career, very 
different from Wren’s. 

Blenheim is planned on a colossal scale. One does nut know whether the Palladian 
villa with its wings or Versailles with its cotm ,t'h</rmeur stands behind its plan. The 
corps de logts has a massive portico with giant columns between giant pillars, ami a 
heavy attic above. I'hr same Baroque weight characterizes the side elevations, 
especially the square squat comer towers of the wings. It in the case of Wren the 
term Baroque could he used only with careful (maliticaiions, these towers would be 
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ciillcct Baroque by anyone tamifuir with the work of Bernini, Borromini, and the 
others in Italy. Here is a struggle, mighty forces nppreutig mcrwhdming weights; 
litre art fiercely projecting mouldings and windows crushed by thick-set pilasters 
placed too close to [hem; here is the deliberate discordance ol the semicircular 
window placed against i semicircular arch right shove, and hjghe-i up again a 
segmental arch. Everything jars, and the top of the daring composition has nothing 
of a happy end ciriter. Vanbrugh, in the forms winch crown the tower, the obelisks 
and the ball, does not accept any indebtedness m anyltmlt. The pilasters and the 
windows are also highly original, hut nor to the same extreme degree. In some details 
thev appear reminiscent of Michelangelo, However, the mention or Michelangelo 
makes Blenheim - the whole of the entrance from at once appear coarse, and 
certainly theatrical and ostentatious rhar is. Flemish a> well as Baroque. 
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Bur one should l>c careful not to att ribute too much in Vanbrugh to Flemish ancestors, 
I'or he was eo-opcrating at Blenheim and in other places with the former principal 
assistant oi Wren* a man with .i thorough mining in the trade and a long experience, 
and that man. Nicholas Hawksmoor ( -i ■ j<i). was, as far as we can see, entirclv 
English. \tt Hawksmoor's style is as Baroque as Vanbrugh's and as Wren's in the 
west towers of St Paul's, ihot is evident in those later works of his where he was 
till I v responsible for design and execution, and especially in hit J.finiion churches. 
A building like Christ Church, Spita I fields oi iyij-jy - after all no more than a 
parish church in a growing suburb - is as megalomaniac as anything by Vanbrugh, 
and as perverse. Hie composition seems deliberate]v disjointed the pnLtieo with its 
odd a relied centre ot Late Roman and Wrenian origin, an if the next Static, virtual f y 
receding and repeating the same motif with pilaster* on a surface wider than that 
of the tower proper. So this middle stage sticks out screen wise to the left and right* 
and no device is applied nn those sides to hide what ts done. Fuiallv the composition 
is crowned by ^ spire which adds to the Late Roman Baroque of the picture an odd 
Gothic note. 'Hie towers of some of the other Hawksmoor churches are even more 
irankly gothici/tng. for that he had the authority of some of Wren's ( its- churches, 
mid this inclination towards medievalism* r,tr ahead of anything comparable in other 
countries, is u Constituent part of the English Baroque. 
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for kngliiii Byr(irjuc is the only reasonable term ior the years of Wren s west towers 
ol Si Paul s, of Hswksmoor'i churches, and ot Vanbrugh, in spue of rhe fact [hat. 
in comparison with Bernini, these Fnglish early I Sth-centiirv architects art also clas¬ 
sicists. There is very tittle in them ot that plastic treatment of walls which Michel¬ 
angelo hat! first conceived and which produced the undulating facades and interiors 
ol Baroque building? in Italy and Southern Germany, Movement is never in England 
so insinuating:, nor so Frantic. Spatial parts never abandon their separate existence, 
to merge into each other, as they do at S.Carlo or Vieizehnhciligea. The individual 
members, especially the solid round detached columns, uy to keep themselves to 
themselves. English Baroque is Baroque asserting itself againsi an inborn leaning 
towards the static and the sober. 

Hut same conflict will he experienced in interiors nf Wren’s, Hawksmoor's, and 
Vanbrugh's time. There again spatial relations bind rooms together which are arti¬ 
culated and decorated according to the principles of classicism ■ by panelling il thev 
are small. In- columns -,r pilasters if they are larger. At Blenheim there is an 
enormous entrance hall leading into rhe saloon which forms the centre of two sym¬ 
metrical groups of rooms along the whole garden front, with all the doors in one 
axis, or as it is called, one cttfthtile, as at Versailles, But - rh» h of the greatest 
significance - the staircase, the dynamic element put e.vccflewee, ts nothing like as 
prominent js it would lie in a contemporary palace in Trance or Germany. This lack 
of interest in spatial dynamics ri by no means a sign of meanness in planning. On the 
contrary. Blenheim is just as vast as the largest new palates ol rhe minor rulers of 
Germany, and just as impractical at least from our point of view. 

However, it seems rather cheap to harp un the tjci that kitchen and service rooms 
are far away tmm the dining-room - in one of the two wmgs in Fact, opposite the 
other with the stables fan accepted I’alladian tradition)'. Servants niav have had to 
walk a long way. and hot Jishev may have gut cold long before they reached their 
destination. To us that may seem a functional error. Vanbrugh ami his clients would 
have called such arguments extremely tow. Of servants rhey bud plenty. And what 
we call comfort mattered les> than a sdf-imposed etiquette more rigid than we can 
imagine. 'The function of a building is not only utilitarian. There is also an ideal 
function, and that Blenheim did fulfil. However, not all Vanbrughs contemporaries 
agreed that n did. There is, for example. Pope u irh his famous, often quoted "tis 
very fine. But where d'ye sleep, or where d’ye dint? 1 What did lie mean by that- 
C'ritics to-day interpret ir j> refuting to .. lack ot materr,il com ton. Pope was more 
philosophical than that. What, ill rile name ol good sense, he asked for. j s that n 
room and a building should to ok what they are. He disliked Vanbrugh's colossal scale 
and decorative splendour as unreasonable and unnatural. Tor ’splendour*, he insists, 
should borrow all lu-r rays from sense', and again: 

Something there h more needful than expense. 

And something previous cv n iu raste ' ri< sense. 
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In this Jit gave expires inn to the feelings of his generation, the generation following 
Vanbrugh's. For Pofiv wits Emm in lASst, whereas Vanbrugh wi> almost the siimc age 
:is Swift ami Dtioc (and Wren as Pryden). 

Ilnr architecture that cutrespomk to Pope's poetry is that of Lord Burlington and his 
circle. Richard Boyk, Earl of Burlington, was Itom in >094, that is hr was some 
vests volinger than Pope. lit was converted in j (aith 111 Palladio's simplicity and 
serenity by a young Scottish architect Colcn Campbell id. 1729’ who had begun in 
17!5 a large country house near London, Winstead, in a pure PalUdianism. Probably 
in this same year he made a start on Lord Hurling ton's town house in Piccadilly 
which still exists, though much remodelled In 1716 a Venetian architect l^-onj had 
started a sumptuous English edition of Palladio's works. In 1717 Burlington himself 
designed for Ills gardens at Chiswick near London a Palladium b^no. In 1719 he 
returned to Italy and studied Palladio seriously, tn ijjo he paid for the publication 
nt a group of unknown Palladio drawings which he had bought in Italy, and in 17:7 














































far that of Inigo Jones's works by William Kent, painter, landscape gardener, and 
architect (1727;. fhese publications established the Palladium mhttm $0 firmly in 
British country houses that n lasted almost undidIrnged for filrv years, and with cer¬ 
tain modifications lor nearly a hundred 

F he normal town hnusc, however, was hardly affected. There are verv te\* examples 
of ftilladi&n influence beyond facade motifs And where, as in .1 house designed by 
Lnril Burlington lumsdt. an attempt was made to interfere with rht Standardized 
London plan, the omen' against this imposition of the rationalist^ new rules was just 
as pronounced as the rannnalhtS outcry had been against Vanbrugh's smraliness. 
Lord Chesterfield suggested m the owner that he should rake a house opposite, so as 
To he able to admire hi* own at leisure without having u> live in it. 

Ji is the country house rhai became wholly l J allddbn by i ord BucUngcnn^ vtUms. In 
Vanbrugh's work the variety ni plans and cuenor eornposirjoris had been unlimited. 
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Bath Friar Parti, by Jahii Wood the Eider, begun 173^ 


Now iht %v*rp$ it* fa^is --vi 1 h .1 centre- portico ami imbued wings connected to the main 
body by low galleries became Jt m rignmr, Holkham IlaM in Norfolk anil Prior Park 
near Egth arc rypical examples, Ilolkham was designed in 1734 bv William Kent tor 
Thomas Dike Earl of Leicester, the agricultural re former, Prior Park vis designed 
for Ralph Vlkii in 1735 by die elder Joltti Wood u 1700-54}, a local architect, but, 
by virtue uf his talent and rhe opportunities which he had in the most fashionable *pa 
of England, one of die leading architect* of his generation. Cumpaml u ith Palladios 
villas, these British derivations are larger and heavier, llicy jIm* often incorporate 
motifs freer than Palladio would have tolerated: more ysnndoa in the shapo of 
room** or a boldly curved outer staircase into the garden (the one or Prior Park is 
of the- lyth Cfmdry 1. Bui more important still is the uet that Palladimi country htiuse* 
in Britain were designed in stand in English parks. 
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fi scejm 41 firsi contradictory thir the *amc patrons should have wanted the formal 
Palladian house mid the infaunal Ivnglhh garden, md that the same architect should 
have provided both Vet si is a ran that William Kent. Lord Butlingt-LirPs p renege, 
uai edelimied as one of ihc creators o i rfu Knglish style in laying m\ grounds, and 
Thar Lord Burlington s own vdlj 41 Chiswick Ubout 1710)1 a Tree copy of Palladios 
\ illu Rotunda, was one of xhr farhvsr examples of what was called the modem raster' 
m gardening. Hu wean this have come about r Was tile landscape garden just a whim? 
tr was not; it was a conscious pan oi an amid rench police in she arts. l*t Notre * 
parks express absolutism, the king's absolute ralershxp over the ctiuntrv, and also 
Mao $ rulerslnp over Nature. The active, expansive Baroijue force that shapes the 
house, Hows over into nature. Progressive English thinkers recognized this 4ml dis¬ 
liked It, Shaftesbury spoke m the mockery of princely gardensk and Pope satirized 
them in his neat couplet- 

Grove nodi <u grove, cacti jllry Lnii a brother. 

And lull the pl-itfoun juM rctU'Cts fheather, 

Nnw this enforcing of architectural ride on die garden \< certainly something un¬ 
natural; And -so Addison wrote in The Spectator in iru; ’For rny own part I would 
raiht-r iwk upon i tree in ,,11 its hixuruiut and diffusion of houghs and branches than 
when it is cut ant! trimmed mm a mathematical figure/ "Rut profession of laith in 
nature tun tampered with is evidently * revolt of liberalism and tolerance agonist 
tyranny; n ■* Whig revolt, hut the curiimv thinj. ahout it is that although rhese 











































4«< Gnswitat tintnc. l.omHm bv Lord Biulinelon, begun r- iris. The wmpc b\ Wyatt. tux been pulled down 


attacks wert nude in the nami nf nature, nature was still understood bv .'ViHison arid 
Pope in Newton's and indeed in Bnikau's sense Soileau's objections in his . In of 
Poetry of 16*4 jujiiki the Udroijur of the South were Hu? it was ir urea portable and 
therefore uji natural Reason and nature art still synonym* with Addison and Pop*, 
as vve have seen in Pope's comments on Blenheim, 

Add to this Shaftesbury's ‘passion for things of a natural kind 1 ami lib idea that ‘the 

conceit or caprice 01 Man has spoiled their genuine order !n j breaking in upon i thuir'i 

primitive state', and you will be near an answer to the puzzling parallelism betw een 

classicist archil centre ttui natural gardening. Tht original state of the universe ts 

harmony and order, as we set- it in the ordered course 1 of the stars which win 

revealed by the new telescopes, and m the structures of organisms winch were 

revealed hy the new microscope. Idea of Sense, t trdcr, Proportion everywhere’, to 

use Shaftesbury'* words brut more. Nine to illustrate the Hipt'riorirv of harmrmv 

a - ' 
over chaos Shaftesbury explicitly refers to the superiority tif the regular and uniform 

pile of some noble Architect' over *1 Heap of Sand or Stones'. But is not the heap 

of sand nature in her primitive state’ That the early i>fth century did not warn to 

recognize. So we arrive at this curious ambiguity. Simple nature is order and harmony 

of proportion. So a natural architecture is an architecture according to Palladio. But 
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simple- uarm- is *d$th in the tnmmon speech of everybody* Sick 1 $ and hedgerows, and 
or thfftc people were genumek fond, at least in fc-nglantJ- So the garden should he 
Id! as dew to this simple nature us possible Addison was the first tu reach this 
cl inclusion. He exclaimed Why may mil a whole tsute be thrown into a kind of 
garden?": and A man might make a pretty landscape oh his own possessions," Pope 
I olio wed Addison in a contribution to The Guardimt in 1713 and, more important 
still, in his own miniature garden at Twickenham, However, when it came ro 
"improving" Twickenham {to use the t£th-century term) m i yiy-n another equally 
remarkable thing happened. These earliest pnti.-French gardens were bv no means 
landscape garden- in the later sense. They were nut Pope's Nature unadorned Their 
plans with elaborately meandering paths and rills are ol: as artificial an irregularity 
Bjiroqne regularity has.! been beton:. < )r as Horace W^lpok pur it :w 1750: ‘There 
is not a citizen who doesn't uthv more pains in torture his acre and a half into 
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iyj H.nii riw Circus, liy John Wood the Eider, i 70 


1 rrct;tiJariltcs than he formerly would have employed to make it as formal a* ho 
cravat/ Now all that, thi> ‘twisting and twirling’ stn use Walpole's words again J. U 
evidently Rococo, and nearer m spirit to the Ilnidiaal r tic Jill, than to those gardens 
of the later 1 8th century which really tried to look like untouched nature, it :s the 
English S ersinn of Rococo a-> characteristically English as Wren’s Baroipu- had 
hwti ill comparison with Continental Baroque. 

So white one remembers the grandeur and elegance of French 17th- and iKth-century 
architecture as urban all the way through for ihe straight avenges in rile park of 
Versailles arc urban in spirit 11m - one should never forget in looking at the formality 
of English Palladian houses between 1660 and i?6o that their compiemem is the 
English garden. John Wood’s Prior Park possesses such informal natural grounds. 
\nd even in the must urban devdopmems "(Georgian England -t»eh as New Edin¬ 
burgh and above all liath nature was dose ,11 hand and willingly admitted. 
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John Wood was the first after Inigo Jones to impose Pal tad bn uniformity nn an 
English square as a whole. Vll the squares in Lumltm and elsewhere laid out since 
tSAra had left it to each owner ot' a house to have tl designed as he (iked, and it was 
due only tn the rule of taste in tieorgian society thai not one of these houses ever 
clashed violently with its neighbours. John Wood now made one palace front with 
central portico and secondary emphasis on the comer blocks out of Ins Queen Square 
in flatly Hi at was in J "rS. t'wcury-hve years later he designed the Circus (t'C 4 
C- agJm a> a imiMnn theme. His sot}, die younger John Wood idied i -fill, in 

the Royal Crescent of rjliT-c, 1774 broke Open ihe compactness of earlier squares 
and ventured to provide as the only response to his vast semi-elliptical palace frontage 
01 thirty houses with giant Ionic columns a spacious, gently-sloping bun. Herr ihe 
extreme opposite 01 Versailles had been reached. Nature is 110 longer the servant of 
architecture. The two arc equals. The Romantic Movement is at hand. 

In London the principle 0! the palace facade for j whole row 1*1 houses was iniro- 
duced by Robert Adam in his AiUdphi (that magnificent composition of streets with 
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4^1 LoM.i.-t Wrlphi fmill lb* river, by RoJ»frt Adlltl, 1768-71 


Us 'ITiarncs iron* known all Over Europe, which was destroyed, nor by bombs. hut by 
mercenary Londoners just before the wart and then raken up at litzroy Square and 
Kinsbury Square. But Ad urn's work, which won international lame in the sixties ami 
seventies - at the sanu. moment when the English garden also began to influence 
Europe should not be discussed so close to ihc Pa I lad tan ism of the Burlington 
group. It is of fundamentally another hind. As a role this difference is expressed by 
placing Adam at rite beginning of the so-called Classical Revival. Rot that is not the 
whole answer, for the Classical Revival is really only a parr o< a much wider process, 
the Romantic Movement. So from the renewed direct approach to Cieek ami Roman 
amigmiics as well as 1mm the English creation of landscape gardening wc art led 
into a consideration of the central European problem ul 17601650: the Romantic 
Movement. 
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The Romantic Movement ^ Historkism y and the 
Beginning of the Modem Movement 

FROM 1760 ro 1914 


]'nr, Romantic Movement originated m F.ugland. In literature this faer is wdl enough 
linnu-n, Fur the arts and for atchiieniiTr in particular ir Isas yet to be estafihsheJ. In 
literature Romanticism is ihc reaction of sentiment against nason, »j nature against 
•iiiilicialitv. <>i simplicity agamsr pompous display *ot fairh against scepticism. Roman 
tic poetry expresses a new enthusiasm tor nature ami * sdf-abandlining venera 
linn of the whole, ckmemal, undoubtmg life of early or distant civilizations. This 
veneration led 10 the discovery of the Noble Savage anr! The Noble Greek. the Vsr- 
riuius Roman and the Firms Medieval Knight, Whan-1 n its < bjert, rht Romantic 
,timidt it one of lunging, that i-. amagonism to the patient, a present which time 
saw predominantly as Rococo flippancy, others as unimaginative rationalism, and 
Others again as ugly industrialism and commercialism. 

'Hie opposition to the present and the immediate past goes through all utterance* t»l 
the Romantic spirit, although certain tendencies within the new movement grew out 
of the 18th century's Kjnimslmit jnd Rococo. It has been shown for instance bow 
the conception «f the landscape garden - a truly Romantic conception - date* back to 
\ diiison and Pope, but appears ji first in Rococo dress. Similarly that must popular 
architectural expression of Romanticism, the revival of mediev I forms, started long 
before the Romantic .Movement proper and wenl through all the phases of iSih- 
ccriiurv stvie, before it hui-amc wliollv Romantic in character. 

In fact the Gothic style had never quite died in hug land. There is imvelf conscious 
Gothic Survival in much provincial work Iwfore lytaji, and there is selfcmtscioua 
Gothic Revival as earlv as the Lite vears of Queen KJizabeth I VYullacon Hail riS ;3 
and the years at King James 1 Library, St John’s College. Cambridge 1^:41 Wren, 
as has already I wen said, aku used Gothic forms in wane of bis I ondon churches 
and he argued in their quu Idled favour it] two ways, huth heralding the arguments 
i>l die c6th and lOtii centuries, lie recommended earn ing on Gothic where original 
Gothic work was present because to deviate from the old Form, would be tti run 
into a disagreeable Mixture, which no Person of good Taste cun hi relish’. but lie also 
wrote that he considered his Gothic churches m Loudon ‘not ungraceful bur orna¬ 
mental 1 So here Got hie ism is advocated fur the sake nt Conformity :w well as grace 
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Hawksmoor's medievAlismg in the towers tit hit churches was dictated neither liv j 
desire tor conformity n«r lor grace, and iii*. conception of the Middle Ages as a period 
n( primeval virility went beyond Wren’s, it is indeed a conception w Inch might he 
called Baroque (iothicism. Its leader was Vanbrugh, and ir was due to him that Ba¬ 
roque (inthuism also entered the field <>i domestic architecture. His own house at 
lllackheath ol 1717-1# is castellated and has a lurttiieddookinc round rower- He also 
introduced castellated structures into nuni of the grounds which he furnished or laid 
out. We know in hi* case w tlat were his reasons: fur lie gait- diem in his terrers, 
lie wished his architecture to he mnfcitlnie; and this crenel Loin ns seemed to fosu-r. 
Hence thidi round towers and battlements occur even :n his country houses which 










are otherwise in the current style. However, in addition i» their primeval character 
int die vat castles meant something else to him. Not that be actual]y built sham mins 
as the later iSth century did, but lie defended the prekn jitcm <«l genuine mins when 
lie found them, because they 'move lively and pleasing reflections .. iuv the persons 
who have inhabited them (and} on the remarkable Things which have bent transacted 
in them , and because n ith yews and hollies in a wild thicket' they make 'one of the 
most agreeable objects dial the best of landscape painters can invent 
Vanb rughs am! J hwksmoui 4 austere version of medievalism died when the) died, 
but the two passages quoted just now I font Yard Hugh's memorandum < i m Blenheim 1 
form the inundation of Romantic Revivalism. As will have been noticed Vanbrugh 
uses two arguments: the lssiicmtionji and the picturesque. Both were developed by 
theorists of rhe iHth omrary. A building is clothed in the garb id it special style, 
because of the meditations which that style will muse. And n building is dtmceivrd in 
conjunction with the surrounding nature, because the virtuosi had discovered mi the 
Grand lour amid rhe nuns of Roman architecture- in and around Rome the truth 
and the pietunsquencss of die heroic and id) lljc landscapes nt Claude I .o mine. JYms- 
silt, Dught’t, and Salvator Rosa. These were bought ircclv by English collectors ami 
helped to form rhe taste of artists and gardeners, amateur and profession*!. 

Lorraine may have been admired by Pope anil Kvm (who alter all "Ji a painter 
before lie Ijceame an architect), but the gardens of Twickenham and Chiswick had 
nothing oi the serene calm of a Lorraine landscape. The Rococo had to die before 
this kind trf beauty could be reproduced, lire Least) wes. the garden which WHliam 
Shensttmc the poet had laid our for hnmdl about 1745. was apparently Jtnotigsi the 
first to replace the ’twisting and twirling of rhe earlier style by a gentler finw of 
curves which, together with the mam memorial seats and temples which lie erected, 
helped m create feelings of pleasant melancholy. The great name in the history fit 
mill-iKth-century gardening is Lancelot Brown (Capability Brown, 171 ?-#*>■ lb* 
art the wide, softly' sweeping lawns, the artfully scattered chimp- ni tree-., and die 
serpentine lakes which revolutionized garden art all over Europe and Amenta. This 
is no longer Rococo; it has the gentle simplicity of Goldsmith’* Vicar of Wakefield 
and the chaste elegante of Robert Adams architecture. 

Bin Adam’s is n more complex ease than Brown's. Robert Adam ' is inter- 

nationally known as the father of the Classical Revival in Britain Uis revival of 
Roman stucco decoration and his delicate adaptation of classical motifs h ive influ- 
meed the.Continent just as widely as the new English style in gardening. Yet delicacy 
is hardly what our present knowledge of Greece and Rome would lead us 10 expect 
Horn a true classical revivalist- Where in Adam's work is the severe nobility of 
Athene or the sturdy virility of Ron nr r There is in Jnct more severity in Lord 
Burlington's Piilladianisnl and more virility in Vanbrugh than Can anywhere be found 
111 Adam. Compare, Kir example, the walls of Adams Long Caller) at Symi Mouse 
with those of any Palladitm mansion. Adam covers his walls with dainty and exqui¬ 
sitely executed stucco work in ,i light and quick rhythm. And he loves to run out 
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i room into 4 gently roumlini niche screened oil by two free-standing columns with 
an entablature above. This veiling 01 spatial relations, this iremparatcy - air floating 
innn room to apse between the column; ami above the entablature - is decidedly 
.iMti-l’tllnJian, original, and spirited. Ji occurs again In exterior architecture m (hr 
entrance screen to the grounds 01 Syon Mouse. Here ion Lord Hurling ton would haw 
spoken ol flippancy ami Inppcrv \ M I VWbnigh’s centre pavilions in the wings *it 
Ifleithrim Pahar took, compared with \dsm\ screen, like h, mldcrs piled up !.■> j 
giant, Adam’s gracefully ornamental pilasters and the lion in profile silhouetted 
against the sky make Yjithmgh appear □ I attar, Burimgton a pedant, WhuT Adam 
admired in a building is. m his own words: 'the rife- and fall, live uhanve and recess, 
and other diversity of forms’, ami a variety of light mouldings' 






















Nciiv This is eminently revealing. It is neither Baroque nor Palladian — Jilwu^ii in the 
exteriors of hi* tmimn' houses Adam did not often depart trim Palladium standards 
nor is it classical. It is Rococo if anything yet mother pissing and concealed 
appearance in England oi the general turopean style ul the mid iSth century. All the 
same, it is not wrong either to sec in Robert Adam a representative m the Gassic.il 
Revival. He did go to Rome as a young man, from there crossed over to Spabto to 
study and measure the remains of Diocletian's Palace, anil after his return home 
published the results of his research as a sumptuous volume in 1763. Now these 
engraved folios of ilic monuments of antiquity are quite rightly regarded as a hall¬ 
mark ot the Classical Revival. Adam's was preceded by the most important oi all, 
James Stuart and Nicholas Rctetts Antiquities of Athens-, of which the first volume 
came out m 176:. I he two architects had worked ar rhe expense of the recently 
founded Society nr Dilettanti, the London dub of archaeological!v interested gentle¬ 
men. I wo ytitj later the temples fit hues turn were published |>y Dumont. In these 
bouts die architect anti the virtuoso in England could stc for the lirst time the 
strength and simplicity of the Greek Doric order. For what until then, and ever since 
the Bunk', of Orders of the tfilh century, had been known and used as Done, was the 
much slenderer variety now known as Roman, if tinted, and Tuscan, if not fluted. 
The short and thick proportions of the Greek Doric order, and the complete absence 
of a base, shocked the Fa Had id ns. Sir William Chambers, champion oi Palbdian 
traditions in the generation after Hurling tun arid one of ihc It Hinders of rhe Royal 
Academy in irft-S, called it downright barbaric. Adam did not like it cither. Its 
reappearance j M rhe books ot the sixties is memorable, h became the leitmotif of the 
severest phase or variety of the Classical Revival, dim known in England as the Greek 
Revival. Stuart and Revett's work was paralleled in French by Le Rut's skimpier 
Humes tie Greer of lyjS und in German by Winckelnumn's classic Histnry ot Ancient 
Art of 1t the first book to recognize and analyse the true qualities uf Greek art, 
its 'noble simplicity and tranquil greatness’. 

However, WinckclmannA recognition uf tlie^e qualities seas still mure literary than 
visual; for lie placed the Apollo Belvedere and the J.aocnun, that is, examples of Lot* 
Greek Baroque ami Rococo, higher [ban any other .1 run pie statuary. Would the 
ligure* of Olympia and Aegitw ,rnd perhaps even those of the Parthenon have shocked 
him? It is not at all unlikely, flis Grecian tastes probably did nut go further than 
say, Jnsiah Wedgwood’s. Wedgwood copied vases irom those Greek examples of the 
5th Century which were then believed in In- Etruscan, and even called his new fflctorv 
up by Stuke-on-Trent Etruria. But the style ui Wedgwood ware is gentle and clcgittu 
- ,10 Adam not a Greek style. Still, rhe re is the undeniable desire to be Greek, die 
marked tendency in archaeological publications to prefer the Greek tn the Roman, and 
there is, it not in Adam, in hn> contemporary Limes Stuart, 'Athenian Stuart 
RHg the actual copying in tamest of complete Greek structures on Nonhem still and 
the puniiig tip oi Doric temples tor Nonhem patrons If rhis i* tint j gen tunc Greek 
Revival, what is? But once again, ir we forget about associations and intention* and 












































$oo H aglet Hill Wurccstenhirx MllkfV Cistlc, by S*ndmtin Miller, i 


simply use our eyes, ut see miniature jiLiiihons in Done placed into landscape 

gardens - picturesque pieces of garden rurnishmg. Such a Doric temple of Stuart's, 
for example* graces the ground* at Haglcv, near Birmingham, and dose to it the Mine 
owner put up at the same time a Gothic min as □ keeper's lodge and a rustic seat to 
the memory of Thomson of the Si mam. The Doric temple at Haglcv was built in. 
i7jS and is the earliest monument of the Doric Revival in Europe. 

"Fhe only difference between the Doric and the Gothic cif Haglcy is thar the one is 
correct and the other is not. The owner, owing to his classical education* could watch 
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HOI Hagliv IIali. Doric Temple, by J-une* Stuan. 17$* 


the one. bur couhi not watch the other. Architects too and even ootmltv builders 
knew hy 176c enough of the orders and the derails of antiquity 10 he able to repro¬ 
duce j Pantheon rn rntmatwi' or 3 halt ■ broken Roman aqueduct without too many 
blunders. But in the case of the earliest Gothic Revival antiquarian knowledge was 
still scanty. Thus while the result in the Greek and Roman copies tends in be some¬ 
what dry, the innumerable Gothic seats, hermits' cells, umbvcllosb sham rums and 
other follies are charmingly naive and light-hearted - .1 Gothic Rococo, as Adam's 
was a classical Rococo. 
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Tii Horace Wilpok belongs rhe credit of having established the Gothic a> a srvk 
tor rhe English country house His Strawberry Hill, near London, became famous 
among connoisseurs and architects ui the younger school all over Europe. Iltgorhi- 
cizcd ami enlarged the original enrrage hi t?jo» In one respect lie was in his Gothic 
work ahead of others with similar tastes, notably William Kent, whom we have met 
as a Palladia!) and a pioneer «i picturesque gardening. Walpole insisted that his 
interiors should have correct details. Fireplaces or wdl panelling were copied from 
engravings after medieval tombs and screens. Vet he evidently admired other qualities 
in the Gothic style than u-c do, tn letters of 174ft and 1-50 he talks of 'the charming 
venerable Gothic' and rhe ■whimsical air of novelty' which Gothic motifs give to 
tontemporan buildings. Nod <. harming and whimsical Strawberry Hill is indeed with 
its thin, papery exterior work and the pretty gallery inside whose gilt fan-vaults md 
tracery have mirrors set 10 as panels. This pktvtul use oi Gothic forms is closer in 
spirit tr, Chippendales Chinese furniture than |u Wordsworth's feelings at Tintern 
Abbey nr to Victorian neo-Gothie churches. Walpole himself was against the fashion 
of the Cbinoiserie; but for a generalizing view of the style of 17 to a Chinese bridge, 
a miniature Pantheon, Ami j Gothic turn all belong together. In fact wt rind that 
even Robert Adam enjoyed drawing rains with all the Rococo sparkle of Piranesi, 
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ami occasionally designed domestic work in a mildly medieval taste. Andwe also rind 
Sir W illiam Chambers, in spite of his staunch adherence to Paliidiadtsm. designing 
the Pagoda at Kew Gardens. 

Kcw had originally the most varied set <-i such Rococo garden extravaganzas: besides 
the Pagoda (which happily survives) a temple of Pan, 3 temple ol Aeolus, a temple of 
Solitudcv a temple of the Sun, a temple Be Ilona, a temple of \ ietory, J bouse <d 
Confucius, .» Homan theatre, an Alhambra, a mosque, a Godrit: cathedral. 3 nrinreus 
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arch, etc. Hit fun of Rakish, Moorish, Gothic, and Chinese in this omtthtttt gatherum 
ol exotic styles is that Ol Volin ire's Zadig and Riibuui' and <il Montesquieu's Let tret 
Person es, that is one of a sophisticated Rococo double-meaning. Not much of the 
jiotcran meditation of the Romantics could in fact he evoked by J Pagoda, When the 
Romantic Movement somewhat later Los tilled these sentiments into gardening, a good 
many of the current garden adornments were eliminated as unsuitable. Yet to 
Walpole too Strawberry Hill had assnciatioml qualities, ft was, in some ways, his 
Ca$tk of Otranto, ft seems difficult to believe that; but that Beck ford's mansion, 
Hmthill Abbey, with its vast galleries urul enormous cower had to him some of the 
u we-in spiring qualities of the dark Middle Ages can be appreciated from surviving 
illustrations. Here the eccentricity of a millionaire seems to have created something 
inily romantic. Font lull was built by James Wyatt f 1740-1815) from 17911 onwards. 
Gut already is early js r -1 Goethe in front of Strasshurg Cathedral had found words 
of passionate admiration for (lit Gothic spirit in architecture, 'll rises like j most 
sublime, wide-arching Free of God, who w ith 3 thousand houghs, a million oj twigs, 
and leafage like the sands of the sea, tells forth in the neighbourhood the glory oi 
the laird, his master., . .All is shape, down to the minutest fibril, all purposes ro the 
whole. How the h ml-grounded gigantic building lightlv rears itself into the air! 
How lilac recti all of it, yet lor eternity. ... Stop, brother, and discern the deepest 

sense of troth... quickening out of strong, rough. German soul_Be nut girled, 

dear youth, for rough greatness by the soft doctrine of modem beauty-lisping/ 

Now here the Gothic style is no longer something in the same category as Rococo, 
Chinese, and Hindu; it stands for aft that is genuine, sincere, elemental - in fact very 
much for what Winckdmann, am! <-niy a little later Goethe himsdr, saw in the art 
ol Greece. ITie Greek and the Gothic were both, in the minds of serious nesthcricians 
and artists, the salvation from 18th-century flippancy France had beer far more 
devoted Ui the Rococo than England, and so the reaction against it was more violent 
m France. It started as early as the 1750s. The Ahbc l.augier, an amateur, published 
his Essai sitr {'architecture in 1753: and preached in it; Tenons nous an simple ct au 
el , C t* es Nit Ins Codun the ^ utilizer (1715-goJ, a successful young engrav¬ 
er. brought out ill the Mercurt dr France in December 1754 his charming 'Suppli¬ 
cation mix Orit vrcs’ imploring the goldsmiths not to go un with their 5-curves and 
other 1 formes bsirmques tnd preaching that only the righi angle can result in good 
effects'. 

Hu: first great French architect to ram to more classical lurms was \nge-Jact|Ue> 
Gabriel {1696-17811. He had never been In Italy and must haw formed his mature 
style on the example of the most classical French archiereis «<f the t rth eenturv - 
a parallel to the Palladio and Inigo Jones revival in Fug land. Gabriel was Premier 
Architect dit Roi. His most important works are 1 he FcaJe Miluaire, begun in | - ? 1 
the two buildings along the north ode of the Place de J.j Gmcorde, begun in 1757, 
and rhe Petit Trianon m the gardens of Versailles, begun m 1 -fli, There is nothing 
revolutionary in any of fliein. The staircase ni the Reole Militairt for instance is ot 
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the type of Mansart s staircase at Blots, but the shallow coffered vaults ant! the solid 
bronze hand-rail give a Brmnew reassuring after the elegancies of the Itocnco. J'hc 
stone masonry, us in all Gal triers buildings, is i\w|uisite. llic facades of the I'race tie 
la Concorde have the loggias on the first floor which Pemmlt had used tn the e.isr 
front of the Louvre, and the Petit Trianon has no curved projections, nor -1 curved 
dome, nor evert a pediment. It is an extreme! i handsome little cube with only 3 lew 
ol the most restrained external enrichments. 
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It has been said that the Petit Trianon presupposes influences from English Palla- 
dianism. But there is little m the general tenor nr the details ro justify such an 
assumption. English influence xt Versailles arrived ,i link liter, .tint it arrived in the 
characteristic form of picturesque garden ornaments; a rotunda or mouoptcros dedi¬ 
cated to Cupid and built about 1777 hy Richard Mique { 1748*54}, and Marie An¬ 
toinette's famous IJameau mock-Nonmm farm, Imilt about 17B1 by the- same Miquc. 
The wealthy of Paris were equally keen at the time to have tartlms <mglats and the 
furnishings to go with them: 3 whole round house in the form of a broken column 
in the Desert de Ret? for the Monvilk; 1771), a rather inadequately Chinese Pagoda 
at Chamctoup I 1775-8! and so on: and nothing could be more telling than the fact 
that such anglicising estates were called folks or follies. El is typical of the French 
situation ui these years, and corresponds to rlisii in England, ihai the most brilliant 
landscape designer was a painter: Hubert Robert [ i7$ $-i SaS i. He was active at Ver¬ 
sailles in 1775 and stems also to have had something to cio with the Desert de Rttz, 
Hubert Robert had been sent in Rome in 1754 .is ,i protege of Mme de Pompadour’s 
younger brother, l.he Surintcndant des Ilatfmcnrs. He himself had been sou by his 
sister tour years before. He iva* accompanied on this memorable rour in search of 
a more serious and classical style by Cochin of the Supplication and by Jacques- 
Germain Soufflot (1715-80) who was to he the must important French architect of 
tilt generation after Gabriel's. Smiflflor is principally known for the Pantheon, so- 
called during the revolution, It had been built as the church of Sre Genevieve in 
>"55-91. The Pantheon was indeed a revolutionary design for France, e'en if for 
England it would have been less so. That Soufflot knew' and was in sympathy with 
English buildings is proved by the evident dependence of the dome <ff his church 
on Wren's Sr Paul's. This splendid dome on its high colonnaded drum rises above 
the crossing of .1 large building on the plan of a detached Greek cross. Lower domes 
cover the four Jims, much in the <ank Way in which this It,til been done .11 Holy 
Apostles m ISvzanmim. ar Pmgueux and at St Mark’s in Venice, and in the Sforza 
Medal of c. 1460, But while in these -inti ;dl similar churches the domes rest on solid 
walls or piers. Soufflot chose to place hit. as far as possible cm columns cirrvinn 
straight entablatures. I be ambulatories which surround the w hole church ban. 
nothing but columns, except below the comers of the central Jutnt. where Sou iff or 
introduced slim triangular piers with columns set jgainsi them These were later 
enlarged and the outer windows tilled in. That detracts to a certain extent from rhe 
sense iff lightness which Soufflot intended to create in his church, "Hie combination 
of strict regularity and monumental Roman detail with this lightness b his most 
original contribution. Jt corresponds convincingly to whit Robert Ad urn was htEiin- 
nin^ (hi do in England at [hr same rime, Hut Adam lightened hi*, models instinctively, 
Soufflot according tci a well-considered theory. :? rlsutsry so curious and ambiguous 
that it deserves comment. Laugicr and tnben had denounced ptJwers attached to 
picrv ns 11tiTiJiur.il - by this they meant as Baroque. Thv column instead was natural* 
and also correct according to Greek precedent. Ar rhe same time however Hie column 
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w js the slimmer support, am! thus, it it oouitl he made iO carry its !<iid satisfactorily, 
it u as the more rational solution. Now the mudel lor these consiJei’atinns oi mini- 
mum mass lu support a maximum toad teas Gothic churches* and Soufflot said 
indeed in <7<ii rhar tmemight to combine the Greek order* with ‘the lightness which 
one admires in some Gmhic buildings". Perronnct, director of die famous school lor 
1 1 ridge- and road -engineers, said the same a few years later: See Genevieve stands 
in the middle between rhe massive architecture of Antiquity and the lighter Gothic 
architecture.' In that sense then France in the mid iBfh century also had ns Gothic 
Revival* Hut whereas the Gothic Revival in England is evocative, in France it is 
structural, in fact so purely structural tliat it is scarcely noticed. 

Smjffhir had given a lecture on Gothic architecture a* early i> i -41. When lie was 
in Italy in 1750, lie went to set the temples uJ' I Cesium and indeed drew them in great 
detail. His drawings were ar last published m 1764 by Dumont in the volume already 
mentioned. Bui here again Soldi lot's appreciation did not lead to imitation- Ilos was 
different with the young French architect* of the next generation who were sent to 
the Academic dc France in Rome in the fifties and sixties. Hus nexr generation, 
architects born ill 1715-50, has no real leader in trance, l.edonv s is the most 
familiar name. Boulter s lias become more familiar recently, but neither of these was 
as successful as several of the others; and yet they' 3rv hardly (mown outside 
narrow circle; dc Wailiy and Marie-Joseph Pcyre, the two architects of the OiUbn, 
Antoine, Louis, Gandoin, who [mil! the School of Surgery* Brongmart. whose work 
is the Capuchin monastery, now I.ycee Condorcer. Gmtgrm. famous tor the Arc de 
Triomphc and the church of Sr Philippe du Roule, Despre? who worked in Sweden. 

I Set linger, and others. Their style has much in common and was influenced by Gabriel 
ant! Soufflot, by England and Rome, tt is characterized by strictly cubic shapes 
without pavilion roofs or indeed any visible roofs, by hemispherical domes on the 
pattern of the Pantheon in Rome (as against that of the more Baroque dome of the 
Pantheon in Paris) and of Bramante, by porticoes with straight tops instead of 
pediments, l>v coffered mund-vaults, and by a preference for Tuscan and Greek Doric 
columns over the other more elegant orders. England had of course favoured Tuscan 
order* ever since the later years of Wren, and introduced the Greek Doric order as 
early as 1758 at Hagicy, Excessively short very sturdy Tuscan orders on the other 
hand were a French speciality- The will to create something virck, severe, virtuous is 
evident in most of the works of these architects. Another is however equally evident, 
the will to replace the felittisse of the Rococo by a grandiose scale, This has often 
produced architectural dreams on paper totally unconcerned with what might be 
executed, royal palaces or buildings lor more democratic purposes as premises tor 
vaguely defined academies, museums, libraries, nr the more than once planned monu¬ 
ments to Isaac Newton* discoverer of order in infinity. 

The seducer for all these young men in Rome w js Giovanni Battista Piranesi [ 1710- 
7S1, j Venetian architect who lived in Rome, built link, and built disappointingly 
when he built, but etched innumerable plait 1 - ol architecture, sometimes fantastic. 
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but marc often purporting d* lie the portraits uj Roman Antiquity, They arc true in 
fact in their details, yet in their scale and composition of i visionary sublimity 
'beyond*, .is Horace Walpole wrote, 'what Rome boasted even in the meridian of its 
splendour'. It is eminently idling that l'Luman confessed that lie found the ruins oi 
Rome less striking than he had been accustomed to suppose them alter seeing the 
prints of Piranesi". Piranesi was indeed famous all over Europe for Ins plates of 
Roman buildings. He was made an honorary mem her of the Society of Antiquaries 
in Iu>ndpn in 1757 and dedicated a publication of the Circus A ItL'iimus to Robert 
Adam. In his plates all buildings seem the wnrks of giants and man crouches or creeps 
in and out of them as a puny pigmy tsee ill. on p. ifi). There is more than a touch 
of the Rococo capriccto in this, as also in Piranesi’s spirited handling of the graver 
and the etcher's needle. Rut there is also much in ir that points forward into the 
Romantic Age* the fervour with which, to quote Horace Walpole again, he ‘scales 
Heaven with mountains of edifices'* and his delight in primeval forms such us the 
pyramid and - at the very end «l his life - the Greek Doric columns of Fjcstum, 

Hu- most spectacular result of ihe Piranesi cull of the French students of rlw Aca¬ 
demic de trance was Fey re's Qitairet t? architecture published in 1765, Neither 
Entitle*, imr Ledmix knew Italy. 1 ' Eut their style cannot be understood without Pira¬ 
nesi and Pcyre. Etienne-Louis Boulter \ i/’U-yyj like Piranesi is not of much interest 
as a practising architect. His glory is a set of large drawings prepared in ihe 1780s 
and yes fur lectures Or j publication. They arc as megalomaniac as any 01 Peyrcs: 
■* cathedral on a Greek-cross plan with porticoes nf sixteen giant columns against 
all luur fronts, and 3 centrally planned museum which is a square block with semi¬ 
circular porticoes tin all lour sides, each with thirty-eight columns repeated fourfold 
in depth so as o> comprise iji columns for cadi portico, and a national library with 
one vast reading room with a tunnel-vault ot untold dimensions, ami a cemetery 
with .ill entrance in the form of a squat pyramid flanked by two obelisks, and a 
Cenotaph for a Warrior in the I m m oi a sarcophagus apparently about *50 feet high, 
and a m on urn enr to Newton, completely spherical inside and in this case about 500 
feel high, if the human figures drawn in can be taken as an accurate measure. Rut 
accuracy oJ proportions is not perhaps whal ought 10 lie expected. Firmed had spoiled 
the insistence on them, BouJJee in the comments to his pictures pleads lor a felt not a 
reasoned architecture, iur character, grandeur, magic. Practical needs worried him 
little. 

Claudc-Nicolas Led mix ( t7?6-i8o6j was more success nil. In spite of on eccentric, 
quarrelsome character he hud plenty of commissions for triwn houses,, country houses, 
and other buildings. Of the richer houses bush in I 1 ,iris during die wars, r-tSc m 18*0 
only few survive and not the most characteristic. To a visitor perambulating Paris 
the style musi have been much more insmeni and convincing than it cun he 10 ns 
nmv relying almost exclusively on engravings, Ui EedomFs buildings for other than 
domestic purposes, the best were rhe roll houses of Paris, limit in 17S4-U with an 
infinite variety of plans and elevations, but always in u forceful, massive style, with 
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Tuscan or Doric or heavily rusticated coitmins, rite Theatre at Bcsjih.’oti o* i "&■ >4 
M ,j t h a ^mieireular WaptdflKafctif with Greek Doric columns, and the i ragmans of 
flu- Salt Works o) Are-et-Scnans on the river l.nuc near Besan^un Injiit mostly in 
,. : 5. gi The gatehouse has j deep portico -if sturdy Tuscan columns and behintl it 
niche cvdojvicilly rtisticatetl as if it wert rocks left in the raw and with stone-carved 
unis out which (tows sioiic-eirved water - the whole a peri eft marriage ol the 
ebsstcal and the romantic, aiiracttd to one another by a shared worship of the ck- 
mental and primeval 

n.ese yualuies. however, assumed dirkrent and seemingly comi adiaory Unms in 
After designs or Udoux, designs which for reasons were neve, executed- He 

wanted to give the house for the surveyor nf the river Loue a hand-shaped centre 
through which the river would Bow and come down with ‘ ialling waters n -me end; 
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tor the park-keepers *it Maupertuk he suggested houses of completely spheric shape, 
and for tiimace* "i i gim-irmndry pyramids. Herr the longing for those elementary 
geometric shapes which the Rococo had replaced everywhere Uy more complex and 
gentler curves carried an architect away into an architecture for architecture's sake 
dh rjrm-d from all enmiderjimn nf utility. I.ednux a Ism designed an ideal dry which 
he published in a big folio in ifitiS with a coni used text replete with social reform. 

f he public buddings m this city serve such vague functions as 'Palace dedicated in 
the Cult of Moral Values" Tlu j vagueness is hunitbr (n<m the rhetoric of rhe fTtnch 
Revolution. Lcdmix was personally nut in favour of the revolution, hut the group 
whose most vociferous representative he was. is yel rightty called the architect* of 
The revolution; for they were in revolt against accepted authority arid convention 
and toughi lor urigmdjty. 

J~he position had characteriiticaliy changed against that **\ 175c ^o* Then the enemy 
hit) keen the Ruvuco. \<m ir wa* the thought!^ acceptance of Vmkjum ^ the 
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wanted to rv thint; tin problem, and re-feel the character, of even jol>. They were 
right to the extent of insisting that no healthy style in architecture is possible os 
imitation ot a past style. The tteiijivsaiKC had never merelv irnimoL Flic Pailailijns 
ot the i Krh century, ttie Grecian* ut the early 19th, did it too often. Goethe in die 
most classical moot! of his Iphig&ua yet remained essentially original- And in Fact 
whal he had praised more than anything ai Strasslmrg was originality in the sense 
of Young. And m. ihc iew architects of Goethe's era who possessed true genius used 
the forms of Greece and Rome with the greatest Irccdnm. 
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Two must hihf he discussed, Sir John Suanc m England* ami Friedrich GilK in 
Prussia. Soane i 1753-1817) was like Ledrmx a difficult character, suspicious ami auto- 
cratic though generous. He was twelve when Peyre's iAw r/'.drcFfjvcfNrv Lame out 
and must have been greatly impressed by it, even before he went to Hume in 1776, 
There he can soil have known Piranesi. He certainly knew Pats turn anti began to 
use Greek Doric columns - .ihvays a celling sign of a kinging for severity in the 
same year 1 r?^ in which Piranesi 1 * boob ui engraving* erf Pat-stum appeared. In 17^8 
he was appointed architect to the Hank of England The exterior* before it was con¬ 
verted by recent governors and directors into a podium for j piece ot aoth-ceimiry 
commercial showiness, indicates this new and, til the majority, shocking austerity. 
The interiors give an even clearer idea of his sense of surface integrity. Walls i\aw 
smoothly into vault-. Mouldings arc reduced to a minimum. Arche* rise from piers 
which they seem it> touch unis to points, No precedent is allowed to cramp the style* 
The .Dulwich Gallery of 1IS1 1-14 and Soane's own house in Lu&cdJiTs Inn Fields, 
Imilt in 1S 1: -13 and intended tu he carried on to mure than double in* width, are 
Ills most independent designs. The ground floor of the house has severely pJaiu 
arcudmg m front uf the actual wall; the tirst flour repeats this unusual motif with 
the c aria 1 inn of .1 centre with lunic columns supporting the thinned uf arehitmves, 
and wing* where the weight ol the piers is tightened by typical k Soanum incised 
ornament The top pavilions un the Ivtt and the right are equally original. Kxccpt 
lor the Ionic column* there is nut one motif in the whole facade that lias it Greek 
oj- Roman ancestrv. Here more ihan anvwliure in architecture England approached 
a new style unhampered by the past. But the ingredients of Soane s sty le arc yet more 
complex* to >n far as they are Tint only Piranesbn and French hut also English. The 
facade at Soane's house, as it is now* has only one of the intended external screens, 
and that* as an additional embellishment, is given four Uothk brackets with nothing 
on 1 hem. "Hicse bracket* aime from Westtrilusur Hall and were Incorporated in the 
from of the house when Soy no executed work at the palace of Westminster. This is 
i most j mimed demons t mi on of what Pamnitci had called the middle position 
lie tween Antiquity- and the Gothic style. and indeed m the museum which Soane 
had built and completely equipped nr the hade nf his house, fragments of building;; 
uf Antiquity jostle against Gothic fragments, im^dmicd and two-Gothic details 
occur, and a genuine Egyptian sarcophagus is the druLmade centre-piece - the centre- 
piece of a compusitmu of almost unbelievalilc intricacy, with small rooms stuck into 
m flowing into each other, with unexpected changed of level* opening* appearing 
over yotit head and almost below your leeL and mirrors, often distorting, minors* 
everywhere to conceal the bounds, hi one small mom alone there ate over ninety of 
them. | |ijy lack of faith m stability and security is utterly un-Grecian and highly 
tomtadc. T"hc Classical Revival* as Isas hew remarked before, is only one facet <n 
rhe Romantic Movemt-nr, 

The iiuall mwr< 1 <f Friedrich Gilly \ 177: - i J bears flib uui luo, 1 1 l had lib 
Training in Berlin md never saw Italy. However, be had an opportunity Of going to 
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Pan*, ami I^mdotl, and rhe re could see dir style of the Leduux group and possibly 
of Soane Bui their influence ought not to be fXJ°E,cratC(l; for before he went, be 
bad designed otu; of ihe two masterpieces which art left us to bear witness Ot his 
genius left, however, only in drawings. Neither w-as ever carried out, "Hit first is 
tin- Notions) Monument to 1 redertek the Great (1707J. the second a National 
Theatre tor Berlin - clearly a conception nf the Goethe age. The Dorit portico 
without a pediniem is a strong and a raw opening. The semi circular windows, 1 
favourite mot 11 of die revolutionary architects of Pans, though imported from Eng¬ 
land, add strength to strength, and the contrast between the semicylinder of ihe 
auditorium walls and the cube rd the is functionally doijuent jjiJ aesthetically 
superb. Here again we are dose to a new sryle of the new century 
Why is ir then that a hundred vedrs had to pas* before an original 'modern' sty le 
wa$ really accepted 1 thus can it be that rhr iyth century forgot about Some and 
GtUv and remained smugly satisfied with the imitation ot the past? Such □ lack of 
self-confidence is the list thing one would expect from 1111 epoch so independent in 
commerce, industry, and engineering- It i*. the things nf the spirit in which the Vic¬ 
torian age lacked vigour and courage. Standards vn architecture were the lirst to go; 
tor white a poet and j painter can forger about their age and be great in rhe solitude 
of their study and studio, un architect cannot exist in opposition to society. Now 
those to whom visual sensibility was given saw so much beauty' destroyed all around 
bv the sudden immense Lind uncontrolled growth of cities and factories that they 
despaired of their century and turned to a more inspiring past. Moreover the iron¬ 
master and mill-owner, as a rule self-made men of no education, fdr no longer hound 
by one particular accepted taste as the gentleman had been who was brought up 10 
believe in the rule uf taste. It wouid have been bad manners to build against it. Hence 
the only slightly varied uniformity of the English 1 Sth-century house-. I he new- 
manufacturer had no manners, and he was a convinced individualist. II, for whatever 
reasons, he liked a style in architecture, (hen there was nothing to prevent him from 
having his wav and getting a htiUM- or a factory or an office building or a dub built 
in that style. \nil unfortunately for ihe immediate future of architecture be knew 
of 4 good many possible styles, because - as we have seen - some sophisticated and 
leisurely cognoscenti of the rSih century had explored for fun certain um-nf-the- 
wa\ architectural idioms, and a set of Riimamic poets was revelling in nostalgic fan- 
tasies of the distant in time and space. The Rococo had re m trod need alien styles, rhe 
Romantic Movement Had endowed them with sentimental associations. flu tijrh 
century lost the Rococo's lightness of touch and the Romantic's emotional fervour. 
But it stuck to variety oi style, because association^ values were the only mines in 
architecture accessible t<> the new ruling class. 

We Have seen Vanbrugh’* defence of ruins tor modal bind reasons. Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds in his thirteenth Discourse of t -tift made the same point more neatly 11 c expli¬ 
citly counts amongst the principles of architecture Thai of affecting the imagination 
|,y means of association of ideas. Titus.’ tic continues, wc have naturally a veneration 
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if ir amujuin; what eve i I wilding brings tu our remcmlimnci? omiflit customs and 
manners, such as die carries oi the Baron* oi ancient Glivuiry* is sure u* give this 
delight/ 

I times? on she authority oJ die Jatt h President nf the Roy id Academy the mctmil act lire r 
and merchant cmdd ted instilled m placing associations! criteria foremost. Visuj! cri¬ 
teria hii eyes were not mimed tu ippn$daU'< But the eyes oi architect* were, uid it 
was a grave Symptom i»f a diseased century that architects were satisfied to be »ory 
tellers instead ut amsts. But then paimers were no better. They too, to be sucetssiuh 
had ro tell Glories or render objects from nature w ith scicntifti: accuracy 
Thus by J$ju wc rind a most alarming social and aesthetic siiu a dun m architecture. 
\rehiteets believed that anything created hy flit prt-rmlusfrial centuries must or 
neei^irt ht belter ili.iii anything made to express the character «i their own cra L 
Architects' clients bad lost all jesEhctic susceptibilities. md wunted nr Iter than yes- 
them- qualities in approve nt j Ini il ding. Atfucnirinn* I hey could understand And 
one ndn i igialin thev could d]sn understand ind even check: correctness ul imitaimn. 
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T he tree and fanciful treatment (if styles developed inti*one of ariliaeolijgkd exacti¬ 
tude. Thar rho could happen was due to that general sharpening of the tools of 
historical knowledgewhich characterises the 19th century. It is in fnirh rhe century 
of Histnricbm, Vfter the system-building i Nth century, rhe i^th appears to mu antaa- 
ing extent satisfied with, say. a historical ami comparative study <»l existing philo¬ 
sophies instead of the study of ethics, aesthetics, ere.. Themselves. Ami so it was in 
theology and philology ton, Similarly architectural scholarship abandoned arithetii 

theory and concent rated on historical research. Thanks to a subdivision of labour 

* 

Which architecture, like all Other fields of an. Inters, and science, took rivet Cmm 
industry, architects were always able to draw from a well-assorted stock itl historical 
dclail. No ivutiifer that little time and desire were left for the development oi an 
original style of the tijth century. Even with regard to Soane and Gilly wc have to 
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he curd li! urn to *>vei> estimate rheir originality ami modernity', Soane did a griiat 
deal that is more convent mnai than his own h< There arc ever* some Gothic? 
design* by him. And Gilly drew and published in detail the grandest of the medieval 
castles of the German knights in East Prussra. Exquisite as these drawings are. The 
Attitude thar matte Gilly spend so much Time on them is only partially romantic and 
patriotic Antkjiiarijn ambition k ji least a* conspicuiiife in these earefut rendering, 
Ilte cast of G Ini ns and Turner's early water colours is very similar- They are the 
transsnon (though still a romantic transition full of creative power) between rhe 
[Kiltie iSili-iTenmn engravings nf \tfivns md Pacsuim and the voluminous lyth- 
cOHUry book* on cathedral antiquities arid medieval details. 
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Amongst si till book* the transition can also he tinted: the earliest ate still rather 
sketchy, while later they livcpmc more and more thorough and js a- rule rather dull 
Til actual buildings we find exactly the same development from the elegant ami 
whimsical hut sometimes inspired to the leaned hur sometimes deplorably jiedes- 
triin. Strawberry Hill stand', fot Rticoco^Goihk, Robert Adam lor a Rucoco-Clihi- 
sJtal Revival, The next generation ts characterized by John Nash ( 1 7?3-* 8 : s). Nash 
had nothing of the [Rtranfigcnt creative ttiry of Soane. He was light-handed, careless, 
socially successful, and artistically conservative. His frontages of old Regent Street 
ami must ui his pal ace-Like tacadcs round Regents Park, planned and carried nut 
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between 1811 and aln>ul 18.; ^ t arc still of an t ti tfv-ceutury suppleness, What makes [hem 
memorable es the wiry in which they form pan of a brilliant town-planning ichemt* 
a scheme linking up the Picturesque of the tHrh century with the Garden City idea* 
of tlifc 20th, For these vast terraces face a landscape park, and a number or elegant 
villas are placed right in the park.-the fulfilment of what had been foreshadowed in 
the juxtaposition of houses and lawn in the Royal Crescent j( Bath While the Regent 
Street — Regent's Park frontages arc almost entirely classical, Nash built Gothic with 
the same gusto if required. He had a nice sense of assocririousl propriety; as shown in 
his choice of rhe iico-Classical for his town house and of the Gothic for his country 
mansion [complete with Gothic conservatory)* Moreover he built CrorikliilL in 
Shropshire (tftos), as an Italiama- villa with a round-arched loggia on slender col¬ 
umns and with ihe widely projecting eaves of the Southern farmhouse {Rmcoc's 
Lorenz so Medici had come out in 17^6); he built Blaise Castle* near Bristol EtSovh in 
arustk Old-FInglish cottage style with barge-hoarded gables amt thatched roofs (one 
is reminded of tin Wear of HWvffeW Marie Antoinette^ dairy in the Park uf Ver¬ 
sailles. and Gainsborough's and Greuze's sweet peasant children), and he continued 
the Brighton Pavilion in 3 'Hindu 1 fashion, dr st mimduced juy[ after iK:jo at Serin - 
cote, in the Cuts wolds, where ihe owner, because oj personal reminiscence^ insisted 
on the style, Indian Gothic 1 was the eminently characteristic contemporary name of 
the style. 

Sn here, in the early years ol the iytft century, rhe fancy-dress ball oi architecture is 
in full swing: Classical, Gothic, Udbncuc, Old-English. By 1840 pattern-books for 
builders and clients include mam nunc styles; Fudur, French Renaissance, Venetian 
Renaissance and others. That dues not howrvti mean that at all moments during thi 
igth century all these styles were really used. Favourites changed with fashion. Cer¬ 
tain styles became wssneint ion ally branded. V familiar example is the Moorish syna¬ 
gogue. Another *s the perseverance of the haulvmcntcd castle fur prisons. An account 
ot architecture i mm 1810 to iJR*q is bound to he ™e of rhe coming and going of 
period styles. 

On the Classical side t»io- 4;: is duracieozi’d by the mwt Correct neu^Check Fancy 
had left die treatment uf Antiquity even earlier than that of ihe Middle Ages, The 
results are competent and, m the hands of iht- bear architects, of a noble dignity. The 
British Museum, begun in iKij by Sir Robert Smirke 11783-1867), is amongst the 
best examples in Britain, or would be 0 its front with us grand Ionic order oi ihe 
Frechtheum in Athens could be seat from a distance. Carl Friedrich Schinkri (1781 - 
fiillv s pupil, is the greatest, most sensitive, and most original representative 
on the Continent, William Strickland \ t js-- 1854* cl. p. 714* probably the most vig¬ 
orous in the United States. 

For now t with the Greek Revival, America can no longer be left out of the picture oi 
Western architecture. American building had been colonial to the end of the iHrh 
century colonial as the latest Gothic* Renaissance, and Baroque building! of the 
Spanish and the Portuguese in North. < eniral. and South America, The Greek Re- 
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vival in the United States k ako still dntd) dependent on E'Airnpim especially 
i nyiidi. examples, but national qualities. such as j remarkable stress <m engineering 
technique, sanitary imitalJatiori. and equipment in general, now come to the fort riu 
ideological background of the strict nei>Grcck k the liberal humanism oi the edu¬ 
cated classes m the early loth cemury* the spirit of Goethe* i,e. die spirit which 
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created nur first public museums and ,irt galleries, and nur first national theatres, ami 
which is tcponsjlilc tor the reorganization and the broadening of education. 

On the Gothic side the corresponding development leads back to the Rom antic Move¬ 
ment. Vming Goethe's enthusiasm for Smsshurg had hern a rtvoliitionary genius ■> 
worship of genius. To rite generation after bis, the Middle Ages became the ideal nj 
Christian dvifizatiort. Friedrich be hi eg vL one of the most brjJJiani of Romantic 
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writers and one of the muse inspired Gothicists, became a convert to the Roman 
Catholic church. 'Hut was in i *i »H. Chateaubriand had written his GewV du Cbristia- 
nisme in iSc:. Then, about s @j«j in Kngktxd, Augustus Wcll>y Pugin h S t ) trans¬ 
ferred the equation of Christianity and Gothic into arch iicvtu rid theory and practice. 
With hint, to build in the fornix of the Middle Ages was j mural duty. And he went 
further- He contended that, as the medieval architect w as an honest w orkman and 3 
faithful Christian, and as medieval architecture is good architecture, you must he an 
honest workman and .1 good Christian to he a good architect. In this the associated 
attitude appears fatefully extended. Similarly contemporary Classicists began to brand 
the architect who favoured Gothic as an obscurantist and, worse still, his work as 
popery. On the whole tile arguments of the Gothicists proved stronge r and had. in an 
unexpected way, a mure beneficial effect on art ami architecture, but the aesthetic 
value Of the buildings designed by the Classicists w as higher. The Mouses of Parlia¬ 
ment, begun in 1 K$rt, are aesthetically more success*ut than any later large-scale public 
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building in list Gothicstyle. The competition - a rigttificmt symptom—hail demindcd 
designs in the Gothic or Tudor style. A monument oi national read it ion hail to lie 
in a national style. The architect, Sit Charles Barry ( 1795-1860). preferred the 
Classical and rise Italian. But Ptigin worked with him jjiU was responsible for nearly 
jU the denial inside and outside. Hence the budding possesses an intensity Ot life not 
to lie round, in other architects' endeavours in the Perjendidilir style. 

Yei even Pugin’s Gothic turns uut to he only a t eneer, as sixjr as the Houses t*i Par¬ 
liament are examined as j whole. They have, it is true, a picturesque asymmetry in 
Their towers and spines, but the river from is, in spite nf that, w irh its emphasized 
centre and comer pavilions. .1 composition of Palladiatt i'onttahty. ’All Grecian, Sir, 
is what Pugin liunsctl, according to his biographer anil pupil Fcncy, said. "Tudor 
derails on a classic body.' And one can indeed w ithout much ettorr visualize the lafatfc 
of the Houses of Parliament w ith puttienc* of * William Kenl or John Wood type 
And strangely cun Ugh Lite British Museum, perfectly Greek as it appears, reveals rr. 
the deeper-searching an equally Palladia^ structure-. Centre portico and projecting 
wings are familiar features. The Athens of Pericles never conceived anything su 
loosely spread-out. 

So white the battles raged between Goth and Pagan, neither realized how all this 
application of period detail remained on the surface. Moral arguments and .iwoci- 
atioRid tags were freely used, hut architecture as a iob of designing to iUMJ functions 
remained unheeded-or at least undiscussed, Kven to-day in such cases as the British 
.Museum and the Houses of Parliament people think much !oo much ol aesthetics and 
tot' little of function. Yet it should not he forgotten that to build a palace for demo¬ 
cratic liavertiment and i palace for the instruction of the people was equally new. In 
tact to erect public buildings, specially designed as such, had been extremely rare? 
before 1 * o. There were town halls of course, the most splendid <*l them all that oi 
Amsterdam (now Royal Palacei built by Jacob van dampen in and there 

were the Lschanges ot Antwerp, London, and Amsterdam, Somerset House in Lon¬ 
don also had beta intended front the beginning for Government offices and learned 
societies. But these were exceptions. If one takes the nj*h century mi the other hand, 
ami tries to pick our ihe best examples of town architecture ot alt dates jnd all vu un¬ 
ities, a number of churches will have to In? included, palaces rarely, private houses of 
course: but tlte vast majority of what one would collect are Governmental, munici¬ 
pal, and later private office buildings, museums, galleries, libraries, universities and 
schools, theatres and concert halls, hanks and exchanges, rrilv, ay stations, department 
stores, hotels and hospitals, i-c. all buildings entered not for worship nor lor luxury, 
hut lor the benefit and the daily use of the people, as represented by various groups of 
citizens. In this .1 new social function of architecture appears, representative of a new 
stratification of society. But the work in evolving plan forms for these new uses was 
more often than not anonymous, or at least appears so to us. The Renaissance library 
had been a hall of two or three aisles. The Renaissance hospital had been almost 
exactly identical in plan. Both came without essential modifies tutus from the monastic 



buildings of the Middle Ages, Now schemes were worked out for special library 
stores with stacking apparatus. For hospitals, systems were tried of groups of separate 
words and separate buildings lor each kind u! disease- l or prisons the star-plan was 
invented iTemonvjllc > and accepted, For hanks and exchanges thfcglass-covcrcd centre 
hall or court proved rhe most serviceable solution. For museums ami galleries ,i 
specially giiod system »f lighting was essential, inr office I mi I dings the most flexible 
ground plan. And set every new type (if Imdding required its mvn treatment. 

But the successful architects werr lt*> busy with new trimmings tor trades to notice 
much of that. Sir George Gilbert Scott f iSs i-jlSi* more honoured than any other of 
the High Victorian era, stated that the great principle of architecture i> ‘to decorate 
construction’, ami even Ruskin, who might have known better, said 'Ormunctuatiun 
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is [tie principal pan of architecture' f Lri’iiiro an Afchitfi ftiri' i^i>> I.ihr, l d-. I'd 
Xll.p.Bjh So when rhe struggle between Classicists and Gothictsts began to subside, 
mher styles took their place. In the medieval held rhe generations before Pugin had 
been nit for Perpendicular. In Pugin nuf those svhn tollnwed him. numbly S. »«. 
Perpendicular was anathema,Gothic had now to be of the i jth and early 14th century 
tit he right, and Scott and his colleagues never minded replacing a genuine Pcrpen 
dicttlar window by an imitation earlier one when they had to restore a church. I heir 
archaeological knowledge sharpened and on rhe whole their imitation* grew ia 
sensitivity a* the century progressed. The change from Perpendicular toKarly Pngtish 
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be h mgs. t«i fiu thirties, although then- was ill tilt fifties and sixrics -in interlude of 
Venetian tlotlnc, brought about by R us kin’s Stones of Venice. Of neo-i ;th-cenmry 
work the most refined beltings to the Late Victorian decades, Und ley's and especially 
Pearson's churches (St YugUStinjc’s, Kllbiim. London; St John s, Red Lion ht|iijrt\ 
London; Cathedral Truro). When it comes to originality, however, these iiccom 
pished revival is rs were far surpassed hy such characters is William Rutrerfickl md 
latnt-s Rrtmks. Butterfield's detail is original to the extreme of harshness and demon¬ 
strative ugliness f Alt Saints, Margaret Street. Umdmr Si Alban \ M«EI»nrn a London i, 
and Brooks's plans occasional!} abandon all dependence on English Clot hie precedent 
i Ascension, I .,i vernier Hill. London I. 
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53 s MfMt;n LnJvi^kirche T «ul SiaJuWhfiiHhfki e■ vj 1-42^ by Friedrich Gartner 




Mo other country took so whole-heartedly to the Gothic Revival in all its tendencies 
anil shades as TLngltttul. Prance kept away imm it tor a lone time and has only a few 
nco-Gothic churches of the first (inh r i anil Gnu, the architect <>t Stc Clotilde in Paris, 
was bom al Cologne!, hi German; the change from Sdtinkd s sometimes romantic 
anti sometimes functional treatment of Gothic form to the archaeological phase is con' 
netted with the effort to complete Cologne Cathedral. The original plans had been 
found in 1M4 anti iHtfi. In 1S4J the King ol Prussia laid the foil ml alien some of the 
new work. Since then good Gothic churches and later mt public buildings appeared 
from Hamburg to Vienna. 

In the opposite camp of the Southerners the grand style Of the Julian High Renais¬ 
sance fhit.izzi replaced the chastity of the nen-t .reek. That had dread; been heralded 
in many ot the designs of l.cdoux and other French architects of the first yea pc 01 the 
, ljt l, century. But the first truly neo-Renaissance palace m Europe seems to be 
Klenze's ilcaiihamais Palace, in Munich, of iSift. Munich after that produced a 


























number of excellent examples in the thirties ! National Library by Gartner, 

So did Dresden, thankv to Gottfried Semper lOpent, i&\7h In London the style 
makes its appearance with Sir Charles Barn's Tras'dlers' and Reform Clohs ftSip 
anJ 18571, Whar helped to popularize the Renaissame style must have been its 
high relief as against the flatness of neo-CtassiJcal ami the thinness of nco-Perpendicular 
form. Abo it represented a more substantial prosperity, and this, as is well known, 
was the ideal of rhe leading classes during the Victorian age. 

'Hien, already shortly after 1S31, France rediscovered her native Early Renaissance. 
,md Paris added vast extensions to its i6th-cemun town hall, with picturesque gables 
and playful pilasters. To this corresponded in England a revival (if Elizabethan and 
Jacobean form*, especially for country houses.Their assuciational value was of course 
national, their aesthetic appeal lay in a still livelier ptay of ornament on surfaces. 
Apparently the underground tendency , cmered up by changing period Costumes, 
was tow ards the meuvementfi and spectacular, the flamboyant style of Disraeli and 
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the pompousness of Gladstone. Tims ahtiut 1^50-60 [tatianafe forms became also 
more ami more exuberant. until a Ncti-Baroquc w js reached. Charles Gamier 1 * Opera 
in Paris oi 1861^-4 is one of the earliest And besi examples- Another is Poelaerfs 
enormous Law Courts at Brussels 1 iS6f>-Sjj, In ting land there is little m this Senmii 
fcmpirr style, A revival <n" Pa 11 atlianism in its most Baroque form took its place, and 
a strong inspiration from the Wren rd Greenwich Hospital. Then with a slight 
sobering of form and a marked influence from a Classical Re-revival in America 
(McKim. Mend it White 1 a characteristically prosperous Edwardian Imperial style 
was arrived at (Selfndge's). In Germany the Late i^th^ and ear!v ioth-cemurv nco- 
Baroque goes under flic name ol Wilhelmian; in Italy it has disgraced Rome with 
the national monument to King Victor Emmanuel II. 
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However, by the time those buildings were designed, .1 reaction had come Jfid spread 
against so suptrtif ul — truly superficial — j conrcjitiuit 13 1 art hucituri 1 . It did uui 
originate with the architect. It could Hen; because if concerned problems fir social 
reform and oJ engineering, and architects were Tint interested in these. Most ol ihtm 
loathed the industrial development of- the agt just as heartily as the painters. They 
did not see thai die Industrial Revolts ruin, while destroying an accepted order anti 
an accepted standard of beauty, created opportunities for a new kind of beauty and 
order- It offered to the imaginative new materials ami new manufacturing processes, 
and opened op a vista tow ards architectural planning on in undreamt-of scale. 

As lor new materials. iron, and after 1 title steel, made it possible o, icbievi spans 
wider than ever before, to build higher than ever before, and develop ground pldjts 
tnore flexible than ever before. Glass, in conjunction with iron and 5ted. enabled the 
engineer to make whole roofs and whole walls transparent. Reinforced concrete, 
introduced at the end of the century, combines the 1 ensile strength of steel with the 
crushing strength of stone. Architects knew little of these 1 lungs. They left them 
to ihe engineers. for by about 1800, in connexion with The growing subdivision of 
competencies, the architect’s and the engineer’s had beenme separate jobs lor which a 
separate training was provided. Architects learnt in the offices of older architects 3 ml 
in schools of architecture, until they ser up in practice themselves doing what the 
eivit-servam-archired had done in the i-jth century, but now chiefly for private 
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diems instead of the State, Engineers were trained! in special university faculties or 
(in France and Central Lumped special technical universities. The most perfect 
examples of early iron architecture, the suspension bridges, such .is Brunei's Qitton 
Bridge, designed in t8z<j-Ji and begun in itiifV, arc the work of engineers, nut of 
architects, Paxton, who conceived the Crystal Palace of 1851, was a distinguished 
gardener and horticulturist used ten the iron- and glass*work of conservatories. The 
men who introduced iron stanchions into the construction oi American warehouses 
and occasionally, in the forties and tilt its, opened whole fronts by glazing the whole 
interstices between the stanchions, art mostly unknow n or undistinguished j\ archi¬ 
tects. And in Prance, w here a few trained nnd recognized architects (Lalu-ouscc: 
Genevieve Library, 1845-50) used iron conspicuously - even occasionally for a whole 
church interior fSt Eugene, Parts, begun 1854) - titty were attacked and ridiculed 
by the majority. 

lit all this a fundamentally unsound conception »l architecture a* .1 social service is 
apparent. Tilts was rim recognized by Pugin, who saw only one remedy; the return 
to the old faith of Home. Then, shortly ulier him, John Kuskin preached w The 
Sft'flt Lamps of Jircbitgctun (184c} that a budding must be truthluj first of ill. And 
, a little later be began to realize that to achieve this thought had to be given u> social 
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as well a* aesthetic problems. The step from theory to (jPEtiff w»s taken by William 
Morris (1834*9^> J i c had undergone the influence ur Rusdtm and the Pre-Raphaelites, 
had actually been for a time a pupil »T Rossetti, and also m (me of tfiemoi! enrtsesen- 
tinus neo-Ciorhiv architects, (bn he was not satisfied with either painting or jiclii- 
ifctate as lie saw them practised, l.c. painting is the art ul making easel pictures 
for exhibitions, and architecture as writing-desk and drawing-board w ork- 
And whereas Ruskm kept Ins social activities apart from lib aesthetic theory. Morns 
was tilt first to link up the iwu in the only way they could be suei’esslutlv Inilevel up- 
In&tvad of becoming j painter or an architect, lie founded a firm tor designing md 
making furniture, fabrics, wallpaper, carpets, stained glass, etc., and got his Prc 
Raphadite friends to join him. Not until the artist becomes a craftsman again - this 
was his bditd - and the craftsman on artist, can art he saved from annihilation by the 
machine. Morris was a violent machine-hater. He attributed to mechanization and 
subdivision of labour all the evils ol the age. And from his point of view he was 
right. The solution lie found was aesthetically sound, though socially not in rhe long 
r im adequate. To build up a new' style on design w as sound; to try to build it up in 
opposition to the technical potentialities of rhe century was tusi as much papism 
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ai the classic bf* disguising of a town hall .is a Greek temple. The forms which 
Mortis Go. chose! Ii>r their projects were inspired by the (ate Middle \ges f us Was 
Morris's poetry. tint Mnerb did not bn i Elite, He recognized Hist arid sm as the danger 
it was, What he did was u> sleep himf^h in (he atmosphere and site aesthetic prin¬ 
ciples trf the Middle Ages, and then create something ttcu with □ similar flavour jnd 
im similar principles. Thb b why Morris fabrics and wdtpapm will live long a he r 
all applied art nf the generation he lore his will have lust ils significance. 

Morris^ social -aesthetic theory as n was embodied in the many lecture* ami addresses 
he delivered from 1W77 onwards will keep its lilt in history ton- Bv trying to revive 
the old lakh in serv ice, by indicting the cpji temporary architect's and artist's trrngint 
indifference to design for everyday needs, by discrediting any art created by indi¬ 
vidual genius for .1 small group nl cornu ibseurs.* and In- forcing home with untiring 
fc si the principle that art matters only "ti all can share it\ he hid ihe I- undtrion *if 
the Modern Movement, 
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What Morris did for rhe philosophy of art and for design, Richardson in the tinted 
States and Webb anti Nurmui Shaw in Hriiain did tonturrcnily for thu jcstiktics or 
□rt^Itt'Lturc. Henry i iuEison Richardson IiKjK-SAj unquestionably still Ulcrngv ns 
tin- er^ of period revivals. He studied in l J aris and iciurneti r» N'e* Kueland deeply 
impressed by the power *1 the French ftotrunesque style. He continued to make use 
nf it f t >r Lhnrdu-s. pulilic and *tffice buildingi {, Marshall Fields Wholesale Store, 
ChicagoJ.but no longer |ust bn association^ reasons. He sav- ihur these pUm massive 
stone surfaces anti mighty round arches could convey cmouniul contents more suited 
iti nur own ai^e than any other iamiiwr to him- And he and his followers designed 
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rotuury houses in the eighties freer and bolder than any Europe did at the same 
time - or should one yay Europe with the exception of Philip Webb in England? 
W’cbb f 1830-101 >) liked plain brick ^ db and introduced into them ihe plain dender 
Wfllcfows.of the William and Mary and Queen Anne pc nod, remaining nevertheless io 
sympathy with the sturdy honest building traditions of the Gothic -mil Tudor styles. 
The Red House M Bex 3 c\ Heath, near [ ondom his Imr work,, designed tor ( md with) 
Morris in iHw, shows already a combination of pointed arches and long segmeru- 
hc4ilciJ sash windows. 

' rh t p returestjuc pussib il 1 ties of a mixt u re a l mu t iis tlcjiv ed f rum w iddy J i ffer ent s e y!es 
were more readily taken up by Richard Norman Shaw (i8ji-iyny He had a much 
lighter touch H •* quicker Imagination, hut a less dlwrimmaring taste. In a professional 
career extending over more than forty years he never ceased to trv the contemporary 
appeal of new period styles. Thus he went in fur half-timbered Tudor country houses, 
then fur the many-gabled brick architecture of the Dutch Remittance, then for a very 
restrained n co-Queen Anne* or rather neo-William and Mary* and finally jubed in 
the pompous Edwardian Imperial, He enjoyed, however* nothing mure than playing 
with motifs of different centuries. By combining j Lew Tudor and a leu 17th-century 
motifs with others of bis own invention, he achieved a lightness md animation that 
make Morris designs appear gloomy. 
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Harman Shaw’s influence oh the □rchiicctiu-ijl profnslu was immediate ami very 
Widespread. A generation of architects came from hb studio to whom he left the 
freedom of following Morris's ideas, while following his own loom. They and some 
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closer disciples of Mums founded the Arts and Crafts Movement, Gfiec one knows 
whai Mnrri* taught, the name becomes sell-explanatory, More and more original 
interpretations of urehiteetur.il traditions were worked out by the members of this 
group, almost exclusively in designs lot town and country houses, Lcthaby, Prior, 
Stokes, Halsey Ricardo .ire .unoiigst the most noteworthy names. They arc little 
known nowadays, hut the 1 reslmiws ami independence of their approach was unique 
in Europe 3r the date of their early activity, say between 1885 arid 4895. The most 
hrilli.iiiT of them all was connected personally with neither Shaw nor Morris - 
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s44 Surrtv Hoh*c by C. Fr A. Voyscy^ 


Charles F.Arweslcy Wev (jH 57-T94T)- His designs for fabrics, wallpaper*. furni¬ 
ture. and metalwork especially, m* novel and sp graceful, had an effect no less revo- 
Kuioniring than Morris’s, hi his buildings he appears just as dainty and lovable. Ol 
period detail little is kept, bat no effort is made tn eliminate a general period Havnwr. 
In fact it is just the effortless. unaffected nature of Voyieys v&totOMc that gives it 
its charm. Moreover, going more closely into it, one will he struck by the boldness 
of bare walls and tong horizontal bands of windows. In such buildings of the 
nineties England came nearest to (he idiom of ihe Modem Movement. 
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For the nexr tuny yesrs, the first forty of our ccmury, no English name need here he 
memiuned. Britain had led Europe and America in architecture and design for a long 
rime: now her ascendancy had come to an end. From Britain the an of landscape 
gardening had spread, and Adhmvs md Wedgwood's style, in Briraio the Gothic- 
Revival had been conceived, to Britain the dejp-addtfon oi machine-prciduccd applied 
an was due. to Britain the constmexive reaction against it. The domestic revival ot 
Morris, Norman Shaw, and Voyscy \\ as British, British was b he new social conception 
of a unified art Limit: r architectural guidance, and British the tirst achievements of 
design completely independent of the past. 'Hiey are to be found in the work of 
Arthur H. Mackmurdo's Century Guild about itf&5 P 

Art Nouveau, the lirst novel style on the Comment, and in I act j style* it seems now, 
desperately set on being npyel*drew us inspiration from English design and especially 
Mackmurdn. It started in Brussels in i8yi (Victor Hum's house in the me Paul- 
iiinile JansonL By itty^ it had become the 'dernier erf m France and Germany 
(Guimard: Cased Beranger, Mans, <^4-^ Entldl. Atelier Elvira, Munich,, j 8#?). But 
ii remained almost exclusively a style of decoration. The only exceptions to ihis 
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rule are two architects working nn the periphery 1 of European events: Antoni OwJi 
fiSji-iijaA) at Barcelona an\l Charles Rennie Mackintosh f 1S6S-191SJ in Glasgow. 
Gaudfs style, in spire ni certain connexions with Spanish Late Gothic ami Spanish 
Baroque exuberance and fantasy ami also of connexions, it seems, with the archi 
lecture of Morocco, is essentially original - indeed origimj in the extreme. In the 
small church of the Ojfonia Giicil (1698-1914I. the smiaures in the PartpsC Giiell 
(, 905-141. the rransept front of the church of the Sagradu Lanolin ( 1003-3A), and rwo 
lilocks of flats of 1 905 forms grow like sugar-loaves and ant-hills, columns are placed 
..ut of plum!), roofs ben.I like waves or snakes,and surfaces display mmolita facings or 
tacinus consisting of hits of broken cups aind plates set in thick mortar. This may be in 
had taste, but it is brimful of vitality and handled w ith ruthless audacity. 

There is none of Gaudi's barbarity tn Mackintosh, but he is ah the same as original as 
Gaudi. What the Gothic and Baroque of Spain meant to Gaiuli, Scottish castles and 
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manor houses meant to Mackintosh- His work such as the Glasgow School ol Art of 
(898-9 is distinguished b> a combination of the long drawn-out, nostalgic curves and 
the silvery-grey, lilac ami rose shades of An Nouveau with a straight, erect and 
resihent. uncompromisingly angular framework. Where this appears in wood, it is 
lacquered white. In this peculiar combination ■ possibility ot overcoming Art Nouveau 
appeared, and if Mackintosh was more admired in \ustria anti Germany than in 
Britain, the reason was that these countries themselves shortly after 1900 began to 
search I'nr * way out of the jungle of Art Nouveau, The England of Vnysev could 
he as hdplui in this as the Scotland of Mackintosh, ami so the Prussian Government 
in 18(>o sent Hermann Mmbesios to London to be attached to the Embassy .is an 
observer nf matters concerning architecture, planning, and design, l it stayed seven 
rear* and acquainted Germany thoroughly with the English Domestic Revival. Those 
responsible tor the creation of a new ;oth-century style in Germany have indeed 
never concealed their indebtedness to England. Here lies the Uindamemal difference 
between the situation in Germany and dial in France or America. These three 
countries have the lion's share in the establishment of modem architecture, Britain 
at tills crucial moment gave up. The British character is ton much against revolutions, 
or even logical consistency, drastic steps, and uncompromising action. St ■ progress 
m Rriraio stopped for thirty years. Voysey’s Tudor traditionalism was followed by 
a Wren and Georgian traditionalism, equally pleasant in domestic architecture, but 
feeble if not painfully mi I a red-look ini? in Urge and official buildings. 

The first private houses 111 which the new, original style of the soth century can be 
recognized are Frank Lloyd Wright’s <1869-1959), built in the nineties in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chicago. They have the freely spreading ground [dans, the interweaving 
of exteriors and interiors by means of terraces and cantilevered mot's, tile opening 
up of one room into another, the predominant horizontals, the lont* window hands 
that are familiar in to-day's houses. Also at Chicago, and .is carlo as the eighties and 
nineties, the tirsr buddings were erected with steel skeletons ( William Le Baron 
jenney: Home Insurance Company, 1884-5) and facades riot disguising them (Nola- 
bird and Roche: Marquette Building, 1894 s, If a period style was still used for 
external detail h was usually Richardson's severely plain American Romanesque 
until Louis Sullivan <(856-19(4) in such skyscrapers as the Waimvright Building ar 
Sr Louis (1890). die Guaranty Building at BuJTaJo fiSyji, and the Carson, Pine & 
bcott Store at Chicago (1899-1904! reached complete independence of the past. 
Sullivan's grid of mull ions and sills carried through nil floors except the bottom and 
top ones is the establishment ol a system valid to ibis day. 

As against American priori tv in this field. France was the first count iy to design 
houses of a genuine concrete character They are of the first years of nur century 
and were due to Tony Gamier 11891-1948! and Auguste Ferret (i 8-4-1955), 

In exactly rhe same years .fnset Efntfm.mn 11870-1956) mil Adolf Lotis f 1870-191 j) 
designed buildings and their interiors in a style equally novel and still equally topical. 
In Germany (he most significant date is that uf the Inundation of the Deutsche r 


Wtrkfwid {1907) It was intended as a meeting-place of progressive manufacturers 
jivhihicn, ami designers. Indeed, <inly unt year after it had been established the archi¬ 
tect Peter l&hrcns {iSftS-iyjg t was asked by the AUgcim-inc Eiektm itii r»-Gtsell- 
sc halt «if Berlin, tht AEG, r<< take charge oi the design of their new buildings, their 
produces, their packaging, and even their stationery’, Behrens s Turbine Factory o< 
1 o-jy proclaims a neu jignnv tor industrial architecture. I he first vs ork of his fttnst 
important pupil, Waltei Gropius (horn ■ KSj>, was also j Factory, the Kigus Works 
■it Alfdcl near Hanover, Uiii; in 1(111*14. "Hie rhythms <4' tht Imnt of the mam 
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block, the glazing continued round the comer without any mul I ion or post at the 
angle, the Hat roof and the absence of a cornice, the horizontal handing of the porch 
- all this might be mis-dated bv anyone as belonging to the thirties. The same is true 
oi Gropius's next building, rht model factory and office block at the Wetkbund 
r.xhibiiion held it Cologne in 1914, Here the most surprising motif teas the two 
staircases entirely encased in curved glass so that the skeleton and the interior 
Workings were proudly exposed, tt wilt at once be recognized that in this motif, 
as in the floating ground {dan of Wright, the eternal passion of the West for spatial 
movement once more expresses itself. 
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So by i vi 4 tin lading arriritecti <-i the younger generation had courageously broken 
M'jth the past Jin) incepted the machine-age In aJI its implications: new materials, 
new processes, nciv l turns, flew problem*. Ol thoc problems tint has not yet ln-’t-n 
mentioned, although it is [icrliaps of greater important 1 * to architecture dun archi¬ 
tecture: Low u -planning- It has been said before that one m die greatest change* 
brought ah out by the Industrial Ret olutinn was the slkWm growth -n cities lo djpc 
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with ihis, architects should have concentrated on the adequate housing of the vast 
new working-class populations of these cities and tin the planning hi uleqnate mutes 
of traffic tor the worker to get to Ins fob anti hack every day, But they were interested 
in facades and nothing else; and so in a way were municipalities nt the toth eencurv. 
New public buildings cropped up every where. They were as splendid as money could 
buy. 'lake Manchester Town Hall, the Royal Holloway College at ligliam near Lon¬ 
don, the Law Courts in Birmingham, London Count) Hall, <i r take the series of 
inugotikem hot characteristically unrein ted numumtnis along the King wrasse in 
Vienna: the (iothic Town Hail, the classical Mouses of Parliament, the Remiissiuiet 
museum*. etc.. «>ne cannot say ih.i: (oivemmcnts and city cm metis failed m their 
undeniable dm v to give architecture a gem-nuts clianec. 

Where they failed was in their mtiniuly greater duty to provide decent living con¬ 
dition* lor their citizens. Otic may say that this was ... >»r the philosophy 

of liberalism, w hich had taught them that everybody is happiest if Lit hxik after 
himself, and that inter I ere nee with private life is unnatural and always damaging; but 
while this explanation still satisfy the historian, it could not vatfcfs the social 
reformer He saw that yy per cent of the new houses in industrial towns were pm 
up bv speculative builders ■)> cheaply as the scanty regular ions would allow, and 





acted as best as lie could 1 1 he was a man like William Morris, lie preached a medt 
cvali/mg socialism .md escaped into the happier world uf handicraft. If he was like 
Prince Allitu and Lord Shaftesbury, he founded ossociiiioos tor rmproviog by private 
generosity the Jwtilings of the artisan and Uin-urer IL li<>wt\ er, he w a*! an .-idi'-Jt 1 
ened employer himsdb he went -me step further .md commissioned an estate w be 
designed and 1 milt to a mme satisfactory standard tor Ins own workers. Thus Sir Titos 
Salt founded Sdtaire.near Leeds. in i»st- It looks very -lrah fimv. bm i* «w fnsmeer 
w ork. Lever Brother, began Port Sunlight m -«*« and Cadbury s Boumvlll* m iH‘>? 
These two were the tirvi iiutnry estates planned as garden suburbs. I mm them - and 
Bedford Park, near London which had been designed .» curly -is by Norman 
Show mi the same principle, though for private tenants m , wealthier class-the gar¬ 
den Suburb and the garden city movement spread, another British contribution to die 
pre-histon .ii modem European architecture. Ir readied its dima\ in the foundation 
m (be first independent gardea-dty, Iwtchwnrth, designed liy Barry Parker am! Ray¬ 
mond Unwm m .004. .md in .he foundation -d the aesthetic ally must accomplished 
garden-suburb, the I lamped Garden Suburb designed by the same architects In too?. 
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From the End of the First World liar t« the Presort lit} 


This last chapter r>! necessity dlller* item ns predecessors. They were history , tin* 
Ut this can lie history may well be called m doubt, considering that it Mam more 
or less accurately where its author came in . 

When httiMmg activity gut going again alter the six or seven years* pause or the First 
World War am! its imm ediate aftermath, the situation was like this; u new style 
Ln architecture existed; i» had been established by a number ©• men of great courage 
and determination and of outstanding imagination and inventiveness, ITiejr M 
jthieved j rcvtiluiiou greater than any since the Renaissance had replaced tiothic 
forms and principles five hundred years before, and their daring appears almost 
greater than that of Brunei lev.'hi and \ [berth lor masters til the Quattrocento 
hod preached a return to Home, whereas the new masters preached a venture into 
ihe unexplored Their names and works have hern discussed in the previous chapter, 
and they will appear time and time again in this. That they had all arguments of 
logic on their side there can be m« question. What they' had done, had to he 
dime, Phe style which they had created was patently in accordance with the 
new social and industrial situation of lrchitecturc. The totb centurt - this one 
can irate without undue generalisation is a century of masses and it is a century 
,,f science. The new style with us refusal «. Accept craftsmanship and whims 
of design .s eminently suitable tor a large diumyittous clientele and with its sheer 
surfaces and minimum of mouldings for the industrial production oi parts. Hue I and 
glass and reinforced concrete did nor dictate the new style, bin they belting ri> if- 
All this being so, one might have expected - and some did expect - that the new style, 
once established, would carry on without crisis. But curiously enough the years 
! let ween 1910 and 1915 were not years of straight progress on the lints laid down 
h\ the pioneers of 1900-14. 

Instead the troubled mood of 1919. of irmruvjldy lost cunt id cnee in peace and pros¬ 
perity, of men returning from years spent in violent and primeval conditions. twisted 
the new architecture and designs into an Kxpn^initistn in some way; mure akin to 
Art Nouveau than to the style of 1914. The must famous examples arc the Chile- 
Imus in Hamburg 1 ivxjf by Fritz Hocger <18-7-194$) with its sensational vertical 
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^ i i ^ i Imodti-igs Church by t\ V J. Klinr, 


piers all the W4i\ up and it 4 * j^ggedh cut bMeWork, and the interior nt rhe ^ir^sstrs 
SchauspidhaiiS m Berlin (1919 > by Hans I'odzi^ I i»rtp-i93*J with its tamastL ta¬ 
lari! tcs. What is less known is that even Gropius in the wmcrete war memorial at 
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Weimar of ijn paid a passing compliment to Impressionism anil that Mies van tier 
Rohe in IV^<* designed a immumeni to the communists Karl Lttbknccht and Ros» 
Luxemburg in the most massive ruhist Expressionism, The design lits uneasily 
between his perfectly rational blocks of flats of 191 j .md tus-. More important for 
the future than this surprising freak was the impressionism u\ Mendelsohns FJn- 
Meintiirm at Potsdam or mi for vide liy side with hre many drawings of c. 1414-34 
fwhich seem to he influenced by Sam'Elia) it established the motif of streamlining 
which became >0 fatefully omnipotent 111 American industrial design. In architecture 
too Mendelsohn’> hori/onuds sweeping round comers have been imitated more often 
than can he counted L'.ien the all glass walls of the skyscrapers which Mies van der 
Rohe began rn dream up in 1919 have ait element of fantasy absent in his earlier 
work, although their UmiTV lay within tlu- rational development of brer years The 
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in terra in the skvseraper a? such was ot course a reflection of ;j inure general las 
dnation with America, and the wonderment at American daring, ruthlessnes^ and 
rempn in ihese veans r an also he regarded as a sign of a romantic rather than a ralmnai 
frame of mind, Mendelsohn's picture book of America which came mtf in 
illustrates this attitude convincing tv. le Gorbtisier also (IwBJ 1 ^NH) came forward m 
iyi3 with a fantastic project for a city of three million inhabitants to he housed 
according to a rigid grid plan and «■ work in j city centre of twenty tmu- cross¬ 
shaped skyscrapers. 



This Lspresskimst tendency was - no doubt for political reasons* notably the inflation 
strongest in Germany. Bur it is mol entirely absent in tome other countries, as 
is wmessti by «he of !’. V. J. lOiiii’s Crtmdrvigs Church at Copenhagen 

(1916) with its tiny' portals, its sheer brick wall above, sml its oigan-pipc-like climbing 
gables at the tap. Internationally the best known contribution to E.xprcsstonism in 
architecture is the Dutch, Die bold planning of new quarters on the periphery of 
Amsterdam has already been referred to. It was the sign of a rational «M pro¬ 
gressive policy, hn much more surprising then that rite architecture of these new 
quarters was neither rational nor progressive, li was fantastic and harked back to 
certain dements of stridently angular fantasy which Dutch architects had developed 
direct from the Arts and (’rafts anti from Art Nouveau before the war. I lit craziest 
monument is J. M, van tier .Mcy’v Sdteepvasrtlmif in Amsterdam of 191 »-f«. 

The source was the much soberer work of Hendrik Petrus Bcrlugv 1. ifl$6-i <j ? 4 >. 
notably the Exchange it Amsterdam (. S y7 -i h which is .1 paraltei to the imidcrau 
and judicious contemporary innovations ni' » man like Moysey m domestic Jtchj 
lecture. Beriigc, in spite of all lus sanity and honesty, lilted to play with brick and 
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Ami r in aw Eigm tawing *mMv, h\ Mir hd *k Klerk. r 


to vvoib PUt odd angular patterns. five housing destined by Mi did de Klerk / 

19M K Piet Kramer 1 burn iXrti. and others from iyt 7 onwards has the oddest angular 
or curved widen projections .lthI the nJJtsr roofs and skylines. Willem Mir in us 
Dudok (born 1&K4J stirred in a simitar vein when he bad been nude town architect 
of Kilversum, Inn soon cast ulT the Art Nouveau atavisms .inti turned to j more 
crisply cubic grouping of brick blocks which became widely tnflucntUl outside 
Holland. His masterpiece is the Hilvcrsum Town Halt, ut lyiS-ji, and at ttui timi 
the Expressit-nist episode was definitely over. 

In fact it had exhausted itself In lyi-i or t^f- The years between <915 and the 
outbreak of the Second World War were years ol a different character. The new si vie 










rtf 1514, temporarily doped l>y the fumes nf R.^prussitmtsm, re-established itscil and 
developed in some countries into the accepted, leading style for nil kinds of fobs. 
In others it was turned into a semi-classical monuments lily more accept all 11 to thovc 
who Were tort weak to absorb the exacting new or tOO eager to phase the ir- yet 
unconvinced masses. Hie degree of acceptance ot the loth-cetnury style cun be 
mapped like this. In Central Europe, i.v. derm any. Austria, H nlhtnd.. Switzer I ittuL it 
was universal; in Frame it never reached beyond the small dicirtde of 0 few enter¬ 
prising architects, ltd |run> 1911 onwards by Lc Corbusier. Sweden made the change 
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in iyjc, in Italy there waswHkmg before Tempi*'* tJW dc! Vatdti. if nl 

imi, m England nothing before Peter Behrens built « house at Northampton ^ ,>T Jtt 
English mwittfacwiw in 19 if and then extremely link for wkhtr five years, after 
which the jrrtvjl -it refugee? Jrom Germany helped m speed thing? up (Gn.pius, 
Mendelsohn, Breucr etc*). In the United State? the beginning is some skyscrapers 
be Raymond Hum! in New York hytl, ant! especially the Ikily News oi Sf»c and 
McGriiw -1 [ill Building ni lyjn jnd Iluwe c* tfflcn^ Philadelphia Saving? f und 
Sm’icty «l i#jj. and litlle before the Second WWW War, In Braril the first ippe-jr- 
jmecof the new style was doe to a Russian, Gregori Warchi veil it, juuI some houses he 
built at STu. Paulo in syifi, but nothing naudt followed for nearly ten year? alter 
that. In Russia bold if rare beginnings were firmly checked in iy$* * luJ lbc dock 
put hack to a conventional naively rhetorical dattfcp& In tiermmy H.tlei put the 
dock back m tyjj. country, a rice years of leadership, disappeared from the 

stage of modem nnrhitetfturt- 
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Hin German} hud absorbed tw much already o> he in danger oi j return t« giant 
«.'<>]unini and fat mouldings. The country joined those, such as France, which belitfycJ 
in the possibility of a revival, nr indeed a survival, of classical principles and pro¬ 
portions liv dwving oil bases atul capitals irum piers md making them unrelieved!) 
square, by sfuving off mouldings round doors and, windows, and l>v chasing ntf 
cornices. This suit, handled more or lc» iUCCtsstullv. existed in f rance (where 11 
still exisisl. in link, anil in Germany, in France it was the outcome of a personal 
dcvclupmenl. of PcrTCt, who after his bold beginnings had turned to the problem <>f 
classical measure in reinforced concrete. His church at Rainey near f’arisi i lyu-G, 
with its glass walls patterned by a grid of dose geometrical motils trt concrete, had 
still much t'i the courage of his early work, 3nd tn its jerkily Stepped-Up tower more 
than a little of the then current hxpressinnism, his Museum <i| furniture and Glfu-e 
Building tor the French Navy, both in Paris mil both t>f iqjo. arc said\ within 
the negative virtues of concrete classicism, ferret never ceased to handle this style 
W ith conviction, especially in his post-war composition of office blocks etc, on the 
sva ironr of I.v Havre I. iy 4 «^o). The mosi elegant and perhaps most French expres¬ 
sion Of this v l.issk’ism (whose so much more timid and unoriginal versmn m England 
trevts under the name rteo-Georgian} is die werk of Michel Ruux-Spii/ ’bum 
bluetts of Hats Paris, i yi$ etc,), Of the Gcrmim buildings for the National Socialist 
party in Munich and for the Government in Berlin the less said the belter 11 The 
Fascists in [faJy certainly were more successful in handling this style, whose terms 
of reference were to be imposing and easily pndcratnod 1 heir classical tradition w n 
stronger sod the revival came more naturally to them They had also had less of thi¬ 
ne w stvle anil could turn to the fascist idiom more easily and naturally Mleftover. 
Itjf y nnhlt. unvulgar display, tiiMuit x'ao compete with the Italian*. i fence such 
buildings as those in the new Bergamo anti Brescia, in the new tom of Uttoria 
anti Sahjudm, as die Pans Exhibition pavilion of rc>3: (by Marcello Piacrnfini ami 
Paganoi. as the Koro Mussolini in Rome of n/J" etc™ and much that went up of 
commercial buildings and blocks of flats in the city centres wifi one day once again 
c<> me into their own. 1'hcy all combine a convincing recta ngularity w ith tine nhows 
„t shining marbles inside and nut. But Mussolini never turned away entirely inim 
the style ttf the ;oth century and much was tolerated (even the excellent, entirely 
imcmtipmmisinit new station in I-'lore nee of om> |>y Giovanni Mieliduccs thorn 
iSyi), wlueh hes right opposite Albert is facade oi S. Maria N'nvdh i (liar would 
have IHitii impossible in Germany or Russia. 

The d.isriebm of Denmark and Sweden was of j different kind, much less pretentious, 
ill fact without imperial claims, and much less rigid. Examples in Denmark arc 
H Kanipmunn s Police Headquarters i tpij) md Kay Fisker’s Mom shack I ms ( iy:i), 
boih at Copenhagen, and the Orcg&ard School at ILdlerup by E. Thomsen (1924). In 
Sw eden the treatment was more original and more play ful, w ith delicately attenuated 
columns flvnrTcngbom's Concert Hall of rgifi.and AsphokTs early library of r*>i 1 
and Scamlia CtacniJ of o>n, all three in Stockholm} Bui what made Swedish 
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architecture all of a sudden tamous m the whole ni Europe was not the classicist 
contriburirm hut the delightfully tree ami subtle eclecticism or the Stockholm (own 
Hall l>v Kagnar Ostberg (1 fifth- 1045I. I his building was begun in lyj t Ivut completed 
only in 19:5, Here uis a hold plan for .1 superb site, with a strong tall angle rower 
crowned by a pretty little open Jjiireni. Here was a touch *>< the Doge's Palace, a 
touch of the KiimancMluc, and details (if sturdy Swedish ifuli -century derivation 
SCI against Others trf ,1 playful Expressionism. The design was honest and nrigtnul, 
but it gave u dangerous satution to the Lontmuutinu nj the nld p| av w j r |, p en<M j 
motifs which had been natural to Ostherg's youth. 

AH this hav been described before the return to the main stream of development, the 
stream whose source wa* the work o| the piunwn of 1900-14, because it is essential 
to bear in mind that the new style was by no means in sole possession of ihc held 
between 1924 and i<W- The degree <n aecepiaiiee has already been listed. Examples 
m the following pages will be taken chiefly from the uiunirin of most convinced 
adherence. Vet, in spite of Krench recalcitrance, the first a rr hi tea to lie introduced 
must be Le Corbusier fbrtrn iKKRj whn, tbuugli Swis> by birth. settled in Parts 
after .« tram mg under J’errct 111 Paris and Peter Behrens in Berlin, ami has lived in 
Paris ever since, t It is the Picasso of architecture, brilliant. of inexhaustible inven¬ 
tiveness. incalculable and irresponsible, tie it the extreme contrast m Gropius, whose 
sanity, whose social conscience, whose pedagogic iauk have helped t(J establish 
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him as firmly in international esteem as I * Corbusier's filtering penmanship wd 
Jra ughtsmanship have established him. Yet there is a common ground un wlnth built 
stand, die language pi style developed before <VN and fndmJ largely created by 
Gropius. Buildings of >915-50 were white I though they did nm keep white ! and 
cubic. Tliat applies to Lc Corbusier’s villas at Vaucresson (o>ti>. AuttuB > i^Ji- 
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Buuhtgne-sur-Seint (lyit.*. (WcIih { iyj■; i us much as to the excel lent J, J. p. Oud’s 
working-class housing at and near Rotterdam {1944-30) ami to Gropius’ Baulins 
buddings at Dessau on which more w ill be said later The parallelism to the problems 
ot the cubists in palming is clear, especially in lx Corbusier, who is □ painter himself 
and among thaw architects who allowed fantasy more play than Gropius and Oud 
(ftietvcld in Holland, c. 1024, Mendelsohn in a pair of semi-detached houses at Berlin 
already in iyii, Robert Mallet Stevens in Paris (917 etc,>. J'umasy of p higher 
architectural order kept l.c t air busier safely from making a manner out of the cubism 
of his villas. Already in the Pavilion de 1 ’ I. sprit Nouveau at the Paris [■ '.h[bition nr 
lyij lie allowed J tree to Stand inside ilie house iind rise through the roof, and 
already in his S\v iss Students' Hostel in I he {Inc Umversitaue in Paris of n> je random 
rubble - j natural, only roughly-treated material appears side by side with alass 
and the w hite concrete and plaster. Nature in the sense of the irrational claimed a 
re-entry. Ilut lor thts the time was not vet ripe - and on the whole then.' is reason 
10 be thankful for that. 
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Li' Corbusier’s was here and always is individual work, inimitable work, however 
much it fended to lit imitated and ratal dish cliche:-. The work that was the best 
standard of mj-30 was less personal, often almost anonymous in its absence of 
self-consciously demonstrated individuality. Among the best examples Gropius s 
Bauhau* at Dessau will he singled out on the one hand, a number oi blocks of flats 
on the other. The Bauhaus was built in ipjt-r*. it consists of a central range with 
attachments of varying height and volume, the whole roughly like two U over¬ 
lapping. The centre is the fwtewireycd office block on stilts. Attached to it on ihe 
north is the four-storeyed bluett nf the trade school, on the south a cross wing with 
auditorium, canteen etc% and stretching nut from the ends of this the iht-storeved 
towcr-likc dormitory block with its m.my small balconies and the all-glass workshop 
block- ‘life composition is both logical and visually satisfying. Oi blocks of flats those 
by Mies van der Rohe ar Berlin Ol>*5 > *>wl Stuttgart (Wcisscnhof, see below; tytt> 
deserve mention, of large estates of flits those by Bruno Taut < iKHo-iijjti) in Berlin 
and Ernst May [bunt iSfltfi m Frankfurt, both begun aboui lyjt}, the one public 
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utility. the other municipal housing. V summing up t>( the best l;ir achieved was* 
the experimental estitc of the Deutscher Wcfkbund ji the Weissenhni m-.ir Stuttgart 
[ 19 27> in which architects from Gropius and Mies van tfcr Rohe to Oud and Lc 
Corbusier co-operated. Hit white cubes and groups of diversely composed cubic 
blocks are unmistakably 1935-30 in style. 

The liberal inn Irnm the dictatorship of cubes began about OJiO. though l.e Corbusier 
had never fully accepted it. The principal event was the Stockholm Exhibition in the 
summer of 1930, where Guntur Asphmil t iK8c-194:1 >, until then essentially a sen¬ 
sitive classicist, turned modern and demonstrated the possibilities Of lightness 3 nd 
transparency which convinced many of the jicWkci visitors, i he intimate inter- 
connexion between inner and outer spaces, already exploited for many years by 
Frank Lloyd Wright in America, and die faith in the delicacy ui exposed steel 


$nirnuuiT Wtismihcf huLong tsiait, hy Ludwig Min van tier Rohe. U (jrfiuntr, peter Behiem, indl iirhcrs. ■ jj; 
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members ratlicr than solid concrete surfaces characterizes the best work of The years 
following 1930- If one were compelled to choose one work os the most perfect, it 
Ought probably to be the Cwrm.m Pavilion at the Barcelona Inhibition of t^iy by 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe (bom iRSfi at Aacheni. tow* with , completely tin- 
moulded travertine base, walls nt glass anti dark green Tinian marble, and a iiat 
white roof, lire interior was entirely open, with si tiny steel shafts n| cross section 
and divided only by screen walls of imyv, hnt tie-green glass, etc. In this pavilion, 
tin fortunately long since derrUrtisliL-J. Mies van tier Rohe proved, what the enemies 
of the new style had always denied, that mono mentality was accessible to j r by 
means not of columnar shams but of splendid materials and a noble spatial rhythm. 
Religious .in hi lecture had naturally suffered most from this hostility, h i> fi Ut rhat 
in Switzerland uncompromisingly modem churches had appeared as early as 191c-7 
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(St Antonins Basel, by Karl Moser),** but the problem was obviously less <nmple-t for 
the reformed church of Switzerland thim for any tether. Asp l u mi however. m Ids last 
work, the Crematorium lor Stockholm of 1955-40, succeeded in achieving awe as well 
as comfort. The approach to the portico with irs unrelieved uprights and hori/mi: ils 

- hoi too distant in character from the best Italian wort of the moment - and with 

' -ST" 

the large plain cross standing as a heacon (Solaicd Irom the building is truly monu¬ 
mental, the chapels inside and the small waiting rooms are intricate and soorhing- 
The austerity of the exterior finally is wonderfully relieved by the most sensitive 
siting on the rising ground, wuh lawns, a pool, and the rrecs in rhr background. Never 
before in the 20th century bad architecture ,md landscape been blended SO per¬ 
fectly, It was to be one of the most beneficial lessons for the future. Under mure 
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workaday conditions iht Same Mend Si, id hern demonstrated earlier in rhe design nt 
a BoUr-mill with the housing belonging f< ir which F,skil Somfahl <bom t 8 #c 4 built 
on Kvamhnlm near Stockholm in 1917^ Gram elevators, factory. Hats arul small 
houses are arranged ingeniously lietween the rocks and pine trees of the island. 

The work was conpmiissjotied by the Go-operative Society, one of the roost enlight¬ 
ened patrons in the world during those years, carrying on what had been pioneered 
by rhe AEG in Berlin, The ocher patron to lie singled out was London Transport, 
guided in its design policy In Frank Pick The fact that in the ?<-rh century 
such large bodies have taken the place of the Sugers, the .\ledum, the Louis XF\'s 
of the past is of great significance. I) they act as bodies represented bv committees. 
as in the majority of eases they do, the aesthetic result will as A rule drop at once 
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to the lowest Common denominator uf the auntnittcc, and even where rhar is nor 
sm it will luck individuality. An individual patron is mwe likely to have courage ami 
faith in an architect than a committee. Cases where a committee is headed by j man 
who is -t born patron und in addition has the ability to convince and carry away a 
stodgy committee are extremely rare. Frank Pick's was such a case. He hail .1 1 ready 
before the First World War begun to remrm the lettering used. had one of the best 
modem type-faces designed especially for hit- purpose and impressed it so deeply 
on the mmJs of millions that j revolution in British lettering entiled, Concurrently 
hc started a campaign lor better posters. am) again succeeded in establishing Hntaui 
in (he Imill rank of modem poster an And when in die twenties and thirties many 
new stations lut! to be built, he icah/cd that the f.omincnt had evolved a style 
infinitely more suitable tor the fob than the genteel Neo-t ienrgiaij nr the pompous 
Nco-Pitlladian Rsrmjtie lhai were current in llngtatd. So he rracvllvd with his archi¬ 
tect Dr Charles Holden fbom 1 r-ti. and the result was suburban station buildings 
as good as any on the Continent, functional in plan and restrained in elevation - in 
fact not at all in a contrast to the English Georgian tnufitions it they are understood 
sufficiently deeply. They date from ruji etc, and helped more than anything to pave 
the wav for the loth-cautny style in Kngfim'ih I c Oiifowier's most brilliant 
performances could not have done that. 
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Tin: same is true ul I c Corbusier's (anti Mb van der Rohe's; dreams »t tky!icn[im. 
Their very during confined them to an existence tin the printed page- It was dilTerenl 
with the Hi>chhaus rather than the skyscraper. Its occasional acceptance into Con¬ 
tinental cities (Antwerp is another, i914-50) has already been mentioned, They now 
also begun to appear for residential purposes, the first to deserve and gain notice 
being that by J. F. Stay! at Amsterdam ot But they became a feature of 

domestic planning only fifteen years, later, when the Swedes took them up and built 
estates consisting entirely or partly of groups of them. The lirst of these is Danviks- 
kiippan at Stockholm nf 1^45-15 (by Badtstirim & Rciuius), 

\\ ith this the burner of the Second World War is passed. The war meant to many 
countries - though not ro all - another break of five years and more. Brazil bad (mill 
what she liked, the Limed States had built large factories am) much e m er ge ncy 
housing and m the process convinced herself of the roth-ccnniry style which 
from about 1947 onwards began a spectacular conquest right through the Ointment, 
Italy proclaimed her Conversion at the same lime and exceedingly enthusiastically, 
hngtand did the same, though more hesitantly muJ more moderately. Germany, rid 
of National Socialism and benefiting from the Wabruaprefoittt, made a new start 
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where she had left off in ; and reached the front rani; in a few years with case. 
Duly Russia and Spain remained unconvinced. Bui is the style nl the century, which 
is now so widely JWOgnUttth still the style created by the giants .>1 the early years 
□ml advocated by the leaders oi In many ways it is, in ■ ±rliers. - alarmingly 

so — no longer. 

\Vc must lure follow Ixjth, what iv changing and what has remained unchanged. 
C hanging first of all are the conditions under which architecture is operating. One 
major change has already been referred to, because it w as heralded at the beginning 
ot the century though it is gathering more and more strength now, Ir is the change 
from the personal to the impersonal client. That an impeisona! style such as the 
rationalism and tuner tonal ism nt iojo largely was suits these conditions hmer than 
any style derived from the past goes wit horn saying. That the anonymity of the 
t'O in mil tee. whether municipal or commercial, tends to discourage individual enter¬ 
prise. and indeed genius. i 5 equally patent. Long and exasperated acre the tussles 
between Lc Corbusier arid the authorities for Pcssac near Bordeaux first, for the 
L'nitc d’Ha hi tat ton at Marseilles second, tor Inter I mu at Berlin third, That a large 
commissioning body can successfully maintain high architectural quality was show n 
between the w ars by the (.ichag in Berlin and the municipal housing department of 
Frankfurt (see above) anti is being shown now by the Ina Casa in Italy. That finally 
the personal client can still exist, even if only as a manufacture! ur manager, was 
proved between the wars by Frank Pick in England and after the war by rhe fate 
Adriano Olivetti in Italy. As the diem ceases to be a mm and becomes a committee, 
so the architect lS on the w ay !mm being a man to being a parmerskp or firm. 
Ihe Architects Department ol the County of London employs _,<x» (of which iyoo 
are trained architects). Skidmore. Owings & Merrill in the United States, u firm not 
producing anything that is not of the highest standard, had in t 9iJ ten Directors, 
seven Associate Farmers, eleven Participating Associates, and a staif of 1000. Other 
successful linns in America and England have sralfs of a hundred and more. On the 
Cont inent this devdopmnir is us yet less marked, but it is bound to come - a parallel 
it. the decline of the small shopkeeper - as part ->i the process ut the universal Ameri¬ 
canization of Europe. In connexion with this development otic should also under¬ 
stand those eases where a group of individual architects .ire supposed to have designed 
one building. Such was the cast' of the United Nation* Secretariat, built by W. K. 
Harrison in consultation with Lt < nrluisicr, Markdius, Nicmcyer, Sir How ard Rob¬ 
ertson, N. D. Bassov, Ssu-Cheng-Iviing. and four other*. Such is also the ease of 
Urnsco in Paris by Brener, Zchrfuss, and Nervi. The Jntcrbau rebuilding of the 
Hansaviertel in Berlin in iyjrt-S can also lie seen in this light. Over a dozen German 
architects collaborated, and aim: irom abroad. including Oscar Niemeyer from Brazil. 
Nothing could be more telling of die mnsi spectacular change between iojg and 
IV50, the change from a Style ol pitUlcrrv un.l pioneer countries to j style producing 
outstanding work all over the u otld. I he Gothic style bad been created in the Tk 
de France; it took one full generation to introduce it to England, two or three tr, 
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introduce it to Germany, Italy. and Spain. I lie Ktnaissiincc style had been creeled 
in I IcirtiiLe. Ft took one gent-rat ion to acclimatize it in Rome anJ Venice and eighty 
years and more to introduce it to Spain, F rance, Germany, and England. The style oi 
the 20th cewury, thanks to easier irnvctliitg, the spread ut cheap printing, and 
the well illustrated technical press, lias been Faster, fifty years after its creation it 
has its outposts nearly everywhere, and nothing short ofajourney round the world 
can acquaint the critic or the enthusiast with it’ outstanding or its most sensational 
achievements. He has to visit Brazil without my doubt, and Venezuela, and Chandi¬ 
garh in the Punjab, and Japan, and terrain educational buildings bv li.milisk archo 
itcts in West Africa as well as Burma, lit can sample be Corbusier at Chandigarh 
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and Berlin, Niemcyer, as we saw, also at Ueriin. Skidmore. U wings &, Merrill ai 
Istanbul, Mrvuer in Parts. E«m Saarinen in lain don, \!var Aalto jr Cambridge, Mai- 
sachu setts. and so on. 

This increased internationalism - for (he new style was o i course, like any healthy 
style, essentially international at its k-ginuitig - has been welcomed by 
by others. The arguments in favour .ire that in an age of inch rapid cum mimic at ion 
as mirs and ni such inter nano nut achievements as those of modem science national 
styles in .irchiteciute and design would J»« ,111 atavism, and that furthermore every¬ 
one can see what dangers increased nationalism has brought in peace and prosperity 
flic argument against is that, though alt healthy styles of the past have begun 
essentially mtermiionally, they have all assumed decided national characteristics in 
the end, the Perpendicular in KftgUflil as against the $<mder$oiik m Germany, the 
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style of I )d urine in France is against Hui <>f Buighfey House in Knghiml. Now 
should this be discouraged? for natiutttl dimeters exist js undeniably n languages 
exist, and they enrich the international scene ami need nor endanger it. in any 
even now. die critic can js j rule distinguish a recent major buifdmg ar Lsseu from 
one at Rio or one in Milan, in that sense the Imerbau venture in lie Hill, with all 
respect foT the boldness of its conception and its execution, may well turn nut to 
have done more harm than gofxi to Germany 

The change tn scale between the Weissenhnr F state of 1917 and the ilansavitnel ni 
1957 is eminently characteristic. Scale of building is growing everywhere. Half a 
dozen New Towns near Lptidmi are plitincd lor Ao-8t>,ooo inhabit ants each, the 
suburban spread of London covers shout 3: mites from West to Fast and t<S irons 
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North to South, the horrifying idej of a linear towr* without mj from Purl land. 
Maine, to Norfolk, Virginia, was recently conjure*] up by Professor rhiinaiiE in 
America* where l.os Angeles already stretches out tor 73 niilc.s in either direction. 
The corollary to this growth m cities .md ihdr domik* iry suburb* is the growth or 
roads and the utihelkvahlc degree 01 ingeniousness rlijt goes into ihcdr layout, flu: 
dover-leal' crossings, the under- and overpast the ivm storeyed muds nf America, 
especially in Lind near New York, will puyvfc t]at cxetwators of the year a. \k 7000 as 
much as Kariuk ami Stonehenge puzzle os. 

flic dividing line between engineering md architecnirt in such works of planning 
dues run exist any longer, It had lor the brat time hvm colled in question w hen the 
earlv suspension bridges rose. The Werktmnd and lx Corbmier extolled grain 
elevators, lx Oirhusiet also the ocean liner and the acmpbmu Today in m;if^r archi¬ 
tectural job* the engineer must be named side b\ side with the architect, and hh 
contribution sometimes is architecturally more stimulating thun the architects* Pier 
faiigi Nerv i thorn tflpi), rhe cnitcreie Engineer, is i?t hict «im of the greatest living 
architects. He came to the fore with his Stadium of 1930-2 in Florence, with its 
scissor structure, its pair wf intertwined cantilevered spiral stairs at the hark, and its 
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curved cantilevered rum reaching effortlessly forward some 50 tecb Ht Irjltuwvd 
this by the hangar of Orheidln (iijjS), jc; feet long with h i jo-foot span and a con- 
Crete Saijidk const rue tion fc by the fabulous exhibition ImU of 1948-50 in Turin* with 
li span of nearly 300 feet, and then one after another by designs of equal boldness* 
inventiveness and, it must be added firmly, soundness. 

The spiral stairs of die Florence Stadium curve fotwiud without any supports 
because they are curved concrete slabs in tension. The discovery that reinforced 
concrete need urn be treated *m the old principle of post and I inf id, as Ferret did, 
but can be treated tnonolirhicully iu terms of the curved slab, ur the complete unity 
of support and weight, goes back to the year tgo$ when MaiUart built his first con¬ 
crete bridge in Su'itMrbiuI with arches rhai were curved slabs in tension and iyoS 
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when lit built the Jirsi mushroom ceiling, that is a celling consisting of the witling 
curves of a tnushroutn on umbrella-like spreading posts. 

Full use of this new principle- has up m dale been made only lit lew and only m the 
last few years. The result is aesthetically a revolution as great as that of t<>20-14, 
if not greater. The outstanding works are which is in itself very telling - all 
American. Pride of place belongs t<« the Vterra Buildings at Raleigh. North Catnlina, 
designed by the brilliant yoimg Polish-American Martin Nowitzkt who died ar the 
carlv age of lorty-one in 795 r, He had designed the Arena in that Vtar* in 
collaboration with the engineer W. H. Dittrkk, and it was completed in i<j> j. 
It consists ul two interlocked arches leaning wit want excessively as thev rise 
and supported on vertical posts fsei more densely than the architect, had intended). 
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From these turtles is suspended a membrane-thin twftf, o^inq rather than rising over 
the middle- 'Hric space is 300 feet. Th* same principle has been exported to Europe 
even more recently in the American Hugh Stubbing* s C ongress Hall for herljn. 
The arches here do nor interlock hut stretch away from two joint inundations. The 
space is again about joo feet in each direction. The hall itself scats tzyj. 

Forms such as these had never before been seen in architecture or engineering. The 
same is true of the very <litTctetu forms on which Felix Candela is working in Mexico 
Candela (born rot of is a Spaniard, and rhe fagged, difl-likc peaks and spikes of his 
Church of rhe Miraculous Virgin at Mexico City < • v?5 _ rJ are. if anything, reminis¬ 
cent of Gaudu Structurally Candela is as novel ah Nervi and Nowindp. H r , uw 
hyperbolic paraboloids m the handkerchief-tike membranes of bis roofs which rise 
in sudden sharp angles is as interesting Jt NW'itzfci* arches. CrndeJn's rirsi building 
(if interna tinned import tincc was the Cosmic Itay Institution nl the University City of 






Mexico (1^54 still closer in structural thought to the designs <>r thirst: other pioneer*. 
Bui the church ^ well a the Market Hall at Mexico City prove condustwlv that 
extreme individual expression is possible tv ithin these innovations in the use of 
concrete. Their effect on arch i teem re as an art has indeed been a revival nf radical 
individualism. 


ytK> Mexico Cm Qmich »t the MintufciiH Virgin, by Feiu Cindtij. ivu-? 
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I hat may be to the good. It certainly was an answer to the lavinjn’s arguments 
against the Sty le of i(*co-1 or in its maturity of 1910, What were these a rg laments T- 
rbe style was called on formal grounds a style n! cigar boxes, on human grounds 
it was called hard, intellectual, mechanized, lacking in grace, Jackins in fullness - in 
short inhuman. And as no-one could deny its functional merits, it w as said to be 
all right for lactones hut for nothing else- The validity or otherwise of these argu¬ 
ments can today be judged with greater impartiality rtian twenty-five years ago. 
I-irst of all, cigar-boxes was certainty true in essence in so far as the cube and the 
group of cubes were as characteristic 01 i<>in as was tlie pointed arch of the 1 ;th 
century. It- the transparent style of the thirties it hardly applies, hack of gram Was 
equally true, and even inhumanity sometimes- although it remains a disturbing fault 
that the most inhuman regimes, those of the National Socialists and of the Com¬ 
munists, were the greatest enemies of the inhuman style anil most anxious to clothe 
their inhumanity in giant column* or giant square piers. Mechanization is a true 
characteristic of die style also, but there a cloak of giant columns ur giant square 
piers would not make any difference. ‘Mechanization lakes Command 1 is the tide 
of one of Dr Giedtcm’s searching hooks, and the tide formulates one of the bask 
facts of the ir>rh and toth centuries. The new style admits it, the imitation-old 
disguises it - that is all. Hence tht-re is even 3 grain of truth in rhe indictment that 
the new style is a style for factories, Thai it can he an ideal style for factories was 
shown early by the van Nclle factory outside Rotterdam 1 by Brinkman & van dcr 
Vludlt. 19291. Ji also has among its remote investors the undisguised utilitarianism 
of late iKLb- and curly 19th-century factorin'* and the metallic boldness of early 
bridges made of factory-produced parts, and among its more immediate ancestors 
the grain elevators ami ocean liners. It is in addition of course also true that a srvle 
which emphasizes the frank display ol function sri much would lie specially suitable 
for buildings whose function b plain to everybody because it is practical, and less for 
buildings whose function is spiritual rather than practical. Thai is why religious 
ami major civic architecture lagged behind 

Nervi’s Turin Exhibition flail fir Nowitski'v Raleigh Arena can surely not he called, 
to go to the layman's arguments once more, cigar-boxes, nor hard-looking, nor 
me%hamzed-looking, nor lacking in fullness, nor graceless They may look industrial 
rather ilian individual, hut only in so iar as all designed rather than hand-made objects 
took industrial. But they look organic and not Crystalline, and personal and not anon¬ 
ymous. So fhc> should meet many of tile object inns of between the two wars. Anti 
thc\ meet them with admirable daring and the boldest inventiveness. These unpre¬ 
cedented formal solutions were found by men whose first concern was with the age- 
old Western desire to span space. But couplet] with r!n> rherc went .1 new desire, 
it desire which had been absurd in ioac-r:,. the direct desire for novelty ,f mrm. 
This desire has returned only in the last fen years, ami one ought to appreciate its 
re-appL-a ranee as a positive value, Oncte again, just os in Abbot Suger's rime, the 
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spiritual nr^t for a new expivssion lias eresiexl new Jiirm* ulhlI fount] die technical 
means r» express them. 

The urge was great, and it has only rarely taken the arduous mad nf muhenuitkal 
iialcularion and the cmieavour towards a synthesis of form with structure. Far more 
often ft ftas appeared purely and simply as a revolt against reason. Not all roofs of 
The last years which curve up and down, which snake along like ill; loch Ness 
Monster, which curve Forward as they surge upward, which sag over the middle, 
were the result of a scrums constderation oi needs and cost. They are united whut 
Nervi privately calls structural acmhatiics. motifs hard n. cakiilnte and t.. construct, 
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introduced for the fun of them. And for the fun oi them means of count:, more 
seriously speaking, for the sake of a relish for such hi/jrrt forms which had not 
existed twenty yews before* even if it had existed lifly years before, when Art Nou¬ 
veau held tway. 

Brazil is the country in which the me i nation and the dangers of the mUl-cefituiy 
irresponsibility appear most eon centra redly. No wonder perhaps, because Brazil was 
>till unconverted about tfyy>$ and ii has moreover j tradition of the boldest, most 
irrespousiblr * 8th-ctntury Baroque, Sn m Brazil one finds the most nthuhnis struc¬ 
tures of today hut also the most frivolous. Niemcyer s church at PampulliLi of 
1^43, w ith its parabolic section o+ the nave, ii* hi He rrameptal fiurahobt. and its 
square tower starting slender and widening av it rises* and \lfoiiSn Rvidy* Pedtegulho 
Estate of 1050-; ar Rio, with its double-curved long block of flats. lone blocks, a 
school and gymnasium, j swimming pool, -shops etc., are the most daring examples 
The school us w ell as the sJtop km walls centred backwards. Such marmmvm as 
these or Niemcyeris rapering-down lowers nr a porch of his with The curving hand of 
a roof which gives no protection (Casino Painpulha, Minas Gerais, t^z), or plana 
which contract and expand in the- Irvcst curves quite mdepemiem of function, occur 
far too often. Nor is Brazil unique m tins revolt tr«m reason, l e Corbusier was con¬ 
sulted an rhe new J mi tiling ftti the .Ministry of Education at Rio in 1^37 and visited 
Brazil and it is conceivable that the country had the effect on him oi forcing into 
the open rht irrational traits of his character and that he then passed on his impul¬ 
sive enthusiasm to hist young admirers However that may be, Tc Corhu^icr ha* since 
changed the style ol his own building* completely, and the pilgrimage chapel of 
Kouchamp (1050-5! not far from Itcsancoir is the most discussed monument ci| a 
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HCW irrational ism. Mere once again is the root moulded *> if if were I he cap t»l j 
mushroom, and here in addition is lighting by innumerable very small and completely 
arbitrarily shaped and placed windows. The chapel is (pike smalt, only for a congrega¬ 
tion of >go, ami built entirety of rough concrete. Some visitors say that the effect « 
movingly mysterious, hut woe to him who succumbs to the temptation of repro¬ 
ducing the same tiled in another building, a building (css isolated, less remote, less 
unexpectedly placed, and less exceptional in function ** 

The revolt from reason is not confined to 1 a Corbusier and the Brazilians. It has 
made us appearance in most countries. In England the form ir takes is, needless to 
say, less drastic. Architects like to apply geometrical surface patterning l« walls, 
balconies, etc. A facade with uniform access balconies to Hats may place the vertical 
supports, of the balconies so as to create a kind of chequer-(ward effect, or the 
balconies themselves may alternate between solid concrete and an iron grid for such 
an effect. Some Italian architects go further, e.g. Luigi Morctti i bom who 

cjrttjlevers the narrow' end of the upper eight or ten storeys of a call block forward 
above a ground floor placed at ,m angle to it. and in addition cants the wall* vertically 
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that unexpected angle** of the wails recur both to each other and to the ground 
floor. In other buildings a sudden narrow etc ft opens between two lialves of 3 block. 
Germany kept away from this new trend, protected tto doubt by the initial thrill of 
her return to reason after the ten years fit enforced bogus elasticity. Now however 
« has reached her tix>, mote in monumental buildings than in offices and flats, and 
simtc of her new concert halls and opera houses are as bizarre as any. Hut might this 
criticism not be answered bv a plea for the bizarre? Wht should architecture and 
design i*c debarred from it- And why should Reids and Murefti Lie criticized and 
Nnwitzkt and Candela not? Is the argument that their forms are structural, those of 
the others decorative, an aesthetically valid argument? Surely, it would be contended, 
in aesthetic matters the eye must be die judge, and to the eve it musi be rhe satnc 
whether an unexpected, perhaps unprecedented form is used tor structural nr for de¬ 
corative reasons. However, this argument is highly artificial. Ii is true that everyone 
likes one curve better than another or mi curve better than some curves, but man is 
endowed with reason and cannot without a conscious effort exclude it. This effort, 
it is true, is to a certain degree that specifically aesthetic effort, hut only to a certain 
degree. Just as an appreciation of a painting under no other than aesthetic criteria 
impoverishes the experience of painting, so (ht exclusion of the intellect impoverishes 
die experience ol architecture and design. It .* garden seat built of rough branches 
and a garden seat cast in iron to produce exactly the same surfaces can t or argument's 
sake be called the same to the eye. our reason accepts the one as perfectly sound and 
rejects the oilier as Silly, even if we are ready to lie amused by it. In the same way 
the sham streamlining of the mmor-cars of yes ten-ear cannot be acceptable to reason, 
it can in addition hardly amuse, because cm an \utobahn or in the thick of the traffic 
of 11 city one does not want to be amused by the machine one is operating. 

All this is true of architecture too. If a normal wall carries Arc Nouveau decoration, 
we can appreciate this as a pattern, aesthetically; hot if a wall has its windows 
disposed arbitrarily ami without a visually convincing relation to the plan, or if a 
whole wall cants fnrwnrd without a visually convincing structural reason, we arc 
inclined 10 reject ii as silly. And architecture cun rarely afford ro be silly: it is as 
3 rule too permanent and too lug merely to amuse, ft is all very well to plead for 
the survival of small pavilions in exhibitions to be as frivolous as they can lie made, 
but other building must be acceptable in .ill moods, that means, rnusr have a certain 
seriousness. Seriousness does not exclude a challenge to reason, but it must lw ,1 serious 
challenge, as many visitors feel IWchamp to be. What it cannot be is irresponsible, 
and most of to-day’s structural acrobatics, Id alone purely forma! acrobatics imitating 
Structural acrobatics, arc irresponsible. That is one argument against them. 

The other is that they are nor in conformity with the basic social conditions of archi¬ 
tecture- These conditions have nnt changed between njsj and | W5 , Hie architect 
still lias to built! predominantly fur anonymous clients ami large numbers of clients - 
see the factories, office buildings, hospitals, schools, hotels, blocks of flats ht is asked 
to design - and he has still to build with industrially produced materials. The latter 
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combination udtub decoration., since machine-made decoration* \x\ decoration not 
made by tht individual, Jacks sense- iht burner also excludes it. since decoration 
acceptable ]>y nil. i.c, decoration not made fur the individual, also Licks sense. 

Yet the craving for relief seems to us se? tmdi-r&tandabJc when ul- now examine a 
perfectly good estate of the thirties such as the Dammerstock Estate at Karlsruhe 
(15117-$) or the bkmensstadt Estate near Berlin 1 miyh both by Gropius arid others* 
with their lines of exactly parallel* exactly anentared ranges. However excellent die 
design of the devotion, however well functioning the plan, there is indeed something 
Licking here, ami one finds oneself longing for The organic instead of she mechanic* 
the imaginative instead of the intellectual* the free instead ai the rigidly organized. 
Here Iks the explanation of why Ko rich amp and Fampulha had to come and the 
structural acrobatic* jiil! the veneer* oi dioptcr-bo ard patterns, Bin explanation iv 
noc justiticptioix Such ;i statement might be considered tntitclv outside the province 
iif the Iris tartan. Yet the historian cannot help faring drawn inter this topical contro 
verse; lor to him iht question is whether the style created between syx and 1 £>14 
is still the sevIc of today or whether iu|o has to be defined in completely different* 
largely opposite terms. 

Hus historian denies such a necessity, am! doo so on the strength of the fact that 
Nco \rt Nouveau h not the whole answ er of today eo the charges of mechanization 
and inhumanity* There are other reccm buildings in which the challenge is accepted 
aruJ met fully without jettisoning the conquests of tyjy. Thcv arc whai in a future 
hisrory of aoth-century architecture will represent evolution as against the revo¬ 
lution of Knndidmp. The discovery or these evokitbinaries is threefold* though 
discovery i* perhaps ton strong a word, as the three innovations ire anticipated licre 
and there in earlier loth-tcmury work. The first of these new theses is that relief 
need nut rely on decoration* but ^jn be achieved by variety of grouping ami 
surf aces, the second is dial the principle oj variety ui grouping can be extended to * 
whole estate or indeed a w hole city centre; the third is that variety can be accom 
plished in the relation ot buildings to nature even more effectively than m buildings 
to each otJier, By these three means uniformity is avoided, fantasy is let in. and a 
sense ot human satisfaction created without recourse to w ill illness. As examples of 
The first I would cite the United Nations Headquarter? in New York and even mure 
1 lie l ever building (by Skidmore* Ow ings lSl Merrill i with its brilliantly handled 
contrast of the twenty-four-storeyed glass slabs and the two-storeyed block beneath 
w ith its enclosed garden piaz/a inside* The best example ui the second is Vallmgbv 
near Siockhtilro with its market place, surrounded by point-blocks, Tliisw as designed 
by Sven Marketing and others and bulk in the mid fifties/* It is the centre nr a group 
nf new suburbs to house about rto T o the number mure m less o t the New 'town* 
started iti li-nqlartsJ during the war- Ol these the !>csi is Marlow. 40 iniks north of 
London rby Frederick Gibbi-rd b hut this is lar less urban in character than Vallinghy* 
Thai is no doubt due to the universal tradition in England of living in small house*, 
nut in Jbts. and of tending one's own garden. It is a healthy tradition. even it it mate* 
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iu-sthciically ciSttvinciiig planning difficult. But there is another allied English tra¬ 
dition which IS proving or renewed significance today: that or the LiifurtstjUe. It Iml, 
as we have seen, round its original expression in parks and gardens, and the relation 
r,f buildings to them- The principles ol the Lever Building and Viillingby are in 
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architectural terms clearly the Mint js those ni die dlth-ceiltmy improvers: 
irregularity, informality, sutpriH-, intricacy. Hut they arc expressed in buddings. To 
exp ms them in 4 synthesis of buildings Jiid nature was bound 10 become an English 
last. It was taken up brilliantly by the then architect to the County of London, 
J. Leslie Martin, and his Koch am [iron Estate near London is aesthetically 

the beat housing estate to dait% It euusLir* <ti about two d«wti pf>im-li locks in 
direr groups a number uj parallel high abbs, many blocks 01 tints of Save storey* 
and many small houses in tcmiceis. and in addition school* md some shops [ he 
whole is hi bouse nearly I'j*£mcl Yet there i* nowhere 1 fcding of 4 men provision 
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lor masses. This is avoided nut by inventing patterns for facades htr! bv siting and 
landscaping. The whole area was one of large obsolete Victorian villas in their 
gardens. So rherc are plenty of old tree* anil lawn, All rli iv hi* been kept and rvin- 
scated, jmt conscquemly nature creates the relief and die branches md leaves ni 
the trees for which architects are now craving. The combination of mod cm blocks 
with trees is Swedish. is the use of groups of pnim-Mocb. Is the total effect 
superior to any in Sweden, the reason is scale. The area is greater than those of pri¬ 
vately-built stales there, and scale helps to create the sytisttfCturv unity--in-varicty* 
The R<«rhauiptori Estate is as complete a proof uf the assertion that architecture 
has developed between 1925 as arc the structures of Nervi Bath arc 

also complete proof of the other assertion that evolution leads from tgiy to 
1955 and that revolution can be neither ncefcssar) nor welcome. Let u* be grates 
Jui by ill means ii the individual genius is given a chance, as Le Corhufiitr 
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ar ftonciiamp, or i\ grasps sn exceptional possibility, a* L Calini, E, Monniori, 
and their partners did in rhe Rome railway station,, when rhey sloped the run I in 
li double curve in echo the outline of the rnp of The picturesque fragment of the 
Servian wall behind a sheet oi gLss i Inn Jci us lie ware of [tide geniuses trying to 
provide for our daily needs. 

Let us sounds like j smrion rather than tt history hook. And it can indeed not he 
avoided that the historian turns advocate if lie chooses to lead his history up m 
current events. Vet there i? -* great temptation to do so. History' writing is a process 
oi selection and of valuing, lo avoid its being done arbtirurih the historian must 
never forget Ranke's ambition to write ot events 'us they really were' Twic es 
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wirklith gewestn isn. This ambition, taken seriously enough. mcludis selection anti 
Valuation upon criteria of the age one deals with rather than one's own «g<f. Should 
not li lifetime spent in adhering to these criteria equip a historian safely to cope with 
the case in which the age he deals with » also his own' It must lie left to the reader 
ni this liiMik to decide whether the last tew pages are a fair treatment of architectural 
problems and solutions 'as they- really are'. 
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Amtrxam Postscript 


J iiF. most obvious difference l>etween the history trf a r di hector c in iln- United Stales 
uni I in Western Kdaetipe is that Amen ran architecture,, ax pan (>1 ardiitectul^, 

is Jess than fire hundred years old, whereas in England, in France, in Italy* in Ger- 
many, in ihc Netherlands, in Spain* nnc cob eren: md unbroken development rtnts 
through the: lasr thousand years and more During these ten nr eleven QfcFitiirics every 
new Step of importance was taken within the compass «<l no more than fifteen 
hundred miles across from the German Sea tri Sicily .md (mm Ireland and Galicia m 
West Prussia md Bohemia- In this territory* much less in extent than the United 
Slates, Charlemagne restored a Roman Empire .md, jgaiiTfft his will, helped 10 raise 
the first monument of a youthful Western spirit, the Clumps m 1 ranee and the 
Saxon Emperors in Germany evolved the Romanescpic style, m the tie de France 
ingenious masons devised the Gothic system. English* Spanish, German, Italian 
maifrm somewhat later modified it in suit rheir growing natinml iimraousncssp Italy 
revolted against si fur a new purity, scientific order, and grace, then tor a newer 
gravity and solemnity, and then tor .1 forced, sielf-tormenting artificidtty, in hec 
Earls Renaissance, High Renaissance, and Mannerism. 

All thu; - this mighty ilrauia «1 the birth, adolescence, virile maturity* iind linn 
symptoms of ageing of the West - had taken place before an> buddings of Western 
character ex is led in the United States. Arid even if uc take the while of the 4 meric** 
there is only a faint echo here and ihert- s.?v in tlsc belated rili-vault* ul some Pri-itx 1 
churches in Mexico of posthumous Western Gothic- Otherwise Munnertsm is the 
first European style rellected on American soil. 

Pr ehis tory, on the other hand - in the sen^e in which \vv use the terns in Europe tor 
the Mediterranean before the Luhent of historic styles hr>i m Egypt and Asia Minor, 
then in Greece and the Hellenistic States* atttjl then in Rome mil the Roman Empire, 
and for the North roughly up to the coming ol Rom in and in some parts Caroliiigbn 
cmli/aticm — applies in the America m everything before Columbus, before Cortex 
before Pizarrtn before Raleigh. she Pilgrim Fathers, and IVim, 

Tims not even the shortest outline of prehistoric arc and architecture could afford 
to omit Mexican, Maya* and Inca remptes and rhe artefacts ot North American 
Indians; Inn m outline of Western architecture can, it is my contention, ds* without 
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any meotloTttif buildings in Americaprior loth*; jMi, or indeed the 19th. century. In 
a hmik an w hich the revert Mannerism of Herrera and hi$ followers in ^pain appears 
iFnly m a kw lines, it would he as perverse to devote space to the min of Tecali - the 
’purest' Franciscan church in Mexico, dated 1 j -as it would be to choose Dolma than 
example* to discuss Venetian architecture nr Nicosia in Cyprus W discuss French 
Gothic church building 

Again, the mcuniibuta of Mqw England^ xlomestk architecture, while tb tv ore rightly 
treasured by New Englanders and treated with ah the atfenionarc respect and care 
wish which the English should treat land often don't) their heritage of farm- urni 
manor-house all up and down a country altogether not so much higher than New Eng¬ 
land, can have nep place in .1 brief textbook, What America did during rhe 17th century 
in the w ay of house-building has all rite charm of sincere effort, naive ignorance, and 
unskilful execution\ as Tallin! Hamlin says, hut ie is not one of the essential tributary' 
forces to the main stream of architectural development. 

However, with the 1 fkh century emphasis changes. American architecture Is still Colo¬ 
nial* t hat is primarily dependent 011 colonizing countries - England, Spain, and Portugal, 
and up o« a point I ranee-hut dependence is nn longer t ■ miplete and jcsriieiic quality 
certainly no longer necessarily provincial, The cathedral of Zacatecas, in Mexico, 
or the chinch of the Third Order of St Francis at Rabin* in Brazil, nuv be somewhat 
barbaric and sensaricanai, lint so is much of The Churrigiterestpie in Spam. And as this 
riotous superabundance, this overcrowding wiib clamorous detail, is pan and parcel 
of less Pyrenean Baroque, a would have been no less legitimate tu illustrate it from 
Mexican or Brazilian example* than from the Cartuja nr Granada, as I have done, ft 
h true that certain feature* in America may be due less n> Spanish and Portuguese 
precedent than to Indian workmen* for whom the wildly distorted and elaborately 
intertwined decoration uf A/uc .md Inca temples was still alive and vahdn Indian 
influence as early about njoo lias been assumed (page 483 > to explain Portuguese 
Manaeline ornament. But there it was European artisrs impressed by the achieve¬ 
ments of the natives; miw it is the natives dk-m selves t runs forming EltrOpean patterns. 
In 'Vcirtii Vmerica during the same decades 1 simiLat change of balance can be ob¬ 
served. but with eminently significant rnudificarion^ Prosperity was iusr os fjrmly 
established in North as in Central anil South America, hut Instead of the Roman 
Catholic social partem of mission ami skilled native labour, there grew in the North a 
system erf secular land ownership anti Protest, a nr town civil Nation. The stvfc of 
architecture was os English as it was Pyrenean in the South. Local) variation on the 
home themes u as as conspicuous* But as in the future United Stau^ huih patrons and 
Intiiders were Western by origin and traditions. and often even b\ birth, these varia¬ 
tions were the outcome erf climatic rather than racial conditions Red Indian ingenuity 
was* al*«s, cx[ idled and by degrees eradicated. Thus the colonial style uf North America, 
the Colonial Style par excellence, h wholly English Georgian. The most notable 
American rmhiitivyrioih, arc due 10 the prevalent \m of timber a* a building material. 
Wood accounts tor the slimness nJ the columns, and wood . (m . fur the cheerful colour 
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schemes. \ warmer climate permitted terraces, porches, jiui loggias* and rhe wide 
spaced only grdthiiillv to be populated. a more gencitms ■-iting. the preservation of 
many trees, and, in the little urn ns the pluming of those venerable ivenues and greens 
which now give to Salem* Nantucket* Charleston, am! so on, ant! wen to whir is left 
oi the oldest manufacturing towns of New IlnglaniL their ddigluful gaidfin-citv 
character. 

Still. while a -ihf-rt general history of architecture ctsold Ukistmc Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, or one of the churches of Charlesmtt instead of an knglish church* ur 
Salem or Nantucket ^ particularly carefully preserved specimens of the Georgian 
counter iowii. there is certain I v no necessity that it should, What there is of iliifef- 
ertces lictvecn American and F.nglish Georgian does nor go beyond rKe differences, 
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say, between Bavarian and Dresden Rococo. And as far as quality guts, while the 
Mexican Brrmpw may he regarded in >ome ways j* the dimax of Spanish Ban* pic. 
even the best examples of American Colonial can hardly ]> t placed upon the isim 
level as Vanbrugh's or Adam’s works. 

rhis last remark and all else I have so lar ventured to say about .America is. J think, 
borne out bv the published views rd A me nr an scholar*. When it comes to the early 
iyth century, however* 1 am a little at variance with at least some of the most distin¬ 
guished architectural historians in the United States. Mr Hamlin has as Chapters : 
and 5 of his immensely knowledgeable G reck Revival Architecture in America The 
Birth of American Architecture’, dealing chiefly with Latrobe, and American Archi¬ 
tecture comes of age’, dealing with Milk, Strickland, and the other Greek Revivalists. 
So the contention is that the Greek Revival is the first national American style. 1 fail 
to see that. There is tt> my mind no more that separates I, at robe from Soane, or Mill* 
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and Srrrcklund irom Smirke -md HamHion, than iherr is between the tSrh-L-enmry 
counin housed of \lrgtoii ami Louisiana and thuse by Robert Adam or Henry’ 

I lolUrul, So the relation between Europe and America cannot, I think, be regarded 
changed between *770 ami i$:o, America developed away from delicacy inwards a 
siew grandeur and severity during these fifty years; but so did England, France* and 
Germany, 

Thomas Jefferson mihusiastK about die Rom-m remains Nimes when he saw 
1 hem tn the and the result was a style ranging from rht imitatkm nJ that sober 

Pa 11 ad tan ism which Paris ar that moment wbs evolving from English [precedent 
i Monticdlo, t apiiol Richmond - cf. Clerisseaiu and especially Lcdnofc- -ind his group 
o\ French Architects) 10 a much more naive imitation of Roman detail (University 
ui Virginia L 1,strobe, Rnince. Mangin were themselves of French origin* L aerobe hod 
passed through English training, Ramec had worked m German) < mid hk son edited 
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the second volume of Lecfoux'a Architecture}. When Latrobv kit England m settle 
in America in i -yfi, lie could just have seen designs and perhaps more of Soane's revolu¬ 
tionary work at the Bank of England and at Tyringtum. They would account lor tile 
most striking: innovations in Latrobe-for instance, his determined change from Tuscan 
tr» Greek Doric-and a Iso for some of the details inside North America’s most beautiful 
church, Latrohe’s Baltimore Caihedral of iSds-iS, Here for once is trut spatial 
composition, hold and imaginative, if dependent on Wren's St Paul's as much as on 
Soane, 

England also is the background of T_ at robe's Gothic Revival, IJe seems tu haw intro* 
dncci) rhe (a shin in to America, fSedgeky'i Gothic designs for Baltimore Cathedral! 
in its romantic, not in its Rococo, form. The Gothic Rococo of Strawberry Hill w 
missing in the United States, The development of neo-Gothic forms into antiquarian 
correctness, however, is again exactly parallel in England and the L mted is rates, 
(Upjohn, Reawitkl, with English inspiration maintained by journeys as well as 
pattern-books and archaeological publications. 

So by while American architecture was throng hour no longer colonial and in 

the work of the leading architect* no longer provincial, it was not yet essentially 
original. It possessed a full share of Greek Revival on the larges* and the smallest 
scale, ami a fair dose of Gothic. Egyptian, and Old English Cottage Revival (com¬ 
plete with Downing's picturesque gardens-sec Llewellyn Park j, hut all this had been 
introduced on the strength ot European and chiefly English precedent. 

When original features Olid original points of view are looked for, ihcv will be found. 

I think, m such things as the adolescent vigour md crudity with which State Capitols 
ami other public buildings went no trying to combine the (.reek temple shape with a 
central dome i Davis and others!. The Madeleine in Paris had domes, behind its colon¬ 
nades. but wisely tctrained from showing iliem outside. Americans were not so 
squeamish. Hut more important tof the future role nr America in Western arcliilecture 
than sucli lusty monstrosities k a marked interest amongst architects m engineering 
ami m up-to-date equipment, Unrobe, we are fold. studied under Smeatoit. the grear 
engineer, a, well jc under S. P, Cockerel l; Strickland ‘was almost better known is 
an engineer than as m anhitecC t Hamlin I’mnt. of Town and Davis, was the in¬ 
ventor of a successful type of truss for wooden bridges, Ale Comb designed light¬ 
houses and fortifications besides the old New York City Hall,Willard invented quarry¬ 
ing machinery, and so tin. As for the American advance over Europe in matters of 
mechanical equipment, dootsue comforts, sanitation. etc, it i* enough to follow ibe 
reactions of older nations to the American exhibits at Philadelphia in 1874, „ T Til 
compare the history of the hotel between iHij and 1871 in America and in England 
and Prance, 

Special emphasis has lately been laid (Giedinn ■ on the American introduction uf \h t 
balloon fretHC about iSrt or so a primitive system nl timber building with pre¬ 
fabricated parts am! exclusively unskilled labour on the site and on the Americm 
development of iron construction for office buildings, warehouses, and the like How 
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I jj- the United States in either of these field* 'vein? really inventors, and how tar only 
eager and intelligent promoter** is not ye I dear. Regarding iron, ktigknd had 
certainly dune more tm the engineering side between iSoq and iSse than has yet been 
acknowledged, while Labro usie's cnusrandingly sympathetic handling ol the new 
material is known, In I’ranee also the idea of a complete iron trdmv lor buildings 
seam if* have been conceived {U\ Viulkt-k'Hue about 1S70] and the iron skeleton 
with outer walls bearing no w eight and serving only as screens carried out 1\l turner > 
Chocolate factory rS-i-s, according [» GiedtrmV." 

While in America as in I urope iron developments took place essentially behind the 
architectural scene, and the new material was as a mlc allowed t n show only in 
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utilitarian anti temporary structures, architecture as a profession stopped within the 
framework of histurirism as iirmlv on the west as un the cast of the Atlantic. 

W 

However, one new development must now be listed, l ist United States treed them- 
sekes at last from English tutelage - j war of independence some eighty years late- 
■And as after the political struggle the young nation first looked to France lor in 
spiraliim (anti Thomas Jt-Jfersttn did in architecture too, although to a France under 
English influenced, so now the young profession did the same. Richard M, Hum 
liSzS-py) studied under Lctue! jn Fans, while the Louvre was finally completed in 
ihe revived florid style of Lescot and Delorme, and brought hack the glamour of the 
Fhird Empire, ready lor millionaires and proud municipal bodies to imitate. 

But more significant than the nen-French Renaissance is the other slightly later 
Franco-American relation, that between Henry Hobson Richardson < i$i$-R6> and 
the Romanesque sh le of southern France For here lor die first time do we find .in 
American architect acting independently, and here for the first rime therefore an 
American architect appears in the text of this book. So it is to the text that the reader 
of this postscript has to refer ip. *411 for Richardson's lit tb in the French Roman esq ui 
style and its fusibilities for the 19th century. A Romanesque Revival was nor a 
completely new idea. There existed already in various countries round-arched build¬ 
ings called I'.-icrly Christian, or Byzantine, or Norman, as the case might be. Out at 
that moment-Richardson returned to America from France irr rtfrtj and started on 
I'b consistent neo-Romanesque campaign almm 1 £73-neither J-.ngtund nor France 
nor Germany specialized in the Romanesque. Richardson's determination to build 
Romanesque .mtl Romanesque only was a personal decision dicta red by a strong 
feeling lor the modem qualities which could he i in nig In out by the use iff such plain, 
elementary torms. Into his historic detail he instil led an uncouth, primeval directness. 
j|| American of his age. His sense of texture and rich surf net- pattern underlining the 
massive compactness of !m buildings, on ihe other hand. um entirely his own* 
Richardson s influence \sas great. Somehow be must have been N it, ij siibcoftsciuusly, 
10 be more American, that is more direct, than any 01 the other architects of I115 
generation. Sullivan (tee p. 4 $:)camiw be understood wiibuuc Richardson, nor can 
the forms in which skyscrapers first presented themselves to ail amazed Europe With 
Sullivan the United States reached the Irnm nt architectural m-ativcncss. L'f ro the 
end id the iStb century America had been Colonial-, between 1 Soc and »88e il was 
one of the many provinces ot the West. Now it had become one of ihe lew centres ot 
progress-unnoticed, it must be said, by the most ^uccesstul American nr European 
architects and critics of the Jay. t h final. gene rally accepted ,1 rein tec Hire in America 
was. it must not be forgotten, mill as imitative m .800 and 1910 js u was 111 England. 
Sullivan was no more widely acknowledged than Vuywy or Mackintosh. Growing 
American importance was, however, reflected in the tact that academic architecture 
ol the United States now influenced England, anil no longer English academic archi¬ 
tecture .America, Flic Edwardian Imperial style (if Britain and the Dominions ipage 
rtjtiy derived a consider aide amount 01 encouragement, il not more, f rom the Classical 



Rc-Rcvival which in rhe United States hud I ol lowed die Chicago Exhibition o! i frtj** 
arid indeed had sometimes taken forms grander, caster* and simpler *han in England. 
Of the Chicago Exhibition Sullivan said that the damage wrought by it would last fcit 
half a etniury, The prngnosiication has proved accurate, iJ we accept the Modem 
Movement as the only mithiut expression of the spirit of our age It had won a great 
victory in the Middle West just before 1803* and Chicago might have [tccumt thr 
international centre of early modem architecture, it it Itad dot been (or the World s 
J : 5Ur. r nr Chicago was not only the home of die stecl-skcktcm skyscraper, and the 
peculiar* w hath' original idiom worked out by Sullivan, hut a bn of Sulli van** great pupil 
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Frank Lloyd Wright. No European country hail at rhe time nr Wright's early homes 
done anv to compare with his. Their first publication in Germany in m>h ami iyi i 
helped Towards the elaboration oi the Continental modern style ^uite as much ,i£ the 
more familiar houses of Voyscy, Baillie Scotu and Mackintosh. I ranee and Austria, on 
the other hand, in rhesr contribution of 1900-5 (Gamier t !%rd, l j ^ J S j JYiiTnvann) 
seem to have been independent of America, 

l have found it necessary in the foregoing pages to mention European architects left 
out of the chapters dealing with hump tan architecture. Hi is applies, for instance, to 
Holland and UfueL My reason L* that with the known history of architecture in the 
United States being virtually compressed mio two hundred years, each trend assumes 
a greater imporraoce than a corresponding trend in the longer history r|t budding* in 
Europe. All the interest wr spend over here on Greek and Homan* Romanesque stud 
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Gothic. Renaissance and Baroque, goes in the United States into the achicverocni id 
these two centuries. 

This lias another ecmsetjueiice, and one I want to point out in conclusion. With ititcn- 
Si tv ul interest goes intensity of research. In Britain architectural research has not 
been very intensive during the lust thirty years or so. After Prior and l.cthab v medieval 
research of an international outlook all but stopped, ami it is only catching up now. 
Renaissance research is is scarce as everywhere, ho u is in the English r f.th to i^fh 
centuries chiefly that consistent intelligent work is done, in the- United States, thanks 
ih> , much more (irmly and widely established system ol teaching die history of art 
atul architect lire in the universities and colleges, and thanks to a national penchant 

- -»r •« . - - *■ 

towards doing things thoroughly and with international drwumcntitioti, once they 
.ire being done at all, architectural research it infinitely mure active and successful. 
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Tim is especially noticeable it we compart honks brought out between The two war* 
on matters referring to Vmeriain aredmveture id the iSth and i-i/tli centuries in 
America with books on English architecture ol the same period in England, 1 can 
enumerate only n few. First of all the *tatc guides of the Federal Writers 1 Project 
l 1937)* etc., uneven in quality, but on the whole tax more alive and architecmraJh 
comprehensive than English guidebooks. Then there is the work of such scholars as 
Mr Vhkc Kimball and Mr Talbot Hamlin. On British Georgian and Greek Revival 
architecture no such detailed handbooks and papers as theirs are yet in existence. 
Again books dealing with the interaction of social and architectural matters as soundly 
and attractively as Mr John Coolidge's Mitt md Mansion are absent in England. 
Finally there are the monographs on the architects ol \ ~&o to lyuo* We have hunks 
(of vary ing standard 3 on Adam, Soane, Wyatt, Nash and Pugin* and on Webb. Nor¬ 
man Shaw, and Mackintosh. Bui where art modern Ehogmphtes of Hawksmoor and 
rhers of Barry, Scott, Burgee, Street, Brooks, Pearson. Sodding, and so forth? In 
America not every ant of the leaders has his book yet either, but between the wars, 
and paniruljrly in tht last fiSteen years monograph* have come out on Mclnttrc, 
Jefferson, hull inch, Latreibe. Strickland, Mills, Town and Davis Upjohn, Richardson, 
Burnham, McKim. Goodhue, to say nothing of add its on aJ papers in the magazines. 

Readers may well ask why Ammo should Lie singled out n the end of this English 
book with a lisr of publications referring to architects and works hardly appearing in 
the text? The answer K that there lessor* in it fr-r the Britain as well as ihe Ameri 
l anSr tine reason not y et sufficiently stressed for the more coherent progress of archi¬ 
tectural research in the United States is that America is prouder of her achievements 
thun Britain, or at least more attached to them. This k*d$ to a most laudable 
seriousness m research even on such initially u np rotms mg-looking re spies as the 
development of architecture in Victorian Detroit (B- Pickens 3, whereas in England 
what attention is paid tti Victorian buildings and design is still, with ihe glorious 
exception of 1 lie American, Professor Hitchcock, and a few others, nl the whimsical 
variety. 

On the other hand* there- is in the American conrentmkni m local, regional, and 
national architecture the danger OJ parochialism. Things are regarded as peculiarly 
American, because all their antecedents, phases. and particulars are by now fir better 
known in America than in Europe. Huis English 01 Continental precedent b often 
disregarded because not familiar* Even Mr E landing exemplary integrity and tho¬ 
roughness have not always protected him irom this unevenness or judgement. 

I t that bso with the scholars, may there ntu be quite an acceptable reason for offering 
to tfit Lividjui in America Bits outline «t arrhucciurjl events un oui side nf the 
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(i j l>,i[]Mirpfs also had the run mn|or early 4tWeniury 
churches «t Tact cxcinid after die Vcnnd \\VirLJ Wit. 
iiml Tr;msrpis with aisle* all round St [Femdnii* air S^ib 
r.+io (or after tin; <d r.rtjo?!, wd St Men n p in EgjrfK «f 
the tjrly jth century* 

(i> I he alternation tif. piers wit-h yjrjupa ot column* at Si 
Demcs-nus Sakiiuki i> unique. 

<l) lit one of the Muufofo of tile Roman cemetery iiraitd' 
recently underneath $f liter s in Rome arc ChrittUn 
century glisi ninsiucs, die carlk-o far known 

i 4} Trcluita were jEho m ose and must he mentioned bcic, 
although (hey arc, of dHiae* not ^inaly central They occur 
in the cicacornb nr S. Cakxmt hi Rome. and on a large seal* 
in the two great ^dy Egyptian moiusten^ m Sohag, blown 

the White and (he Red Mon usury ijfTh ctTtrutyj 
(*51 Similar must hive iran the cathedral *r Trier as altered 
abour 370 

( 6 ) There are plenty of trtW stfr- and 6th-eentwy example* 
of the penetration of longitudinal and cenml* none more 
monumental than eh* ruins or Sr John it Ephesus m yjoi 
winch wav domed ihrcHL^uiui and dcriv rd from Ht4y Apos¬ 
tles but with rhe addition nf mv more mure hay to cre^e 
longjiadini I predominance 

171 Excavations in Germany .mcr rln Second World War 
hnvc proved diut tiicli buddings were also erected there 
Lioimplt- of bn^, aidelcs* churrvhc* wiili fqjunc-cli Jed 
eharteeb art h^htemich l. 7 rev, lit Sdmlot 1 tluhnghnh !*■■- 
ierbfjrn mentioned' in -71-. tin? Ariel cathedral it Mamleo, etc-, 
et ample* of pGTticui Si- German yt Spcicr of die rtb ccuini) 

-1 ad the wdl-luun tin! Lmildings 41 Rn mainnA ticr m Swit¬ 
zerland uf c.tifo and i\ 7^ 

(lil l"he plan may hat* vuggciied itself on the Kragth of 
Si Dents t J -ui- which Terms to bait Lad it it die dine 
id 4 tonaccraium iu : ~ j — j very early estartfple of CtmDn- 
.■ i im iitiiuuikhiL There itia^ flow ever hive edited a yet 
earlier Northumbrian precedent d the published pltn^ 01 
excivvittOfu at Hexham < apparent^ badly fund Jed and re¬ 
corded 1 art at nil reliable. They show 4 lir£u church m die 
Kile type Ol plan, and there IV no rca-inn nrpt tfs ^mint that 
it 11 S\ f ih'nd , f, ihit b a bftddkig of ihr ;fh ventures 
A iirer example t£ S Stetjnn at Btdogna, 

ii i ff Ltr £onie French mdiaeologisrs attribute the «aintr plan 
to the rebiiitdrng ol the Cathedral of QtjmiontTerrjud in 
»i 4 ft, and some AcnetiLTiii iTchuealogists even wiah if* tokc it 
back 10 an earlier rebuilding .it iViUt 1 which took pl»cc in 

The cise is untxrtBin JEid wuoLd require further in- 
vcvtigariomj un The *pot M r har r« i irtjm K ti-woir, i> that in 
CflTolinginn ihvhiircturt already, erpcctaHy *• St Fhihhmt de 
Grandlb-u tJ)«4v) in at S; Gtirnsm Anpn in £41- 


iind at FEjiigny before ibr form nn nTilmLator, 
iK'ltimi the Jpve wiib cbepdiof Kime sent* attarhed ti-1!= 
wall had been cxpvrmimtcd with, El oiil) >ir exypt kwL 
Parallel German dcveEnpmvtttt ale marked by tis t\<y r uni- 
veemted tn >44, Vertltn of *4^ Aflil fKtluipi ibc ciilivdrJ 
tit UiJdevhrmi. Tile itep fttun HIlIj \nlutiuQ> Ift ilie rinal 
ll<iMi.iiiL-HEpm emo Kern 1 , ahurt, blit it wai the Step fmftl i 
ugue to 1 spun idly firmly (iefermmedl and rtannirdtxvd 
form On this *ee ibove, 

{m - E he we-s tslil hail dll outer liftbulidflfY ireiutd tli-e- api< 

>* bad been devt^ii^d for Gintliug in n S? Gall, hid irrjjtt-J al 
t uiolinp.m t.olo»ne. and trtO ct.Ls[> at EriYWMJth. M liil- 

vksbeim it ww open ru die varpt bdow ip^t mid iLtncrl 
In, hf jiy .n'CJ-Jpi anjl wmi — ■ ,*;v rurinLtt l.iCC 1111 j >. 1 L 

lusher than the crvpL h had a west cfwrwjy. 

I Iii [teticK uralontv and oypt* r-uizh St IftJltv ul Lyi-ri , 
of the ytb centtny, Gbdledl fif llw otJi Himturs Sc tktnum 
ji Auitcire of «n J Mtmide France the ej=- partir ol Si 

Mati* ddU ValEc at Cividale of the «tb or «^tJi tvutury ibi 
chapel of Jit Zert£> M S, IVattedc ill Rome uf i. .140, St %Vtp*:i 1 

ai QEicdiiiiburg in SuxHly <1/ Sr M.jee-il lIij Qitii 

lient m FrenHi C!!ifi|vnij of t.3Q^ a [jCrCnrcitr. nor J pioneer. 

dud vjstfy overrated In lU liutoftcal nnportaiice by E^oig > 
Gjd^lakh, 

111 r Arrktir&lugiett lnumai r^i:, reporring the midti of 
InvesiigiLtum curiicU rint in 1 yrt . l am r*pli< :rsy reK-ftnig 

to tbin p.q.'vr, hccjujbc l 1 COBtEdtUai * [Iwnty UdJ etfimo- 

Mfculj by iTir jud other* •! in tin piM jmJ itiil n 

miumld in eaxiitr edjti’Eins id this Itnnk. 

(14J l am greatly tndrbird (o FroffM&r Couaivr fyr allow mg 
me 10 iNHat (j 1 e hit r^OHltMieiKm, 

(15) Tfir term cLixm: used thjcmtjhout m ddft Imok with a 
mejFimg ditleftnt tiom tftisfitoL Citified tpplie* to uriytbjnp 
inspired hy B oc copied irmn^ rhe tiylc of Ariuqnuy, rfitsit* 
tor lli L- dliitt nniJTjecq> of prtirCE halunee HL'iiurvrdl hv miny 
styles. WTm we fif ■ w mk of lliioaUme or art that ir 1 
.1 s U*jir we mean ^jiiTTcthini; ibnilaan-amcly tbar ir o prrfcc( 
of it* kind, and unieeraally accepted av 01 eh, 

iidi Fisc quoTattoFi? ate I rent Alt Churlbb Cattms'v cdltitui 
1 Cmttrhury Paptri Nv>. 1. Puhhtbc«! hy the Tncndf of Can 
tertiary Cubed rat, (oiej, 

117 1 KvnsBeruvtH i a tuitatripptd by Qilogne. E^epm in 114 ^. 
Heft 1 lit pnaponmn h t?iX h ought m be rnnctntheml 
bow ever ibat vtidi 'icejoirw wa* nikt a licit to ill cchfioli oi 
Rjfmancaque -irchitecnne- Ai Ar 3 k ;ti Frtivctwe llw tiftn 

J: 4.5- JT Tly t; 4 .i 

L hriLjgb itol An CAEggenltdlv dqi^scd 4> I hey art if 

Salisbury 4 little ktCf 


Ufl) "Hie iirsr mf iltt iic eLtjjtek Imito-aui buttresses in I’fanct 
■ire, incidentals), Lo l>c imiirttl ac Ndeh Dame in Paik liter 
1115 (see plan on p, 149} 

(10) TIm mmxi, curkitiijy efiaugh, remix jku in thi work of 
GtailLLitHC in Milan fCifthnic^ n( S. \juEirngini 

iiif In one tpnrtinciihr m£ rhe new dthehr m the nngb 
tavm wai applied even is* * tidwdrul frimr designed fo 

ijirv mo. It loi^lJLLig b ihfc designt -fttrrcit In ■. arju-r m: 
weft jLitndoiiLiJ Liud 1 rawer with spir- 4G* left high wa* 
built On ihe Itiutf srnicmic of flfld m" ihr-m. braving till* tt^l 
of the top of the Je like a terrace stretching oui in only 
one dir tenon el the foot of the tower* ft is 4 ntOit haftilmt 
night; not has grown on all visitor? through ifet ayes until it 
became !mF|ot>liaiiin"ly aLccpicd ;ieilI indeed beloved- At 
BcHlkrlak Cathedral ittciiltinttlly ihr iEedic ^ver rhv viruling 
v.-iiir riiiv^.l wty in the lifcito century rlu height of 5- = 
fcio 1 1 vollipsied in IjTS 

(n) The VVirfrntg ImmuEt; kindly retagged tor inc » have 
1 he plan in I lit /jig^LM church an:! w*mc orhen tpcefiKly 
photographed from I jUmc -n Oiififf ^rtfgbflftrn lvrtfffy fhh 
Imieita N ji-iri nn!t. flimmer. n, f, 140. gi.i vvn, jo-j The Za- 
gait* plan k twi dluvintrd at J-j^japuL imi MuAn/% Eh+oI 
on Filjuetc -md hn* itevu- been jsidillsJiftJ Enrii^t Rc-d rawing 
was uyees^-try for rciiinui. of cknty ind hii hum ilnnc by 
Miss Margaret l .illeL 

(liJ Enmulb^i RtIeI litre-111; tbimyhl rthi% I he vime UflES* 
Jm 1sr1.tr rnmpleted J'dLr/n <li l h in« t.dilia. 

1x4 ) Uip! in J icob Burcklmrit, the Swisa hiirnnim he the hjeu 
century and ihi diwcrer of the JUnKiraartce m the **n&e 
in winch wr midtr^Jni! the viylc m-duy., she aiKvmnm yf 
t'he La 11 tenv 1 ann> 1- tint 1 i*n meoruprehcTTrobk pnkcid 1 lit great 
nianict fGeirfrrrfiir dre JfcnrtfrwrtM m (HtUrtK 7eIi edition p 
iyX4* |s. soft, wrtltm to i Sa- i 

{ii> 1"|sc icormpciiutiug names m ihe IVotcsfanf north 3t< 
rcry diaricrcrnwritijlly the hrsr [ht Hy ay K^'iset. PteuHirr in 
MvctilenliiiFg and tfiyi vofh, kyvLn jl-tt ,ir Zt rho, and Mvm 
hitrdt 10 llrrtin. 

1 jO I Lrcd with 'ElK Tneasiirt nt purity ilie TTIOtij c!l' 4 rt\ 
dE-pefcihi *in ^ Snanm ^ nri| l j U in ifi thi t\iI*rir>i I !,j ngn,1 m•„ 


^7} Ilscir Origin Uli* the famous life Mth-CcHtUry Vi* djf 
in Park 

*•> ihiolucy Cfrig^Mn 1 ^ trruklioo, b Th* 11 e*i 

iiftitritf Rjn?ir?w y voL *iS, iy4«- 

k |y > I .mi hew aniivipiELii[t \vhii !■> so In. dmtHhitd in 

mudi ina r 6 Jeinl In ^ wdy whitli 1>^ Rah in Middleton ■* 

prepwitig, 

ipi In Hit case ni Boullbc it In* nvetuJy huen n^Siuntd* Inn 

1 hi* evidetiLc h noi convincing 

■ iii JSy E J . L. Trow: ti* - * 1 cj.3 ■ the FI;ins *fer DeUfcKhm 

Knn^ the Ecjiryil^. cte^ m the knnigspbti, fhc I'uhnrth.iu, 
an it the hnilding i<JT the prty iEliniiiistiatiftn. ell deigned in 
11)3:-4 hy A (inim *hp XiLrctnhtjrg Stadium 

of v, i'>|A am! the HehiLskaii/Evi in Utelin, b-\ II Sagchiel iIll 
tv+i ^ii V lmiu fs in Brriilt Ijv rjji: mIJi;i and I setter Wcirni 
Mercli Olimpia Siidtmtt etc., in li-j l Irn 

- \- Hu iljpendcnj:i* on Perry - k bit ililt pj,EeiH. I Itl lltjs 
to Ehe .letice md mun- meLdlb styde 0/ fyr: wm iAlm in 
L 1 ^ Rnrckhardt Sc Egender"^ Johann csbindhc <kt R.iibl Eli 

I s V Side bv ddb wiih thk m early tast nf , high^Cih 1 . 
jiini licr foint W-Idl I gTCJl iumiT, .NcCUr^ in Ibdland The 
Ber^pohiLn 1'bts je Krultcfdaitt oi 1^54. by W vah fijen. 
tl A. Mjja!iiu][ J J 1. Bniiksnan. -md L C V«1 dvr Vludtt. 

■ ill Ull LiEirvLiitLblt '■; jUb-nh liappefiuig everywhere, iai- 
eluding Britain, 

' >?) r\vi;n 'SinFt 01 ban And jnxhitevmtullv the finwi ol ir% 
Und yd Ji^iyikCil i- Sr. ’iV illijm llrdlard'e l J revini T m Si 
Paul's fur ihn City of London, the proof that 4 cuiuktendy 
itLUileFil irtil cillirely tvtxrhetorical Ire nmiinl of 4 central area 
ruund a mi a jut hiscoricil moriuiuent is. po^4hb, tlmt (be 
rithtr forint of the inmumjtm cjfi act sis the drtiml relict 
ttp thy rectungntarrty ftf the new hu tidings and ihat the^c m 
their tirm can enhance she edeer of the monnment hut the 

II ■ 1 ■ 1 - ■ r ! I 1 bn rt nr^f foil) seerpted yet. and builtltng h:w not 
iJjrtvd, 

( vA From Till fiirihfrr. vol ij. 186;;. pp. it tfi linil ft u£ 

i£ PrcfrnuHLin: anil J cm^mc a Sc i htca Diwi< were ivjii- 
sfmi.-Ei.-d uii eady on ihe pmpk 1 . 
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^Ur guthiqut* 1 vwk Fjri>, 19^6-7. 

<: ShwuK jini C F.Nt.A«'i; /.Vf ^tbniur /» /r«ir;r. * vob. 
Futf, f. iyi)-n. 

I* UttAllAW: VMht-tf-Dti. ft itrmtdnvsl f Jni , 

r<fJ 4 . 

L. Vnj-Hf Ssmt;: DU *r rdilichr fUmhmu m Frtntkrruk JK ,- 

icvfH (>;p utui ffid, Berlin. 

LMpukLV reiigteux ituXll> Hlcfe erf Frame, |*«k ipj *. 
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E. Male: L\tn nhgmix du X2U w sirrh mf™*:* IWnpH^i 

kl'.nghsh FiumJjtHiin ipcj'l)- 

rtAiv 

t 1 Toi^» v Vtorr* jfififirrfr frujjiffrj; vnk » >lCtd 1 TklllTl, 19*7 

and 

A Kutt^in PikEarn Jipd&frteiii^, 4 vnU Ncu-- 

twmt* 11> 15 - r 7- 

C T 1 imled. Giliurci 1 934 

C Ku.' 1, iU^rtfrqnt of fluty. London, iyis- 

C M if|iv \miG Enj ski. I.'urz rrt/mtn rtf Halit. z vok Paris. 

L. J9II-14- 

G, C. Ann AN; J/rffdEriirffUF'Jl pff-mfffliried *■ 

fFlorence, 19-3*- 

M, Sat ur rfl^MTCf in Tfmsrnj Milan- 

Cj. (. Arqan: L irrrhttrijuM dvi Duticrrro r IVecrtmf Hn- 
Tt-ntc,. 19 jt 

G tjvLiHT; J,« firtgwn- dV /VpfMf^finr gtitbit(ut tr*n$ahf 
m iiithr. 1 1 ;■ 11h. 1 £94 

H \\ u..\i k-Rii- :Ui Wi- Btukumt zm Hc$tm dr* 

taati. : cnU ViLiinj, ijtfAo 

Vk r . Paatzi ftWeu *ji?J K 7 j» -let TTi'cfnifi-ArL&iUktbr m 
Tos kstttit, Bin'9 bti M-ifeidcbiJi^, 1917- 

si\UN iMi poirrutpAii 

V. Tuirrnr/ v Ro\HA. HistOTIti lit Ia imfHUfjl 

mpml&hi cn in liiud mtdifS, :mi nl. Mnfnd, ivjo- 
G.G Ki'Ci- Pr . J -ri "mum-tijut Gburcfra ofSpiiiti. Bryn MUwr, 
1914. 

Ak Fd fl'ir mWflira Madrid*t 9 } 4 - 

£ l iMHVKi; LWi gvibiqiif m EjjUgfff. PJtU, 

P, Lmmv rfATgfo*U gm%yr /w 

PH»fc tpj$. 

R. iMjii SiNTc*. f / ertiJn wj^kWw^., Lisbon 19*1- 
(iUMASY JNH AU 1 THIA 

E <«AtL K*r»lm$mlv and fittmlsxh* Kmhrn, Bur^ lici 

Magdeburg, 191^, 

E Loullv^; [)ff Scrliiu 

K. M. SwftMU&xs Peter Parler, dir BJukututlfr andBUdhtutr, 
Vienna. *919. 

£ t HA VPSTAEXGI: fftfHS Sfffftattlfr, LtipBg, ryu, 

K GmsTTMatHf?: Drtmd?t Sornfargot ri. Munkh, 191 y. 
Aicbmi II S<:n>n?niti P Dff Ur?^i dnrfrtrt. 

iyjck 

J orwii: i Re 12 ^. Ihf I'drnhttgtttfrf KitUffttorth - iwn ^ric^ 
f d.Hi fpa n vt. Aukgr*I*tttt!t*n \ m l =- 
Sk 1 1 lin, ty;4. 

HUdrthrbir II. B^-f i * k ami R Rn,. 1.1 Di^ Al/diaeifw 

BeiSm, ijj|4 

Spit EC r R fck-1- L’TZ-^LIT+ Dec DiHU Stl! Sp-CLFt - . 7flJ.T^dE), 

irtL t, 1911. 

Worms R. KAt- rmn. Drr Worttwr Dom, Berlin, 193 9. 

Middle RSiissei H. Wedoeki; kjr HMirirlr^irir, 

Berito, 19^3. 

W Mi: 11.11- H a huiai Brii jmnr J 4 krhffidrrt 

K r - ' tm fi'fl r/ Kirei^w^jia twH t f 1 95 j 


RENAISSANCE. MANNERISM, flAROQL r C 

TS ITAET 

j. ^ “Of j daiti)Ci" d/r (ItffnissitUi f in Hftliltt, <th cd. 

Eislkigei4 i-puc 

W. J . \ m'i lissom. jiiJ A *si \L\n< ^: 71 «i k nf iJ#r 

Rrffoijrjair^i sii toly London, iyi 7 
I. v«K SihcMavx and II s Gtvsit-E T.r ^ />rr , 
diY K^njifSrfffcf i/J e £ vok n/usv. 

A. Hifurr; Rotsiffm* Baha s of Sonhtm fitly arrJ JktCfnrr. 

\ vpi!^ bmildfi. r 193 1 

I J*i. I 1 s 1 ic Arfhitetmw k£rflrt RMm Jffflu. Routt* 1914 
At. PmM^: IJxrshiirtHitti fiJtunM d*t QuMff**HtQ w Bo 

rriirt, 1914. 

E . Bi (JM.kJ.i t. 5 J.'+i*. iiiifefm-J ^ .ihmt.-f Ji't Ciuque,\-iU"> I'liF 
rciicc, I9?fp- 

J Ra>>u » bjtikuMi umi dtkaraiivt Plmitk dtr Frtihrwdu- 
\jnc£ in ituhttt. Stilt Egai t. 19 sol 
1 . Ricci: Smikunst 4 tr Moth- and SpjttenMHMi*,' m Itxhm 

Sturt^afl, 1913, 

f,, G]f'VAJJ\iTiW|[ ^uirtT^MttKurj dfj RrBOffTmrrrtO. 

MjIah. 191 r, 

N 1 p EV^stk ^Cgt-nrcffirmatiim HHil MjnseribEnL^ Htpnl* 
TTttm fii r Kunytszixtrn*rf\*tft t mK ib. 1 ■ 

\ Pi r .. vl-& Hir. Ar^bilt ^ li 3 - i 1T MAlms:r 1 ^ 4 tt t hr E^j.uf 
I 94 ft 

R, \V riTV 1 j ur«m Arj jwJ Acj'Arfercii r r iff / e d/y. f toj- ^7 rr< 
i 1 br Pdkiirt Histflrj ol Art l Lond^k!, luff 
. \. EL ‘fiaiNi JDi ss re: fawJttnui drs / 7 itW / ?. ?4 fl r r^fi*w 

i/ctcj iff dtw RoniimttibcT) LdnAitn rlkanJburii dcr tCowl- 
wiSTi'icnsduft;]. NcUlttbeMrtrfg* 1919 
C Rrca; Hrrpgivr l j |r4 L ififi i ii«if mrf Soffrtm 1 ™ J* fid) 3 cm 
dun. 191a, 

l). Fwey: drrtoerctfrd r^s i A Renne $ad Altlaia. 

A. SWftot R*m bar*HV£. Milm, n>ry- 
t If. F'lkhKOE. Rpmsm Art f j vok- Qi t fiM^ , 193 s 

II. VAcnmu iyc^ 

Cl t_ AfttiAv, Mandiduti, ao^ 

L J L UtiDb»flEiioi L Ixiirhud* tier prtUfSutbmKjmMtrrtm 
litn$fn> voL $i. tfii. 

1 . Caall Florence > 9 S^ 

Midfc’Jtoo; 1 r. It. lirvn}.?Jkrif ii, Mjfm/jjn£t7r p/ri Kami 
bisjrwsrtfrTj fnstifni* w Fform^ hfI. ^ 1951- rod frtt- 
'dfrift f$it WUbflm Fibid^ l.fipzig, lyils. 

Aibmr A 1 . \ r .Gusi;\n<- Milan, I 9|9 

R Wrrti9wn. Joitmat nf thr Warburg md Cttmmttd 
fmtitiitfA, vol. 4 iiv 4 t- 

^ k fCPAPi^r. j ^vU. Bor^mic. 

ttiwd PaWt, Vrlnm: 1 *. JUmi^tu, ; ^ Urhimu, 19^ 
Bmwiltite: C. Huiiixj. Derpan it*. ry+1. 

ia Tifkir I.. U. TltTDLMEiiui, I.yiuUm. 19^4 
Lfonanh 4 J jut G. Cheeuci amj t: Bwftti iti f-rr> 

rniri/o dJ CQDOtKmatjrttiT volume nt ibe Kibitnimn 
cd 19 jy NiiYprj mid Berlin, f> d. 

Kuphiitt: T. Hofm ^ n, 4 vi>!n Zituu, fu :c ^ 

\UthftmgtfiK J S™om> n a volt Inmlnn 1 my 
FI THdDt, A' FTiiViij/ Uiiirrfni^wi|en, ^ vttk ttc rl in, 1 m i - v j- 
Ij«rrr^fro 4 K WitikTmrr, Ft/ 

iJNj’Jf-Jj'W Vlll 14 . 1914. 
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f fiu/io krtwaffo:IL Lomus nr. ii, fahtbttdrdir Kitmtkn JhrrtH hat 
Smmrthmgen m IPfor* \ Fb voU fi ami y, 6 
SerUo; €r. (._ Am3 a K, L'ArU, New &ri*v H ml. p~ b 1932 
\\ m . R. Oiw-Muiu, The .Iri Buiimn* vuL 24. 194*- 
PtiUadt&: Aj M- him ih.pfcr-4 Vu^n j.i 194 • 

T. BtutCtJt; Dh Vtltrn its Andrea Palladia* f.ripTic, r. 

Hrmi ttt: S. F* *<\ pu: r 11 M u un. 1 900 

K Fan i, lifmnit arcbmrm. Vaunt, 19ft 
V MftTT*f 1 r! <V|ni((liiJon, f9f j 
Bit r iu mini i L Hilmmi Vlonu* lyi*. 

H. Sot1.&1 t > k MLLnich, i . 

Ci C AiM-rtS, tyjj. 

iri'Hl TiJ I8 th CENTUH> IN Hk(t us l ikanii., 

*101 MAN y, l,N£l SP.vIX 
CrI S r l K > |. 

/WWrf'iuiffJij; \\ 1 '‘ ^.VLM -n Venid* e fEurope Atti Jtl Ttvrii 
Cum'rrttu Laitmfl2JotiLilc Jl Stun a UelL 1 Arte. Vcmut, 19?-. 

1 ". K.\LTAIjINN: /iri/»ijA 1 llrr F ' j ji the ,'l^c" t±f fHiM.iv.uj. ITjJ'-'dlJ 

BJV. fp$ 5 * 

It ATTAIN 

f M at >1 e «>ov , Ur mitt luff ih JfrrMjff.- id Hie Felt- 

tin IIittnn, i-t An? 1 M cJ. London, jyi*. 

II.M I -1| VIS I Rhigtaphtrdl uf Fnglttb .Tr,-;’- . 

t ei't f } &tn i - 1 4 - *. unwl<»n, IJIJ+. 

1 La 4 MUJ.Il iriJ a, SfH.tn-'S- .'L■-* 

iuftil Jurhtii ifrr Tainr Perirtd. xnd ui. 1 vrlb. J tinifim, 

i& 9 - 

J. A, Cuceii! Ejiriy Rrtt tenants dlthUeturr m England* 

I Air dun, igj 4 , 

,M. 1>. Wiunm \ and O. Min ah: English An r \JYx- 

Irvrd Hf*Tfiry rtf ln^ud'i Art*. Oxford* 1957. 

J. A Lvifr.ii: Tht Enghth Hmisf from Chartn f 
iV Uind^ti, 

M. f« htiruiwnm tv- Eltnjhrtbjn mJ 

Mttiecfurs U. nd un. 1 

A \. Wi 1 is si v: Rt iisisianc . A t ehiitft 111. j n F.rtpinstJ * Britkli 
O.nj 1 kj li. L.omlntL 

J |. \.i- Mum. 1 tido r Renwturns e m T.tnuiun, 195 3. 

J, SvMHfrAfii^: Ari'huttiurt m Engtami smee Wtrn iSnitih 
Omndll, :nsl ed Lnndnn, 194I, 

S. K K.IMTI *>t\ Fiitttlitf. 1 ( r f Untipre Cil)} l*irMfnn b I.Ji7; 

nttt rtL 

J. Si-ATMr»*niN Gtorgim Lmultw E.iindmn 194^. 
hdgfA J, V tiimi*. 1 -iei+Ju-m_ 

J LetiMu vi_ Loadisa, 191 ^■ 

G, Wuin fjJrtdiVn, 1917. 

J. Sv ximeaso.v Lnniian, 1 uf ) r 
1’- Sf&lwvL, Lumjutu 19.C&. 

'VVflElTv Sc PCI h IT B : - ™k I.nndcnl* iv=? 4 ' 

N, \ .. . and *- v (tin^!idi Hmni-vN 

yut p. pjrr 1 Ln^aduTT lyiH. 
t, Wsusrri.fFL. (Amilopi, nji*. 

L W^mii 1 n, L^mWn n^- 


Hmvktrm&rr K. DnwMui l.mulrm* i^ty 
tiVrd 'Ru rtmptm: R, Wiri er.wns, Atfhcfnlnglwi Jmunaf^ 
toL tin* 1^47 

M A. GVUI’.N Rjrh, 1^14. 

I. Heaittily Mmtitmi, l^nUniL 1949, 

A- + J. B-j. lht.% i, ¥nS»- Ltandmi* ty:j, 

I. I.J|>MjI\; l.-hru![m HT 47 

WASH 

I . Ijjiutccurur ffiStfnr* is rarekiseetU'f * Imsitfnt sn Frimr^ 
4 'yiluinct in ^ pjr^v i to chx «nil ^ rhtf **th t tninrv i. 
Fjuia, J943-JI- 

V.v 1 jmsv [ 3 1 4 v 1 At 1 anJ , b cIttt ?< f.■ r-■ /■ pji 7^_■ / pyn.i7^. u 

E The iVhcjn IliittiTv of Aft). LcHidfiu, 195J11 
Rt nix^ij? Buimi 10-n: J Hijfyry 0/ Arcbittetur* 

i*f 94 w * 77 ii A vyjt, t.oncfon, lyn-xi. 

A. I txi r 1 Bqukmji tier Renaissmtt m frattkraefo :tnd 
Dtn&dfkmd I'HjiiEjtmdi dcr i Neu- 

kidlicbhetfi tyij. 

V L Bs 1 vt jijvt i\\ iht Htwbutnl its r*. 47 id fX.J abr bun Jens 
w Jen Utmtrm iJbntLbtrdi Jer Kimirwis- 

i N'cu[ufw|ift<rg, ry + v 

M. R(>V: sh\ buenler ri vU-'tJliiftiuU Jr hi RnttiRuttfsr eft 
fmfiL-f r \®\ 1. S^jii^L 11^4, 

U. Rosi;. SpAkarXHfc, Mviudl* luil. 

I- Kiauui! rhe Crsjjftort ^-j tbr Rota?#.. PbiiMcIpliEju 
!•■ Kn,iTP 4 J i Le Style Lcnux X \" Fans 19^0 (filomI^ h tuut- 
IjTiiiri nf tVk: |irc%Tuuu virlumv) 

!■ 1 u L r \s .\ 1 Chateaux J- brn >?i4r. P^ns, 1949. 

1 ( 9 i tn&itoiff .Ir f i-jffrtf, m voK. Pam* 

I Valquji ti iinJ rtUam Ut indent -bjtemit J 4 France. 
14 v«k m.J 

F CtirUNi Let lMu iauv ds la Remisitmee. Pitix 194 -. 

t. M.UJTECtlltLS- L^tofiOlVf des rbltfimi Ap jfr'P 

ftu/riTij'f Parns ijinl BruHdk 1917- 
f.i Railmiu Li i hhtau Jr ftrgtffef, j vAEl t^ri,, 1VPQ . 

I I ph N-.IT4.H.; IVrtmJfrj CoHf Jr frame, tcporr(o]tr» 

\*am r 

J. . V JJU ■ l it and J A Htti r Let nm % biH eh Jr farts, u pQtt- 

(oHrisi, Pari* fc »911^14. 

C PtmansT Uj hAttU de Pam 5 vnii, p^is, F y 4 f. s 

dVjnyjiff: Uu-yr a^t 

I ^ Vntf, I, Qi-1a 1 1 c p ^ Pjriv d. | l^ti|. 

fidhtiti: . . fMLL Pj rti. ty ij_ 

Li OunMi.irp Fdris, 1 yji 

Snlffflftt . |. Mnxn mn-M on v M Paris, t ij 1 h 
fif.K.WANV 

V\ i’lMW* /Vwndrr /ftfmit. Mill cd. Kimigitcm. t^sd. 

W, IImstu /J., »(Ii/j.vi jfi-i dm/irJI'of Sam*. J™, , 94l 
M TTautimass. GnckUhu J,. hirdm* Hmtkmpi m 
fayersi. S&t&tben umf Frttnkm M»nkh, 1914, 

N, Lin BgroMtnhsn zwisdeti Dnnau unJ At pea .Skujidi, 

«W I' 

i. ^irni vpuI W. Hko;; Jfi«fr 4 **irc&m , JF AbRtyrm mi 
SA^.ithrtj, Munich, r95i. 


M. Du kttthffch* IhiruLkkuiiJi Qttftrtii-ht. 

Lmr. 191-3- 

Fistiitr ion Etljch: Hi S:hiM vrn r Vtajm, 1951V 
/ iihhit run A r H. I > n rMspii 1 j. ind at ^ i cn mi, 1959 
N ntnJtaui ■ +1 IU* mm V 1 r n n if, 1 y: 0 , 
t njftiilrr; H L\r>isrJr>** Berlin, 1937 

Poppshumm a, thiunc*. ipjo, 

Srumum M. It vFugm;* -Mtitneh and Berlin* ty^ 

i ? r//frs, LeaumM, f ^ E f 9IL1J 

R Tttip. Berlin, iy;e, 
i f Er.TfSTT.iK, fStrljn, 1 jc;_ 

F N kL mask. Munch. IUJ7. 
rjn-dfr/s; W. BflAUNi'Lu, Wiiizburg, i^u, 

(yjw r. II'anot : Msmith, JjuJ ||>S-4U 
J, ftf, j 1 a^iv ’4 ■ , l J . Hi 11 ntcM.MDr Munich* 193$. 
it a , C. Li mu fieri m. 1917 4 ti <4 Munich^ tor-- 
r; Lm_ ind -M Him™ k. Mrtnith+ 195c 
Ctfjofwr/nr Cri Lsu nut M ILu.nu n, Mimteii, 19*4. 

SPAIN' 

G. Kl^iov imd M Sriio 1 Nn jtj-< J r*hrrfmir;■ rri Spam j,nrf 
PortupA diref tbnr Amm\rm Dornmiom; ifBe-rXov r The 
Pdfic 4 n Hinury m \nj London* 19^ 

•i ) . S> lit m.li ; (>hichir Jr iL* uk* m SptrmrTi F *slin^TV. 

*90$. 

ICJTII ANSI 1 OTH t’EKjS)it\F-& 

11- ■ K. Ht u i3c if. b, Arrfortttttm Nmttatnth if rid Ttsmtuib 

CinfuTir* • th- I’diean Misledrv 01 Arij l.undnn. 195$ 

S. LjitmrFv; SpmbnroArtr imA Rrjmjmudhrf KtmrivisTnu* 

.Munich, 19x1 

C IfLsvtv The PmurftqHt, l.timlmu 1917, 

S Prvi%rft: “The iicntKiir ni iht t’knu reapin'' P Tk* 4 nhi 
itcUutd Rrvini 1 , %d* y&, 1944, 

Ki ArKrrti C 1 tiik. Tbr CrOllik Jtazfptf/. London, 193 S irsd 

CiL. ll>jO. 

T. S- K B1 !■>-ii Engfhfr . J rx tSoB-tti?# fOfciwd flistitrv *A 

English \n], Uifunl* 1959 

IL-K, H1101 r in : k Efldv VVvUjrm^ .fr+IJjfrtJJfrC 137 Arrltffn, 
4 vota Nv^ M.U 4 n mid F^ndofSi 1954- 
N 1 1 ! , - -H: I; Pitmtfrt { *t iHnj/rm DfAgfi, t rum Wfflifttl 
Mtirrit r^p Wii/hr ii ropnn New Vnrk, io4v. p^1 tvJ 1 Ftn- 
gitin fibolfvn i^rki. 

S.Csii>ii 3 Ni /, JIviip j«l kL HarYird. 

495 T 

[ M. RjatAjus' Iff /f fi'hi/tvizire 

Emidon. 194^: md ei|, jijci. 

J jMEtilCKfi , J 1 Hitfv r v 0! A/cn/rrw Irt'Jnlfc Jwrf, L-i>[iilon 4ml 

New ^nrli, tuJ9- 

I.. I'UuTzcor.iJt] dasHf/r r« ^rfflrfr, 

vnb. 5. 9 . and 7 ' F 79:^1900;. 1953, 19JJ. and 1957 
^f- Kumt itr* Artilfn Rad>, 1917 ulu. (Idtcf Dtr Kifnst *. r n 
dttftH&rrt Rad?}. 


Di J> n an u* M Hrti Rsi* h, aju 

BotiRdt: I ■. K aufiia s s 3 h lcl Re v ut in 1 on j t\ \f titit : 

EftiuUi. anxf iUqueu L Of ihr 

Am/num PhrUHophu.^l^iay, Sew Series voF- 4** 195 a 
H. kiJSE^ u licit j- fttittlinr m Trratiff onArrhtcfturr, Emi 
ihpfli iyj?, 

Lrthir r E. lL4trr.11 ia\ p Thttt Kcnml^hnnxJ-y VldllMp 

Hi ps 11 Lev LcJfiiii md l^itcu', *f irFr diTtt- 

hhihff/pht, jd SiUtt;y Str* St-rto. +<i|.. 4 i„ > •/>:. 
a. IjA' tmT-llA^ thrift, 

M. Raya? and J-C MvurA:*- Puk, 

^rn-riPX. 1. StVYIM'l I-!t VH L-rmd.OJL ly(-2 

J. Sl:maie».mjn. Jaurtth! >-4 ihr Ai>)mI Imitmt* t 4 Httruk 
Archittr$t* vol, 5S 19-u 
T.Boi roN, 3 ,* 1 eh!i m, 192?- 
A ash: J.Sumjiit .rsow, LofuSon, i9j4. 
fJiWyr itOhqw^ Berlin, r^j j, 

Sdfrnkth V liiiPOAui Leipzig. 1914. 

N. I 1 !^ \>srj* ./■;nn t /uj l v; ;^r JnHtttftr rtf British 

ArrhU^a, v«it 5-9, toyi^ 

UV//iw« AlnrHs: J W, Mmhau. tiul cd. I^uiihtn h 19*1. 

A. VaUjwo, Litndim, 1^97. 

E H W. K_ LmiMJtY. UtntLan. 19 
V ,. mum Shinrs Siii Rir.iMLii Oni>inut] Lonti^tL 1 94.1. 

N l p L:vsNr iu The . Ri tu^. veil. Kit. 1941 

ftiadtfntwbi T- Uoiv.xkTu l .nmion. um 
X, Puyv^Kf r Miljn, uj(o 

Frmk PM: N PrvsNtu: 7'frr .'fratyircfwd 1 , v-al. ^ig 

194X. 

r. L. M--H, Hm 1111^ r. Vn E' s ^ .Wfuk of 

Nfw YtirL. 1941. 

AUEfilU 

D ^sjulu ijRjmriiz -Irf jf !!, 1 tb/utf pJ t>-^/fftriiuiiw, 

Midrid t io4i- 

iM, J Bi£kniiAZ2o: £jjiiij>f?jr ifr mvpfiri ht ni k-o^PUF^/ lti 
/^M9ijjhlFT£aL BlREIfM Airt 1 ^ ly-44- 
l 1 . tirr.i. *irs Baroqtu *mJ tioEQe^ m l.awi , \vttnrid New 
Y«irk, i9f 1. 

<!, Rv^i-. f/jjri W/niNn r^^grrnii -Sir rujw ^? r i , rrl l , ^ t^ils 
Pam, iv^o ■> 

11 iv in M->kk i,m j;* . F'drJ) Am eru ,¥/.■ , toil re r r*r^ N r* Ym-it, 

«H^4. 

F. Klmhau Dumf&u Arthliiitvse vf 1 hr Artzrn t .jn Cttionir* 
suj of tht tarty Rtpithh^ New York <944. 

T. N l.Vium lT^P iv?jlr firrn.4/ Ari hitt^Lura £iJ AlntrffLiL Kin 

York, E1144. 

jYtflTIdM. F, KlMHilM BchSiwl 191^, 

Luiftnbr: Taibctt Hamun. Sew York,, niifi. 

.VrrirA^Ptd; Y. Auni ? i>N lui firiKis s Phi|a(tdpW 1 gjo. 

/kitvj; R. Half. N- iv j .in, New Vmk, 

II -R Kncih.in Ntw York +c >;: ,- 
AVf/ii-iW- IE Miih^uhs, Nc^ York. 19^5 
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Am rji 
A*nir*n H Mkhul 101 
AiluOlnu, London 144, *'-f 
SiLinvn ¥U?cctm 1. 4, n. ij H i-„ 
a', U. t 4 , it. as, 

ItJ. 11L. Z4>. ips; 1*4, 
a*W. iftf, i , -7*. 1 * r„ ill. ll| h 
19 *. IV? 1*1* i'-'i, ^nj, Jn* r 
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